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CHAPTER  I. 


But  poverty  Vith  most,  who  whimper  forth 
Tbeir  long  compUuntSy  is  sel^inflicted  wo« ; 
Tlie  effect  of  laziness  or  sottish  waste. 

COWPER. 


No  more  my  robes  in  waving  purple  flow^ 
Nor  on  my  hand  the  sparkling  diamonds  glow; 
^o  more  my  locks  in  ringlets  curFd  diffuse 
The  costly  sweetness  of  Arabian  dews, 
Xor  braids  of  gold  the  varied  tresses  biiid» 
That  fly  disorder*d  with  the  wanton  wind. 

Pope. 

VJH,  Mr.  Bouverie!  when  will  this 
miserable  day  be  over  ?"  exdaimed  the 
pretty  slip-shod  companion  of  his  exile^ 
on  counting  the  loud  t(Hies  of  the  eastle 

YOJj.  I.  B  dock 
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dock  as^  it  struck  the  hour  of  five.  **  I 
really  thought  it  had  been  six.  This  is 
intolerable !  'tis  surely  the  monster's  age 
that  makes  it  tread  so  slow.  See !"  turn- 
ing to  her  husband,  "  how  much  better 
this  dear  little  treasure  of  a  watch  knows 
how  to  behave  1  The  French  certainly 
understand  these  things ;  see,  how  nearly 
it  is  six !" 

"  Why  not  make  it  six  at  once,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Bouverie,  yawning,  "since 
you  move  it  on  at  pleasure  ?" 

"  Pleasure !"  interrupted  Mrs.  Bouve-- 
rie,  "  pleasure — ^name  not  the  word ;  it 
makes  me  ill.  Talk  of  water  to  a  mad 
dog<^ — cross-bones  and  skulls  to  a  hypo- 
chondriac—operas— But  I  will  have 
dinner;  it  is  the  only  means  of  saving  me 
from  desperation." 

•*  You  had  better  in  future  order  it  at 
this  hour,"  quietly  observed  her  hus- 
band, "  and  I  would  advise,  as  a  double 
spur  to  time,  that  you  should  endeavour 
to  enforce  on  the  comprehension  of  Mrs. 

Watkins 
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Watkins  the  necessity  there  is  of  pro* 
Tiding  two   dinners — blest  sources  of 
amusement!  whilst  this  rainy  weather 
ODUtinues.'' 

The  old  steward,  followed  by  the  only 
sorant  the  castle  contained,  now  ap- 
peared, bearing  in  the  dinner ;  and  never 
had  crowded  assembly  been  attended  by 
Mrs.  Bouverie  with  so  much  avidity  as 
was  tliis  repast  Not  that  she  was  a 
gourmande — that  would  have  been  de- 
ligfatfuL  No!  fate  seemed  to  torment 
her  in  every  shape!  but  still  it  was 
something  to  do — something  to  pass 
away  time. 

A  silence  of  half-an-hour  was  at  length 
interrupted  by  Mrs.  Bouverie  sighing — 
**  Oh  that  things  should  come  to  this ! 
break&st,  diiiner,  supper,  that  I  have 
looked  on  as  necessary  evils — ^torments, 
that  inevitably  must  oome  to  separate 
one^s  pleasures — that  break&st,  dinner, 

B  2  supper* 
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supper,  should  now  be  my  mily  amuse- 
ment— ^my  only  employ  !*' 

"  D— n  it,  Mrs.  Bouverie,  you  think 
of  no  miseries  but  your  own.  Think 
that  I — that  I,  who  always  trusted  the 
fate  of  my  fire  to  my  servant ;  that  I^ 
as  the  only  mode  of  preventing^fo-cfe-^e, 
should  be  doomed  to  wander  from  draw- 
ing-room to  dining-room,  from  hall  to 
study,  poking  and  stirring  at  these  in- 
fernal fires !  And  even  here,  my  only 
pleasure  is  cramped.  The  man  ought 
to  have  been  canonized  who  first  invent- 
ed grates !  one  blow  at  a  log  on  these 
dogs— 'these  Cerberuses,  annihilates  the 
whole  concern.  *Tis  certain  Montresor 
was  never  condemned  to  stay  here  a 
monib,.  or  he  would  have  arranged  things 
better." 

**  If  you  wish  me  to  survive  the  night» 

mention  not  the  man's  name.    Is  this 

> 

his  fi*iend$hip — this  his  kindness  ?-^a 
grave  above  ground!  Your  creditors 
wa.i\ld  at  least  have  placed  you  in  good 

society; 
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BDoety ;  tbat  \iras  the  worst  they  could 

do.    But  here — and  to  tantalize  me  still 

more,  the  wretcli  has  sent  my  harp— that 

harp  which    l\as   ftscinated  thousands! 

and,  whilst  it  breathed  the  fancied  plea* 

sores  of  solitude,  brought  me  all  the  real 

delights  of    society*     Can  he  suppose 

that  here  Pll  touch  it? — does  he  ima- 

^ne  I  ever  sang  to  please  myself?    If s 

phon,  Mr«  Bou verie,  this  friend  of  yours 

dunks  like  no  one  else— a  Viogoth  !** 

Mr.  Souverie  finished  the  conversa* 
tion  by  saying — "  Well,  well,  with  all 
his  oddities,  he  is  a  good  fellow ;  and  so 
you  would  say,  did  you  but  know  him." 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
passed  by  Mrs.  Bouverie  in  sleeping  on 
aso&;  and  with  so  much  activity  by 
Mr.  Bouverie,  that  the  old  steward,  at 
twdve  o'clock,  had  to  extinguish  the 
Rowing  effects  of  his  industry. 

The  good  old  lord  Aubcey  concluded 

B  8  a  life. 
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a  life,  in  which  every  virtue  had  tran^ 
scendently  shone,  in  the  bosom  of  his  fa- 
mily, in  the  house  of  his  ancestors— -that 
life,  which  from  rectitude  of  conduct  and 
kindness  of  heart,  had  been  embittered 
by  as  few  of  the  evils  of  this  world  as 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  mortality. 

He  had  married  in  early  life  the  heiress 
of  a  noble  family,  and  had  proved  that 
fortune  and  happiness  can  sometimes  go 
hand  in  hand.  They  were  gifted  by 
Heaven  with  two  sons  and  a  daughter 
— a.  gift  of  so  exquisite  a  kind,  that  in 
pursuing  the  path  they  had  hitherto 
trod,  they  felt  it  was  an  earnest  of  that 
supreme  recompence  they  were  hereafter 
to  enjoy. 

The  education  of  their  sons  exceeded 
their  every  hope ;  and  whilst  gazing  on 
the  transcendant  loveliness  of  their 
daughter,  they  exclaimed — *^  She  will  be 
loved— she  will  be  adored  by  the  world ; 

but 
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\wit\\er  UTiderstaTiding — her  sweet  dis- 
pcmtion,  wiW  tnaVLe  Tcier  happy,  indepen- 
dently of  its  vain  homage." 

m 

Lord  Aubrey's  marriage,  which  had 
produced  him  such  unalloyed  happiness, 
bad  been  an  early  one:  he  wished  his 
sons  to  follo^v  his  example;  and  his  re- 
gret at  parting  with  the  eldest  for  the 
Continent  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
eonviction  that  it  must  inevitably  defer 
his  early  settling  in  life. 

How  frequently  does  it  happen  that 
those  events  which  we  think  will  de- 
stroy our  fabric  of  happiness,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  superior  power,  become 
the  foundation  on  which  it  is  raised ! 

After  a  short  residence  at  Paris,  the 
honourable  Mr.  Bouverie,  at  an  evening 
party  of  her  father's,  first  saw  the  inte- 
resting Juliet  Melbourn.  He  had  often 
felt  the  shafts  of  love ;  but  an  hour's  re- 

B  4  flection 
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flection  taaght  him  to  laugh  at 
powd*.    A  smile  from  the  beauteous 
Juliet  was  not  so  soon  efiaced ;  he  sa\r 
her  frequently,  and  each  time  served  but 
to  convince  him  he  could  not  exist  with- 
out her. 

Neither  was  Mr.  Bouverie  a  man  tcj^ 
be  passed  unnoticed.  Sir  John  Mel- 
bourn  saw,  and  felt  honoured  hy  his  at- 
tentions to  his  daughter;  and  the  simple 
Juliet  sighed,  as  she  thought  their  return, 
to  England  (which  was  about  to  take 
place)  would  be  the  means  of  separating 
her  from  the  only  man  she  had  ever 
loved.  But  she  knew  not  the  impetuo- 
sity of  the  heart  that  beat  for  her  alone 
— the  heart  she  had  known  but  in  its 
softest  moments. 

Paris,  in  which  he  had  passed  the 
happiest  hours  of  his  life,  which  had 
breathed  nothing  but  sweets,  deserted 
by  her  he  loved,  became  insupportable. 

He 


\   ^^\iM%  fcAlowea  lier  to  Efigl^ 
^1^  ^asifi^c3«i  of  Ills  family,  and 


Cedi  Bouverie  (bis  lirother)  bad  re- 
nasned  m  'Rngland ;  and  here  neither 
liad  I jQfve  been  idle«  The  boy^s  brightest 
nmm  had  been  successfully  shot  from  a 
par  oC  most  &shionably-educated  eyes. 
Cecil,  in  every  respect,  was  a  martyr  to 
fishion ;  kept  raee-horses,  and  petted  his 
grooms  because  it  was  the  fiishion; 
played  higher,  and  more  frequently,  than 
he  could  afford;  and  (whilst  he  could 
have  massacred  the  nation  that  gave  it 
birth)  witnessed  with  apparent  satisfac* 
tion  the  woman  he  would  make  his  wife 
excelling  her  companions  in  the  mazes 
at  the  waltz,  and  all  this  because  it  was 
the  fashion  f 


Albinia  Stanhope  had  no  sooner  ap- 
peared in  the  fashionable  world  than  she 

B.  5  became 
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became  its  idol.  The  women  envied, 
the  men  adored  her ;  yet,  after  two  win- 
ters' infatuating  rounds  of  delight,  she^ 
found  with  vexation,  that  the  hand  sa 
warmly  disputed  in  the  dance,  none 
sought  to  retain  for  life.  Her  reign  was 
in  its  zenith  when  Cecil  Bouverie  first 
saw  her.  So  much  beauty,  and  above 
all,  so  much  fashion,  could  not  be  resist- 
ed ;  and  Cecil,  in  the  ecstacy  of  the  mo« 
ment,  made  proposals,  which  were  con- 
sidered by  her  family  too  advantageous 
to  be  rejected. 

"  Marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  lei- 
sure," was  too  unfashionable  an  adage  to 
escape  his  lips ;  and  though  he  soon  dis* 
covered  his  idol,  fashion,  had  here  led 
him  too  far,  he  consoled  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  domestic  felicity  was 
but  a  sickly  cold-boiled-veal  kind  of  a 
thing,  and  that  perbaps  it  was  less  trou- 
ble the  hot  feelings  than  the  concealing 

an 
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«n  affection  which,  were  it  known,  must 
inevitably  lose  him  the  character  of  a 
fiishionable  man. 

His  father,  from  behol^ng  the  happi- 
ness of  his  eldest  son,   became  a  still 
firmer  advocate  for  early  marriages,  and 
heard  the  intention  of  Cecil  becoming  a 
henedkt    with    delight;  and  although 
the  &shionable  Mks  Stanhope  was  not 
exactly  the  woman  he  would  have  chosen 
to  have  constituted  his  son's  felicity,  yet 
the  prospect  of  soon  embracing  him  in 
his  new  character,  filled  his  heart  too 
foil  of  happiness  to  allow  hhn  to  utter  a 
word  which  might  take  from  that  of  his 
son's. 

Castle  Aubrey  had  twice  been  the 
scene  of  wedding  festivities ;  and  again 
the  village  bells  prodaimed  the  joy  of 
its  inmates,  when  the  postchariot  and 
four  that  contained  the  happy  Cecil  and 
his  bride^  en  t»ed  the  park  gates. 

B  6  Never 
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Never  did  the  beauteous  Albinia  ap^ 
pear  more  lovely  than  when  she  blush- 
ingly  received  the  first  embraces  of  her 
CedPs  parents ;  and  though,  on  a  nearer 
knowledge  of  her  character,  they  found 
the  lovdy  casket  contained  no  treasure: 
within,  that  her  heart  was  too  vain,  was 
too  selfish  to  feeU  or  return  the  affection 
they  evinced  towards  her,  as  the  wife  of 
their  son,  they  yet  with  fondness  ex- 
claimed— "  She  is  too  lovely  not  to  be 
always  loved,  and  our  Cecil's  too  good 
not  to  be  always  h^ppy !" 

The  interesting  Gertrude,  her  father's 
best  treasure,  had  most  anxiously  await-- 
ed  tlie  arrival '  of  her  sister-in-law ;  and 
in  the  happiness  of  her  heart  she  had 
said — "We  will  work,  we  will  draw, 
we  will  sing  together :  in  the  company 
of  my  beloved  brother's  choice,  my  daya 
will  pass  too  happily.  With  a  father  so 
sensible,  a  mother  so  kind,  a  house  in 
wliich  every  room  bespeaks  comfort  and 

happiness^ 
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happiness^  groonds  in  which  nature  and 
aithaTe  eonalnned  to  fenn  a  paradise 
amoimded  by  so  many  deKghto^  surely 
they  win  never  wish  to  leave  us— >they 
wiU  lemidn  with  tis  for  ever.'' 

How  great   then  was  her  surprise,, 
when  at  the  end  ofan|pnth-»a  month 
passed  in  all  the  dissipation  the  country 
afforded — a  month  which  had  glided  by 
10  quickly,  that  none  of  Gertrude^s  fa- 
vourite plans  had  been  put  in  ^actice---- 
at  the  moment  she  was  considering  when. 
a&  thdr  visiting  had  subsided,  she  should, 
become  naore  acquainted  with  her  beau- 
teous sister — ^that  she  should  thea  dis- 
cover her  favourite  pursuits — ^it  was  at 
this  moment  she  heard  with  grief  and 
surprise^  her  apologies  to  her  mother  at 
being  oUiged  so  sooa  to  leave  them;. 

**  It  was  so  very  provoking,  so  una- 
voidable—a plan  so  inconsiderately  form- 
ed,"  lisped  the  secretly-ennuied  Mrs, 

Bouverie ; 
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Bouverie ;  "  I  knew  not,  when  the  pro- 
mise was  made  of  joining  our  fnends  at 
Brighton^  the  sacrifice  the  performance* 
of  it  would  cost  me*" 

Lady  Aubrey  sympathized  in  her  re- 
grets, and  with  grief  at  the  idea  of  part- 
ing with  her,  applied  to  Cecil  to  know 
if  ifc  was  really  unavoidable. 

Cecil  had  a  difficult  part  to  act ;  he 
was  aware  the  eScart  it  had  already  cost 
his  wife  remaining  from  the  world  of  fa- 
t^ion  so  k)ng,  but  he  loved  her  still  too 
well,  and  was  too  anxious^that  she  should 
retain  the  good  opink)n  he  saw  his  mo- 
ther had  formed  of  her,  to  behimself  the 
means  of  undeceiving  b^r ;  and  though 
it  was  totally  a  matter  of  choice,  assured 
lady  Aubrey  their  departure  must  ne^ 
cessarily  take  place  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.. 

Gertrude 


0*.! 
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Gertrade  sought  lier  father  and  inform- 
ed him  of  the  intended  event. 

••  What !  leave  us  so  soon !— and  Ce- 
cil too,  whom  we  had  not  seen  for  so 
l<»ig  a  period !  But  surely  not  before 
his  brother  arrives  ? — ^he  cannot  think  of 
leaving  us  yet.  It  is  thus  our  children 
serve  us.  You  too,  my  Gertrude,  will 
some  day  leave  your  father.** 

She  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it  to 
her  lips,  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to 
say — **  My  father,,  you  know  me  better.'* 

He  did  know  her  better,  and  valued 
her  for  the  sacrifices  she  bad  already 
made  to  paternal  love. 

Mrs.  Bouverie  had  suffered  too  much 
already  for  the  sake  of  appearances j  tdbe 
prevailed  on  by  her  husband  to  await 
the  arrival  of  his  brother,  ere  she  fixed 
the  day  of  their  departure  from  the  cas- 
tle.     He   could  not  surely  expect  so 

much 
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much-^-$be  must  have  her  happiness 
considered — ^^the  world  would,  ece  long, 
forget  she  had  ever  existed.    And  oh  t 
with  what  joyous  expeetatipns  did  she 
anticipate  the  delight  that  world  would 
produce  her  in  her  new  character !    Na 
control — ^no  petty  mismhness  to  keep 
up — an  would  be  freedom.    A  splendid 
establishment  —  a  tolerably-affectionate 
husband,  whp^  whilst  she  interfered  not 
with  his  arrangements,  was  too  much 
the  pupil  of  &sbion  to  concern  himself 
with  hers — surely  every  moment  spent 
at  the  castle  was  a  lost  one  F    And  the 
Joy  the  day  of  emancipation  gave  her 
imparted  so  much  fervour  to  the  farewell 
embrace,  that  its  .  deceived  inhabitants 
exclaimed,  as  the  chariot  drove  from  the 
door—"  We  judged  too  harshly  of  our 
Cecil's  treasure ;  she  is  as  good  as  she  is: 
affeetionate-— as  afiEectionate    as   she  ia 
lovely." 

The  r^n  of  folly  and  fashion  thus 

begun. 


JL 
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begnn,  ejcperienoed  no  check  during  the 
spm  of  ten  years.  Aufarey  Castle  was 
aroided  as  a  penance  only  to  be  endured 
once  in  a  person^s  life;  and  the  only 
remaii  the  death  of  its  worthy  master 
produced  was,  that  it  was  so  provoking 
people  would  die,  as  she  never  did  look 
well  in  mourning, 

"  Sorrows  come  not  single  spies,  but 
m  battalions.''^. Aubrey  Castle,  till  now 
the  scene  of  domestic  enjoyment,  became 
<te  house  of  grief.  The  heart-broken 
Wy  Aubrey  survived  her  lord  but  five 
^^w^ths,  and  the  care-worn  Gertrude  ex* 
<^ined,  on  finding  herself  desolate— 
"^  It  is  mrely  that  grief  is  kindest  which 
Idlb." 

But  the  young  heart  will  ache  ready 
to  breaking,  and  will  still  live  to  accuse 
itsdfcxftoo  soon  wearing  the  smile  of 
^ilgetftifaiess,  of  calority  of  feeling,  when 
it  is  but  on  reflection  sioae  that  we 

bring 
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bring  to  our  recollection  the  sLgany  of  r^  j 
grief  a  soul-rending  loss  has  produced* 

Cecil  had  tenderly  loved  his  parents,  ^ ; 
but  how  rarely  does  the  heart,  which  has  ., 
felt  the  pleasures  of  dissipated  society,  .., 
remain  unvitiated !  The  worthy  Cecil's  ..^^ 
had  been  a  Uttle  warped,  and  though  he    , 

felt  the  extent  of  the  loss  he  had  sus-     .  ] 

Ik 

tained,  could  not  but  allow  the  increase 
this  event  gave  to  his  income  was  very 
Iseasonable. 

■i'i 

How  different  were  the  feelings  of  his     ,^ 
brother,  now  lord  Aubrey !  he  took  pos- 
session  of  the  splendid  mansion  of  his      ^ . 
fiithers,  with  a  sickliness  of  heart  lyhich       ^' 
seemed  but  to  foretell  the  sorrows  yet 
in  store.    He  had  much  to  love  around 
him ;  his  daughter  was  growing  up,  in 
all  the  sweet  beauty  and  warmth  of  cha* 
racter  her  mother  possessed.  (   But  not 
less  dear  to  .him  than  these  was  the 
companion  of  his  boyish  days-^iis  sister 

Gertrude, 
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Gertrade.  The  castle  was  still  her 
home,  and  the  little  Juliet  her  darling 
companion.  During  ber  father's  life  she 
had  declined  every  offer  of  marriage, 
and  her  heart  had  now  been  too  severely 
l»niised  to  admit  a  stranger  there.  Her 
fortune  was  a  handsome  one,  but  the 
only  satisfaction  tbis  gave  her  was,  that 
Ae  could  one  day  hestow  it  on  her 
niece. 

Although  tbe  sigh,  the  tear  would 

stin  escape  tbem,  on  any  allusion  to  their 

former  griefs,  happiness  and  gaiety  had 

once  again  resumed  their  station  at  the 

<^e,  when  lady  Aubrey,  whose  health 

^  been  some  time  declining,  after  an 

^ess  of  three  hours,  breathed  her  last 

in  the  arms  of  her  daughter. 

There  is  something  terrible  in  the 
near  approach  of  death  to  those  who 
are  left  to  deplore  its  power — "  But  it  is 
a  selfish  feeling,  a  feeling  the  beatified 

saint 
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sity.    She  could  not  comprehend  why  vr^ 

it  was  now  to  remain  free  from  attack 

"  People  living  in  the  country  could  ne- 
ver want  money — then  why  not   still 
constitute  the  happiness  of  others,  by  .. 
giving  that  they  themselves  had  no  need 
of?" 


Refinement  of  feeling  had,  happily  for 
her  peace  of  mind,  been  forgotten  in  her 
composition;  and  although  in  general 
she  testified  little  energy  in  ought  but 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  her  arguments 
on  the  folly  of  leaving  any  means  untri- 
ed,  by  which  they  might  still  be  able  to 
remain  in  dear,  fascinating  London,  gave 
such  force  and  animation  to  her  words 
and  gestures,  that  in  the  surprise,  the 
interest  it  occasioned,  Mr.  Bouverie  for 
once  allowed  the  Morning  Post  to  re- 
main unregarded  during  his  breakfast 
But  though  amused  by  her  conversation, 
he  was  not  to'  be  turned  from  his  inten- 
tion.    The  only  obstacle  was,  where 

could 
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mild  be  go  ?     A  residence  at  his  villa 

ut  fiidimond  was  attended  with  equal 

danger  as  staying  in  his  house  in  town, 

and  a  tnp  to  the  Continent  required  too 

nittcb  ready  money  for  him  to  think  of. 

In  this  dilemma  he  met  his  friend 
loidMontresor.  Although  much  younger 
than  Mr.  Bouverie,  at  college  they  had 
been  constant  associates;  and  notwith- 
standin£c  chance  had  since  seldom  thrown 
them  together,  when  it  did,  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  happy  hours  they  had  passed 
in  each  other's  society  never  failed  to 
^adden  the  hearts  of  both. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  it  was 
most  fortunate  for  Cecil.  The  quick 
eye  of  friendship  soon  perceived  all  was 
not  right  within  that  bosom  he  had 
known  but  as  the  seat  of  vivacity.  In 
a  {ew  moments  lord  Montresor  had  learn- 
ed the  cause ;  and,  whilst  he  made  it  ap- 
pear, with  the  kindness  of  feeling  that 

ever 
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ever  characterized  bini^  that  the  obUga- 
tion  would  be  entirely  on  bis  side,  en- 
treated Mr.  Souverte,  for  as  long  a  time 
as  he  found  it  agreeable,  to  make  use  of 
his  much-neglected  castle  in  Caernarvon^ 
shire. 

^'  It  is  a  beautiful  place,"  continued 
he,  *'^and  admiring  it  as  I  do,  the  visit- 
ing it  so  seldom  must  certainly  be  placed 
amongst  the  many  inconsistencies  of  my 
nature." 

Every  thing  was  immediately  ar- 
ranged between  them,  and  it  only  re- 
mained to  prepare  Mrs.  Bouverie  for  the 
banishment  that  awaited  her;  and  al- 
though this  was  done  by  her  husband 
with  much  caution  and  gentleness,  re- 
proaches, followed  by  hysterics,  were 
the  consequences.  But,  alas !  there  was 
no  appeal  With  a  cold  shudder  she 
heard  the  carriage  ordered  to  be  at  the 
door  by  five  o'dock  the  fbUmnng  mom^ 

ing. 


ing.  Still  she  could  not  think  it  possi- 
ble that  she  really  was  to  leave  London 
— something  yet  might  intervene  be- 
twe^i  her  and  this  dreaded  calamity. 

On  passing  to  the  dining-room,  she 
saw,  with  a  death-feel  at  heart,  and  total 
loss  of  appetite^  the  trunks  standing  rea- 
dy corded  for  the  hated  journey.  This 
was  quite  unexpected— ^he  had,  from  a 
horror  of  hastening  in  any  degree  their 
departure  declined  giving  directions 
to  her  serviHit,  and  she  knew  not  that 
Mr.  fiouverie  had  included  her  wardrobe 
with  his  own. 


vou  !•  ^  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  11. 


r: 


It  waft  a  lovely  evening,  fit  to  close 
A  lovely  day,  and  brilliant  in  repose. 


And  every  tree,  in  passing  one  by  one. 
Gleamed  out  with  twinkles  of  the  golden  sun. 

And  distant  snatches  of  blue  hills  between : 
And  there  the  alder  was  with  its  bright  green  ; 
And  the  broad  cbesnut  and  the  poplar's  shoot^ 
That  like  a  feather  waves  from  head  to  foot. 

And  now  with  thicker  shades  tlie  pines  appear,     - ' 
The  noise  of  hoofs  grows  duller  to  the  ear ; 
And  quitting  suddenly  their  gravelly  toil. 
The  wheels  go  spini.in^  o*er  a  sandy  soil. 
Here  first  the  silence  of  the  country  seems 
To  come  about  them  with  its  listening  dreams, 
And  full  of  anxious  thoughts,  lialf  fireed  from  pain, 
-  In  downward  musing  they  relapsed  again. 

RXMIliX, 

Afteb  a  journey  passed  in  sighs  and 

tears  by  Mrs.  Bouverie,  and  profound 

^    '    '  reveries 


t 


^i 
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TC9«ne&  \>y  \ier  equally-dissatisfied  hus- 
\)aQd,  ^ey  entered^  late  in  the  eve  of 
«&  a\Axminai  day »  the  beautiful  vale  of 

The  ooanty  of  Caemaryonsbire  stands 
tor  beauty  pre-eminent ;  tbe  sceneiy 
they  bad  passed  through  had  been  tran- 
toendently  lovely — ^but  where  is  the  bo« 
som,  at  war  with  itself,  accessible  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  ? 

Montresor  Castle,  a  Gothic  moss- 
grown  structure,  half  bosomed  in  tree^, 
backed  by  a  chain  of  majestic  mountains, 
whilst  vast  rocks  and  precipices,  inter- 
sected with  little  torrents,  seemed  wildly 
scattered  around  it,  appeared  proudly  oji 
an  eminente  before  them.  It  stood  in 
the  midst  of  an  undulating  lawn,  which 
being  let  run  to  decay,  appeared  but  as 
one  with   the   wild  uncultured  scene 

if 

that  surrounded  it    But  an  interested 
observer  would  have  perceived  it  had 

c  2  once 
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once  been  the  favourite  of  tei^te--that  *a 
fostering  guardian  had  caused  it  to  be 
decked  in  art's  gayest  smiles.  The  beau- 
tifully-winding gravelled  walks  were  liav\r 
lost,  and  appeared  but  as  one  with  the 
sloping  banks,  in  former  times  so  smooth 
and  green,  now  covered  with  high  coarse 
grass  and  brambles ;  whilst  the  venerable 
pines,  moss-grown  with  age,  seemed,  as 
the  wind^  blew  mournfully  around  them, 
to  sigh  for  the  "  smiles  of  ancient  days;** 

Woods,  thick,  intricate,  and  gloomy, 
offered  no  friendly  invitation,  as  wont,  to 
the  sun-weary  traveller ;  briars  and  this- 
tles now  monopolized  their  sheltering 
care,  and  bade  defiance  to  all  intruders. 

A  little  stream,  which  appeared  to 
have  formerly  been  much  wider,  now 
left  to  its  own  wild  course,  heedless  of 
the  ruin  that  surrounded  it,  carelessly 
bubbled  on:  the  moss-covered  stones, 
that  had  fallen  from  a  ruin  on  its  banks, 

were 
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were  passed  bugbingly  by,  as  it  rolled 
QO  to  the  little  cascade  formed  in  a  natu* 
ral  dedivity  of  the  rock.  The  moun- 
tain ash  stood  fantastically  on  its  bank, 
seeming  to  mock  the  proud  oak  which 
lay  at  its  feet,  levelled  by  the  storm  it- 
sdf  bad  bowed  U>  and  escaped. 

An  octagonal  Gothic  paviKon,  sur- 
rounded by  decayed  fragments  of  ston^ 
scattered  at  random  round  its  base,  had 
formerly  been  the  favourite  retreat  of 
the  late  lady  Montresor.  Her  harp,  her 
books,  had  been  carried  there,  and  her 
son  loved  h»  remembrance  too  well  to 
have  th^n  removed  after  her  death.  It 
had  been  a  complete  bower  of  roses  and 
jasmine ;  but  it  seemed  as  they  could 
not  live  unblessed  by  the  cheering  smile 
that  had  once  watched  over  theuu  The 
jasmine  had  long  lefit  the  walls,  killed 
by  the  rqiacious  ivy,  that  now  usurped 
its  place;  but  the  roses  still  lived,  and 
though   weakly   with  age,    sometimes 

c  3  smiled 
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smiled  forth  a  flower,  to  breathe  to  the 
soft  air  df  summer  the  tale  of  past  joy  Sw 

The  castle  was  of  andent  structure, 
but  it  had  undergonie  repair^  and  had 
been  newly  fitted  up  by  lady  Montresor, 
the  present  lord's  mother.  She  had  hail- 
ed with  delight  the  season  of  year  that 
took  her  to  this  dearly-lov^  redidence. 
It  was  then  the  scene  of  inteHectuid  en« 
joyment  and  refined  society.  Since  her 
death  her  son,  though  much  attached  to 
the  spot,  rarely  visited  it ;  and  when  he 
did,  the  ancient  fitmilies  that  surrounded 
him,  from  respect  to  his  mofher^s  me* 
mory  and  regard  for  himself,  never  al- 
lowed him  to  pass  a  day  in  solitude. 

Three  years  had  elapsed  since  his  last 
visit ;  and  many  a  death-blow  had  this 
given  to  the  speculations  (raised  by  the 
suavity  of  his  manners)  between  the 
mammas  and  the  pretty  Cambrian  lasses. 

The 
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The  establishment  of  the  castle  had 
gradually  decreased;  the  younger  part 
had  married,  and  the  old,  excepting  the 
worthy  steward,  the  housekeeper  (his 
wife),  their  daughter,  and  the  gardener, 
were  gathered  to  their  fore&thers* 

Mrs.  Watkins  with  surprise  read  of 
the  intended  visit  of  her  mpster^s  fUends. 
The  best  bedchamber  was  instantly  pre- 
pared— *^  Indeed  it  was  a  chamber  fit 
fiir  Cadwallader  himself.  Put  Cot  in 
heaven  pless  us !  what  shall  we  do  for 
hands?  My  lord  has  to  pe  sure  for- 
got that  Tavid— ^and  be  wds  a  pretty 
lad ! — ^is  now  married,  ^nd  got  a  family 
cf  his  oivn  flesh  and  plood  to  wait  on. 
And  Nanny  would  never  pe  easy,  thof  I 
told  her  we  coot  not  do  without  her,  till 
die  had  married  that  idle  fellow,  Ned 
Fames.  Well,  Cot  pless  us!  never 
mind !  You,  husband,  have  not  forgot^ 
your  manners ;  and  even  the  gardener, 
though  he  has  grown  so  plaguy  fat  of 

c  4  late. 
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Itte,'  can  dip  into  the  pest  Hvery  ooatv  I    1 
warrant  me:"  ^ 

•  ■  ii 

£yeiy  thing  was  doon arranged,  much  i 

to  the  satifllaction  and  pride  of  Mrs*  o 
Watkin^  who  plumed  herself  on  the  ge- 
neral order  of  her  department.    The  old 

gardener  waa  not  ao  fortunate :  he  only  ? 

wished  fSlat  he  had  received  a  little  ;{ 

longer  notice,  that  he  might  have  '^  just  ij 

trimmed  up  a  bit  before  the  windowi^  of  i 

the  i^ttihg-room."  ii 

Mr.  and  Mra.  B(>uv6rie  had  beeh  reai-       j 
dents  a  week  in  Montresor  Castle,  when       i 
the  conversation  related  iti  the  begin-       ] 
ning  of  thia  history  took  place.     The 
offer  of  the  attentive  Mrs.  Watkins  to 
sliew  the  rboms  the  casfie  contakied,  had 
been  declined  with  disgust ;  they  felt  no 
interest  in  viewing  a  place  whicb  unto- 
ward circmnstances^  had  made  their  {Mi- 
son.    From  the  sofk  of  the  inttitig4-oom     • 
to  her  chamber,  was  the  extent  of  Mrs. 

Bouverie's 
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BoQveiie's  joorneyings  ;  aiid  though  her 
k^d^s  took  in  a  i^der  circle,  his  mind 
vas  too  much  abeorbed  in  calculations 
for  time  to  oome,  to  give  any  attention 
to  objects  of  the  present. 

The  only  day  marked  from  the  others 
as  pofiflessing  any  interest  to  awake  the 
letha^  that  enveloped  their  faculties, 
was  the  one  that  lHt>ught  their  letters 
and  the  newspapers;  but  eren  these 
soon  failed  to  charm — ^they  were  but  to 
Aem  as  dialogues  from  the  dead-^mt  r&- 
ooids  of  pleasure  lost  to  tliem  for  ever. 
Hius,  in  a  second  Eden»  did  they  sleep 
away  their  days ;  and,  in  unavailing  sighsi 
fisr  the  past,  and  gloomy  prognostics  for 
the  future,  trifle  aws^  that  happiness 
they  might  have  still  allured  around 

s 

l^he  Ifbrary,  aJargeiDom  Gdniprohend- 
iDK  the  extent  of  one  wing  pf  the  castle, 
and  co^ntaming  a  most  valuable  selection 

c  5  of 
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of  booksy  implements  for  writing,  draw* 
ing»  in  short,  every  thing  that  tends  to 
make  the  reflective  nund  independ^it  of 
the  world  and  its  empty  pleasures,,  had 
by  Mrs.  Bouverie  never  been  entered^ 
She  had  read  but  little,  for  in  the  gay 
world  the  only  time  she  coidd  devote  to 
improving  the  inside  of  her  bea^  wa» 
that  in  which  her  maid  was  decorating 
the  out;  and  the  choice  of  her  studies 
was  confined  to  such  as  couM  best  fill 
up  a  chasm  in  the  trifling  miall-talk  of 
the  day.     In  drawing  she  had  gained 
much  admiration;  but  here  she  was  to- 
tally dependent  on  the  tdient  of  her 
master;    and  the  musie-room»  tiiough 
possessing  many  valuable  instruments, 
oiFer^  for  her  no  attractions.  Her  harp, 
through  the  attention  of  lord  Montresor, 
{who  remembered  that  his  mother's  had. 
been    removed    to    the  pavilion),  had 
been  carefully  sent  her.    She  felt  not 
the  kindnessi  and  the  only  sensation  its* 

appearance. 


«  ^ 
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^pearanoe  produced,  was  a  tear  to  the 
memory  of  past  pleasures. 

A  letto-  at  length  arrived,  which  eli- 
cited a  degree  of  curiosi^  from  the 
slumbering  ^ulties  of  Mrs.  Bouveiie. 
It  bore  the  hand-writing  of  lord  Au- 
br^.  Ere  the  seal  was  broken  she  ex- 
dfumed — **  He  has  then  heard  c^  our 
misery,  inta>ds  relieving  it,  and  we 
shall  now  set  off  instantly  for  London.* 

Mr.  Bouverie  had  no  such  hopes;  he 
knew  his  brother  was  in  ill  health — ^he 
felt  happy  in  again  seeing  his  well-knowR 
band ;  and  the  smile  of  delight  this  spread 
over  his  fine  countenance,  ill  prepared 
Mrs.  Bouverie  for  the  result. 

The  letter  was  no  sooner  read  tfa 
ihe  again  relapsed  into  a  state  of  apath 
her  griefs  were  even  at  too  low  an  ebb 
lUow  her  to  feel  acutely  the  keen  pa 
of disappointmeDt.  Shescarcely  atter 
c'6 
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ed  to  the  intelligence  that  lord  Aubrey 
was  in  London,  previous  to  his  departare 
from  England — ^that  he  requested,  du- 
ring his  absence,  their  protection  fer  fais 
daughter— his  regret  that  their  visit  m 
Wales  would  deprive  hira  of  Hie  plea^ 
sure  he  had  anticipated  in  sedng  thenr), 
but  that  he  still  hoped,  by  bringing  his 
daughter  part  of  her  journey,  his  brother 
t^ould  meet  him  the  rest ;  and  whilst  he 
received   his  treasure   from   his  hands, 
render,  by  a  farewell  embrace,  his  every 
wish  gratified. 

It  was  some  time  since  Mr.  Bouverie 
had  seen  his  niece;  and  to  his  wife's  in- 
quiry of  what  she  was  like,  replied — ^'^The 
prettiest  little  rosy-faced  fairy  ymi  ever 
beheld ;  and,  from  being  an  only  child, 
I  doubt  not  my  brother  and  sister  have 
spoiled  her:  but  her  little  wayward 
whims  will  serve  to  amuse  us  whilst  we 
remain  in  this  nest  of  blue  devOs.** 

**  Blue  devils !  they  are  the  real  japan 

black; 
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black;  and  the  poor  child  will  die  of 
^isui  the  first  week,"  interrupted  Mrs» 
Bouyerie.  **  If  not  frcwn  affection  to- 
wards your  wife»  will  not  kindness  to 
wards  your  niece  induce  you  to  disclose 
our  affidrs  to  this  philanthropic  brother,, 
who  considerately  shuts  his  ears,  whilst 
no  doubt  all  the  world  are  amusing^ 
themselves  by  opening  theirs  to  our 
misfortunes  7^ 

The  smile  this  burst  of  »)ger  ooea* 
doned  Mr.  Bouverie  was  passed  unno-^ 
ticed.  She  awoke  but  front  the  calm 
that  suceeeded,  to  say  **,  adieu,."  obl  the 
nxmiing  he  departed  to  conduct  his 
niece  to  the  castle. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  III. 


•The  leinembnmce  of  her  father  never 


approaches  her  heart,  hot  the  tjraniiy  of  her  sorrows 
takes  all  livelihood  from. her  cheek. 

SnJltKESFEARC.^ 

Mbs.  Bouverie  could  not  have  believed^ 
until  she  had  passed  three  days  alone^^ 
three  days  deprived  even  of  the  gratifi- 
cation of  having  some  one  to  echo  her 
groans,  that  her  wretchedness  was  calla- 
ble of  increase ;  but  her  heairt,  worn  spi- 
ritless by  ennui,  yielded  no  emotions  of 
delight,  as  she  heard  the  carriage  Which 
contained  her  husband  drive  slowly  up 
the  avenue  to  the  castle. 

She  was  sitting  in  a  laige  chair  before 
the  fire»  her  feet  on  the  fender,  her  looks 
bent  vacantly  on  the  glowing  fuel ;  she 

moved 
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mored  not  from  her  seat,  but  on  tlie 
doc^s  being  thrown  open»  turned  list- 
les^y  to  wdcome  her  husband.  Thatcher 
niece  was  to  accompany  him,  she  had 
loag  ceased  to  remember ;  and  with  sur^ 
pris^  mixed  with  admiration^  she  beheld 
a  graceful  figure^  enveloped  in  a  fum^ 
tmyelling  pelisse,  follow  him  into  the 
room.  Involuntarily  she  arose,  and  on 
being  presented,  exclaimed,  scarcely 
knowing  that  she  gave  words  to  her  fed- 
ings — **  Believe  me.  Miss  Bouverie,  I 
pity  you."  This  was  quite  unexpi?cted> 
and  Juliet  returning  her  embrace,  hurst 
into  tears. 

She  bad  suffered  much  in  partings 
fixKn  her  father ;  and  the  fatigues  of  her 
journey,  joined  to  this  unlooked-fijtr. 
commiseration  in  a  strainer,  quite  suIk' 
dued  her*  Could  she  have  understood 
the  grounds  from  ^hich  it  sprang^^  she« 
would  have  smiled-.  Ardently  loving, 
the  country  herself,  the  idea  never  en- 
tered 
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tered  her  imagination  that  any  one  oould 
feel  happier  in  London  than  when  en- 
joying its  peaceftil  delights;  but  Mrs. 
Bouverie  had  unconsciously  touched  the^ 
cord  that  vibrated  all  her  sorrows,— ••*  I 
am  indeed  an  object  of  pity,**  she  men* 
tally  sighed,  as  she  vainly  strove  to  curb 
the  rebellrous  tear;  then  endeavoured^ 
by  conversing  with  her  aunt,  to  turn 
her  thoughts  into  another  channel ;  but 
her  &ther  was  ever  in  her  thoughts;: 
the  sad — sad  parting — ^his  last  adieu  t^ill 
vibrated  in  her  ears — her  utterance  wa& 
cfaoaked — her  heart  ached  even  to  burst- 
ings 

Ashamed  df  thus  evincing  her  sehsi- 
!nlity  before  a  stranger^  and  direa(Mng,, 
yet  wishing  to  see  the  impression  it. 
created,  she  brushed  away  the  tear  that 
impeded  her  sight,  and  cast  a  hasty 
gknce  towards  her  aimt.  She  was  re* 
Iteved  on  finding  hersdf  totally  unre- 
garded.   Mrs..  Bouverie  *  had  vesuined 

her 
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ber  seat  8t  tife  fire-— hw  large  Indian 
shawl  still  more  dosely  enTdk)ped  her 
ibnn— -her  hadr,  oi  the  darkest  hra9hi, 
was  carelessly  bndded  orer  her  pale  de*> 
jeeted  face ;  she  i^ke  not  even  to  her 
husband,  who  was  by  ber  side  examin- 
ing his  letters.  Juliet  conteroplatend  her 
with  cimonty,  and  for  a  time  her  woes 
weie  foi^gott^fi.— *'  la  this^**  she  thought 
— -'*  this  the  fascinating  creature  my^ 
fitther  and  aunt  have  told  me  of^  It 
must  be  Illness  that  has  deprived  of  its 
glowing  lovellnesa  that  still  intefestih^ 
face."  The  reverie  coaatinued,  amd  Ju-' 
liet,  left  to  herself,  regained  sdmef hing  of 
ber  lost  composure. 

From  her  aunt  she  turned  to  survey 
the  apartment  The  massy  antique  fur- 
niture of  scarlet  cldtb,  although  intei^ 
suxed  with  the  luxurious  modem,  uni- 
ted with  the  dark  osk  pannels  and  door^ 
ftehly  displayed  by  the  %ht  of  two  soli- 
t»y  candles^  tended  to  increase  her  de« 

jection^ 
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jectioii.  The  nxxn  was  spadous,  and  m 
one  of  the  laige  old  window-recesses,  a 
stand  of  greenhouse  plants  attracted  her 
attention.  Compodng  her  voice  as 
steadilj  as  she  could,  she  asked  if.  her 
aunt  was  fi»d  <rf'£k>wer8? 

^  My  aflfections,**  replied  Mis.  Bou  ve« 
ri^  with  what  Juliet  considered  the  ir- 
ritahifity  of  illness,  '^have  long  since 
died  an  accidental  death,  and  I  am  fond 
erf"  nothing." 

**  But  vain  repinings,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Bouveri^  as  he  closed  his  last  letter; 
^fi>r  truly  in  that,  AllHnia,  you  waste 
your  dajrs."    ' 

^  And  thus  to  lose  them,"  qifi>ted  Mra« 
Bouveri^  ^  is  all  the  use  I  wish  to  make 
of  time  passed  in  this  hateful  place.'' 

On  the  removal  of  coffee,  Juliet  ex- 
pressed a  wish  of  retiring;  and  Mrs. 
Watkins  was  summoned  to  conduct  her 
to  her  chamber.*-**'  I  hope  you  will  feel 
yourself  comfortable^  madam,**  said  the 
kind*hearted  housekeeper ;  *^I  have  pre* 

pared* 
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pored,  to  my  &ncy,  the  best  room  the 
house  contains  for  you-^the  room  that 
my  late  dear  lady  preferred^  on  aeooont 
of  the  beautiful  prospect,  -  and  its  bandir 
ness  to  the  library;  but  why  for  that  I 
cannot  tell,  for  I  am  sure  there  are  a 
power  of  books  in  the  inner  little  dross- 
ing*rooin :  and  thinking  that  you  may 
knre  learning  as  wdl  as  that  dear  depart- 
ed jsngel,  I  have  this  momii^  dusted 
them  all  myself/' 

Juliet  smiled  as  she  thanked  her  at- 
tention^  and  closing  the  door,  began  to 
examine  this  hlghly-vaunted  chamber; 
and  it  had  not  been  over-rated— •comfort, 
and  elegance  seemed  every  whero  blend- 
ed.   The  hangings  of  white  musliii  over 
pnk  silk,  though  faded  by  time,  still, 
be^ke  the  refinement  of  the  mind  that  >. 
had  once  inhabited  it    The  toilet^table^ . 
bjr  the  attention  of  the  little  Frt^ndi 
maid  she  had  brought  with  her,  waa. 
drawn  dose  before  the  dieerful  blazing^ 

fire; 
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fire :  she  sat  down  befcxe  it  Tbe  little 
&«sdng*boxes  strewed  over  i1^  appeared 
to  have  been  saecedij  preserved  io  the 
same  rtate  as  when  last  used  by  their 
regretted  owner* 

Meehanically  she  raised  the  oover  of 
the  one  her  hand  rested  on;  a  ruby  ring^ 
aiBxod  by  a  diain  to  a  braoelet  of  the 
same  stones,  recalled  the  thoughts  that 
had  again  strayed  to  her  fiithec    The 
gloomy  consciousness  that  the  hand  it 
had  once  decorated  now  lay  mouldering 
with  the  dusty  caused  her  hastily  to  re* 
[daoe  it :  her  soul  was  attuned  tohorrors 
-£4iw  spkits  were  at  their  lowest  ebl>— ^ 
and  with  the  idea  of  deaths  she  for  the 
first  time  associated  her  father.    Sud« 
denly  rousing  hersdf-^'^It  is  wrongs" 
she  s^d,  *^  to  indulge  these  sad  presenti* 
ments;  my  fiither  will  be  returned  to 
me,  blest  with  renovated  health  and 
spirits*    But  oh!  that  I  could  bound 
over  these  surrounding  mountains^  and 

again 
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ugainreoeiTe  his  Icnred  embracer  Tears 
again  overflowed  ber  eyes,  and  die  sunk 
sobbing  on  her  pillow  to  lieep. 

Jaliet  found,  on  awning  at  a  late 
hour  the  fbllowing  mornings  Ibat  sleep, 
^bich  bad  often  laughed  at  her  endet- 
TouFS  to  allure  it  in  happier  hours,  had 
proved  a  true  friend,  wbUst  smarting 
^der  the  agc»iy  ^f  ^Ketion.  Tiie  cares 
that  had  iveighed  so  beovily  on  her 
heart  the  preceding  evening,  were,  by 
its  ^ntle  influence,  soothed  and  allayed. 
She  had  recovered  the  fatigues  of  her 

• 

jowmey,  and  with  it  her  wonted  tone  of 
spirits ;  a  aimie  passed  over  her  coun* 
tcnanoe,  as  she  thou^t  of  the  horrors 
that  so  lately  overwhelmed  her.  The 
sanie  suligects  of  grief  wese  again  revert* 
^  to,  but  how  different  their  aspect! 
i^w,  with  tiie  ligfat-heartedness  of  youth, 
^  felt  assured  there  must  be  many 
h^py  moments  in  store  for  her-^-lhat 
days  passed  in  ciiildhaod  so  delightfully 

would 
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would  return  with  a  eharm  still  fnorc 
enhanced  by  this  short  separation  from 
those  she  loved. 

Affliction  will  destroy  mo^t  things; 
but  a  woman's  vanity  (and  philosophers 
have  even  condescended  to  remark  upon 
it)  will  not  fear  to  struggle  with  this 
bitter  enemy.    Juliet  felt  a  wish  of  pre- 
possessing her  aunt  in  her  favour,  for 
she  was  consdous  that  her  swollen  eyes 
and  inarticulated  words  had  done  little 
that  way  the  preceding  evening,  which 
her  maid  Victoire  perceiving,  dressed 
her  with  the  nicest  care;  therefore  the 
smile  that  illuminated  the  lovely  coun- 
tenance she. saw  reflected  in  the  large 
pier-gkss  in    the    dressing-room,    had 
much  to  do  with  this  gratified  feeling. 

The  summons  to  the  breakfast-room 
was  instantly  attended ;  and  the  appear- 
ance oi  Mrs.  fiouverie  by  daylight, 
more  strongly  confirmed  her   in    the 

opinion 
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•pmkm  that  she  was  a  sufiering  invalid. 
With  ho^m  ever  open  to  emoticms  of 
pity,  Juliet  felt .  sensibly  affected,  and 
die  aflfectionately  pressed  the  hand  her 
aunt  had  ofiered  to  her  lips.    Mrs.  Bou^ 
vine  returned  not  the  pressure;  with 
her  thoughts  and  looks  fixed  on  the  as- 
tcmished   girl,  she  exclaimed — ^  How 
beautiful  your  hair  is  dressed!   what 
lovely  plaits!    What  a  pity  that  true 
Parisian  head  is  not  in  London !   I  really 
must  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons,  my 
dear  Miss  Bouverie :  what  could  I  have 
have  been  thinking  of?  I  might  have 
q^ared  you  this   unnecessary  trouble: 
we  live  here  in  the  land  of  ghosts  and 
savages ;  never  seeing — ^never  conversing 
with  any  thing  human  or  divine;  the 
appearance  of  old  Watkins  would  even 
finghten  a  Cherokee  chief,  and  his  wife,, 
poor  mummy!   has  been  dead,  I  am 
sure,  many  years,  without  knowing  it. 
What  reoompence  is  there  then  to  be 
expected  in  taking  so   much  pains? 

You 
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You  finule,  but  believe  me  you  wlU  sooi 
come  to  my  costume ;  end  find  that  t 
keep  your  ludr  out  of  your  eyes,'*  bri»sh 
•ing  her  bruds  mare  closely  under  he 
cap, ''  and  your  limbs  screened  from  thh 
c^ill  mountain  blast,**  wrapping  the  In 
dian  shawl  still  more  dosely  around  her. 
^^  is  the  true  art  <^  a  Caml^ian  toilet." 

Juliet  had  not  been  long  an  inhabitant 
of  Montresor  Castle  befinre  it  was  ^com- 
pletely explored.  The  praises  bestowed 
on  the  habitable  part  gratified  the  heart 
of  Mrs.  Watkins ;  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  allowed  to  remain  in  ruinSf 
imparted  an  enchantment  to  her  own  it 
had  never  before  experienced. 

With  the  light  bound  of  youth,  ^ 
wandered  over,  the  neglected  grounds; 
and  the  mountain  that  hid  from  her 
view  the  road  on  which  ev^y  step  had 
increased  the  separation  from  her  father, 
from  the  wish  of  ^gain  beholding  it, 

was 
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miMcefM^  with  ecstacy;  but,  alat! 

nwontams  yet  more  lofty   atijl  screowd 

itfiom  her  si^t.  and  the  little  curve 

fcit^ound  round  its  rugged  side  wai 

ill  she  coold  ffiaoem.     With  the  sicken- 

mg  fctfing  of  disappointment  she  retrod 

^rteps;  the  little  pavilion  at  its  foot 

(■feed  an  asylum  wherein  she  might 

"b*4%b  the  tears   that  would  not  be 

affltidled.    Here  was  nothing  to  chew 

-)>o^g  to   exhilarate  her  drooping 

ipirita.    Mournfully  she  seated  herself 

(« the  massy  stone  comice,  sev&^ed  by 

time  from  its  roof;  the  withered  leaves 

of  autumn  strewed  its  marUe  floor,  and 

Aoeds  abne  remained  of  the  Indian 

nutting  that  had  ^Hinerly  covered  it 

Tbe  Btruigless   harp,    which  a  touch 

would  have  annihilated,   occupied  the 

tnoe  place  as  when  last  lady  Montresor 

W  called  forth  its  tones;  the  ivy  was 

cte^ng  up  it)  base,  and  festoons  c^the 

tuidweed,  seeming  to  chain  it  to  the 

itose  fretvork  of  the  window,  played 

TOL.  L  D,  along 
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ialong  Sbi  fiama  The  fitde  gaO^-l 
hockA  in  the  recesses  were  mfidewed  bi 
damp ;  everj  thing  bespoke  the  desok 
ti<Mi  that  reigned  around-^the  firagiEtj 
1^  art — the  dominion  of  natnre.  Thi 
beautiiiilly-sculptured  dome's  de^  ca 
vities  had  become  the  resting^p^^  c^ 
birds ;  they  there  fearlessly  reared  theii 
young,  and  from  thence  did  they,  hy 
screams  and  flutterings,  appear  to  resent 
all  encroachments  on  their  privacy. 

In  scenes  SO  wildly  different  from  those 
she  had  been  accustomed  to,  Juliet  stood 
much  danger  of  becoming  a  heroine; 
indeed,  in  the  most  uncultured  l^east, 
solitude  has  powers  of  sowing  some  seeds 
of  sentiment;  but  here,  how  rich  a  soil 
'was  there  to  flourish  in,  did  the  volatility 
of  the  heart  allow  it!    She  imagined  a 
tesemblance  between  the  destiny  of  the 
little  pavilion  and  her  own ;  they  had 
each  been  cherished*— each  been  desert- 
ed— Deserted !  {for  she  rather  quarrelled 

with 
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W&  thQ  woed)  yes»  desert^  is  surely 
not  too  hmdx  a  term  to  express  separar 
tkn  from  those  we  lave.-<-'^  But  whp 
oould  Delect  this  little  psradise  of  de- 
li^^its  ?— -even  my  aunt — but  I  must  go 
aad  ask  her  its  whole  history.**  Saying 
which,  she  carefully  shut  the  door ;  with 
one  step  on  its  stone  in  the  centre, 
qprung  over  the  little  brook,  and  was  in 
a  few  minutes  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Bouverie. 

Impatient  to  pour  forth  her  numerous 
inquirieSt  yet  checked  by  the  gloom  of 
the  room^  and  fearing  to  awaken  distress^ 
ing  remembrances  in  the  bosom  evi- 
dently already  sufficiently  beat  down 
with  sorrow  and  indisposition,  she  he«U 
tated,  and  was  retiring,  when  her  aunt 
addressed  her.~-*^  Is  not  the  ennui  of 
tins  place  insupportable  ?  I  see,  my  dear 
Juliet,  you  adopt  Mr.  Bouverie's  princi- 
ple, and  seek  amusement  in  varying 
your  apartment ;  but  belkve  me,  it  is  a 

D  2  mistaken 
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mistaken  endeavour.  What  is  tbe  ad, 
vantage  of  making  a  graceful  entrSe  oi 
exit?  who  18  there  to  see  it?  The  old 
savages  in  their  sleek  satin  coats  and 
dose-curled  wigs,  are  too  stardh  to  look 
out  of  their  frames  at  the  poor  devoted 
wretch,  ^  who  drags,  at  each  remove,  a 
lengthened  diain,'  without  any  chance  of 
alleviation.** 

The  first  pause  was  seized  by  Juliet 
to  venture  upon  her  mission.  She  be- 
gan— **  I  am  interested ^" 

"  Interested  ?**  interrupted  her  aunt, 
'*  interested  ?  impossible  !**    She  looked 
up  in  amaze,  and,  for  the  first  time,  dis- 
covered Juliet's  walking  costume.  Hard- 
ly believing  the  evidence  of  her  eyes— 
•*  Is  this  change  of  dress,**  said  she,  **  ano- 
ther speculative  charm  against  ennui^  or 
haye  you  really  spirits  to  venture  with- 
out the  walls  of  this  den  ?  even  in  this 
I  can  give  you  no  hopes ;  you  will,  be- 
lieve me,  soon  give  it  up,    I  know  the 
fallacy  of  it — I  have  in  my  time  scoured 

the 
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tiie  oountiy  in  seardi  of  an  adventure. 
Wbtt  novd  but  pfomises  you  an  inte* 
resting  spcnrtsraan  for  your  pains?  Yes, 
I  have  walked  over  fidlow  land  in  Tay* 
kx^s  tight  shoes,"  glandng  at  Juliet's 
fittle  splashed  boots,  ^  picked  blackber- 
ries with  new  gloves,  both  of  which  ar- 
ticles of  dress  they  say  proclaim  the  ele- 
gmt  female — have  hummed  a  French 
song,  before  what  I  afterwards  disco- 
vaed  (for  all  shooting  dresses  are  the 
fione  you  know)  to  have  been  a  dashing 
young  gamekeeper ;  but  this  is  long  ago, 
and  the  last  time,  I  promise  you,  the 
country  should  have  contained  me,  but 
finr  this  last  sad  dreumstance.'' 

She  paused,  and  Juliet,  after  waiting  a 
little  to  recover  the  surprise  her  aunt's  dis- 
course occasioned,  commenced  again  her 
inquiries. — **  I  wish  to  talk  to  you,  my 
dear  aunt,  about  the  pavilion." 

Mrs.  Bouverie's  countenance  suddenly 
brightened. — **  The  Pavilion  ?  the  dear 
mptunms  Pavilion?  is  it  possible  you 

O  S  have 
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bavebeen  there?— ^Init  *lis  cruel  to  remina 
me  of  past  joys.  How  well  do  I  re- 
member  the  kst  evening  I  passed  there ! 
the  glance  I  caught  of  mjrsdf  in  the 
large  mirror  in  the  rotunda!  the^  pecu- 
liarity of  my  dress— some  called  it  be- 
witching. If  Cecil  was  ever  jealous,  it 
was  fliiat  hi^t ;  for  I  really  was  grati- 
fied wfth  the  alftentions  of  that  metecnr 
Of  fiiishion  Comwallis ;  1  met  hhn— let 
me  see,  where  did  I  first  meet  him? 
however,  I  ehanced  to  have  oh  the  same 
dress  Dmt  night  as  when  he  first  aaw  me. 
I  do  say. that  Mrs.  Bell  is,  after  all,  the 
only  woman  who  can  fancy  a  dress,  and 
set  off  one's  person  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Oh!  if  I  had  but  strength  of 
mind  to  have  my    trunks  unpacked, 

•  •  • 

what  loves  of  her  fabricating  I  could 
shew  you !  indeed,  it  M^as  confessed  Uiat 
no  woman  t>f  fashion  wore  such  hand- 
some bkmd  as  myself.  But  this  dress,  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  conceided  an  as- 
sassin in  every  fi)ld;  at  least,  so  th^ 

told 
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toH  me:  bat  thxi  repetition  of  flatteries 
BMutbwe  yoUt  yet  I  cannot  help  in* 
doling  in  tbeir  reoc^ection.  Well^ 
tibis  night  at  the  Pavilion,  I  ahnoat  felt 
imcomfortaUe  in  being  the  ol^ect  of  so 
mudi — ^what  shall  I  call  it?*--«dmiration 
C(»n waUis  sdd  it  was.  You  will  wonder 
how  I  remember  all  these  things. 
With  dl  this  my  trium}d|  was  fated 
not  to  be  complete  utotU  the  end  of  the 
evening;  when  imaguie,  if  possible^  tny 
astoBiahmenty  ddi^t,  and  glory,  <ni 
fiading  myself  distinguished,  complin 
mented,  and  regarded  byroyalty  T 

This  eoaftmed  evory  thing.  The 
wonder^  the  confusion,  the  amazement, 
wMdi  the  Tolubility  of  Mrs.  Bouverie's 
discourse  had  given  rise  to,  was  now 
fumed  into  dread  ;  and  Juliet  had  ooly 
to  condemn  herself  for  having  thus  waur 
tooly,  for  her  own  gratification,  disturb- 
ed a  mind,  which,  from  disorder  on  the 
aerves^  evidently  had  become  unsettled* 

D  4  At 
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At  fltiy  ether  time,  with  what  admira 
ticm  would  she  not  have  regarded   th< 
brilliaDcy<— the  animation  that  gave  ex- 
traordinaiy  heauty  to  a  &ce  she  could 
now  only  regard  with  terror  blended 
with  pity !    Carefully  her  eyes  avoided 
the  proud  expression  of  those  ivhich, 
fixed   on  her,  seemed  to  await    some 
token  of  attention.    In  vain  the  wreath 
of  ivy  she  bore  in  her  hand  was  twirled 
and  twisted^  no  idea  would  oome  to  her 
aid,  which  might  serve,  without  wound* 
ing,  to  turn  the  current  of  her  aunt's 
thoughts. 

• 

In  this  dilemma  she  was  again  ad- 
dressed.— '*  That  ivy.  Miss  Bouverie," 
and  she  said  it  with  some  asperity,  ^  that 
ivy  monopolizes  your  attention.  -  Its 
appearance  is  really  very  natural,  but  I 
never  could  bear  ivy ;  indeed,  flowers  of 
all  kinds  much  oftener,  I  think,  take 
from  (an  Irishism  you  will  say),  by  giv- 
ing too  much  to  the  appearance.    Believe 

me, 
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me,  there  is  much  accomplished  by  the 
turnout  of  a  well-r^ulated  head:  po^ 
no,  ivy  would  never  have  gained  me  a 
prince's  condescension.  Beauty  needs 
not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament  indeed ; 
jewels  do  more  in  one  hour  than  the  un- 
adorned head  of  innocence  would  in  a 
twelvemontb.** 

In  the  energy  of  this  conclusion  she 
took  the  wreath  out  of  Juliet's  hand» 
who  had  long  perceived  that  it  was  mis- 
taken for  artificial ;  but  from  the  volu- 
bility of  her  aunt*s  discourse,  to  explain 
bad  been  impossible.  Its  reality  was 
soon  discovered,  and  Juliet  receiving  it 
agsun,  hesitatingly,  and  with  effort,  said 
— "  I  gathered  it  just  now  at  the — ^the — 
pavilicm,"  casting  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
same  time  to  see  the  effect  produced. 
Surprise  again  took  place  of  dread,  fpr 
the  expression  of  Mrs.  Bouverie's  coun- 
tenance completely  changed;  inanity 
crept  over  it — she  again  seemed  to  turn 
within  herself,  as  with  a  disappointed 

J}  5  air 
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air  sbe  said — ^  Ymi  nust  have  thought 
me  mad:  I  imagined  you  had  been 
vpeddng  of  the  Pavflion  at  'Brighton ; 
inrho  <x>iild  hare  dfeamed  that  any  thia|^ 
here  woald  have  for  a  m<mient  ga&ied 
your  attention  ?^ 

The  relief  this  explanation  gave  Juu 
liet  is  impossible  to  describe;  yet  the 
manners  of  her  aunt  were  still  moilt  unac- 
eountable.    She  was  still  far  6pom  hav- 
ing  gained  the  inftrmation  she  wiiAied ; 
1)ut  any  furthei'  attention  from  her  ab- 
sorbed corapmiion  was  a  vain  expecta- 
tion.   The  reclining  posture — the  hand 
-over  the  eyes — bM.  the  appearances  of  in- 
disposition, were  again  resumed;   and 
whether  her  ideas  had  returned  to  the 
blissful  times  so  forciUy  described,  or 
whether  she  had  yielded  to  the  dominicm 
of  sleep,  was  equally  undeterminsMe. 

Little  of  Juliet's  time  was  passed  in 
Mrs.    Bouveiie's   presenoe-HSodety   it 

could 
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tDoU  Bol;  be  caUed--p-*'  I  b^  your  par^ 
den,  you  were  speekui^"  li^tleflilj  utr 
leiBd  after  an  animated  qpe^  was 
small  enoouragement  tow^r^  Its  ivpetir 
tion;  yet  did  Juliet  negfeet  ythiny 
Oat  might  tend  to  Ime  her  out  of  the 
raUen  gloom  which  perrad^  hereneiy 

Acuity.  She  talked  of  mufiio—exiiKsaed 
her  love  for  it,  and  phyfiiHy  drawing 
the  harp  towards  her,  would  entreat  her 

tosing^  But  all  to  no  purpose ^^  What's 

the  use?^  was  the  c«ly  evidence  she  re- 
edved  4)£  having  be^i  atteqded  to.  For 
the  sake  o{  her  health,  i^rilis,.  eyeiy 
^imgr  would  she  Mpompaoy  her  in  her 
walks? — she  would  shew  her  so  many 
beautiesH&^m  wher^  tjye  ea^tle  looked 
to  the  best  advantage-^the  tittle  viUa^ 
chiwcch,  which  really  wiis  hot  so  very  far 
—the  sirange  epitaphs^  th?  ^language  of 
^hicb  perhaps  she  un^jiei^stood. 

**  I  vflclaistand  th^gi  ti-.J  vnderstaigid 
Welch  r  scsei^^  Mfs,  jBouvene ;  ••  but 

D  6  for 
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for  my  ignorance,  by  this  lime  I  must 
have  been  dead.  No,  no !  I  have  found 
some  consolation  in  not  understanding 
a  word  that  fat  monster,  Owen,  used  to 
mutter  when  I  first  came :  but  I  fancy^ 
he  is  indignant,  or  weary  perhaps,  with 
having  had,  as  Cecil  would  say, '  to  dra^ 
the  coach  all  himself;'  for  I  now,  thank 
Heaven,  never  hear  the  sound  of  hts 
vcdce.** 

Thus  all  was  to  no  purpose — ^nothing 
Juliet  could  do  or  say  lightened  the 
weight  of  woe  on  Mrs.  Bouverie*s  brow, 
or  the  JiniteuU  of  its  dissatisfied  tenant. 

The  principles  of  industry  and  recti- 
tude had  been  too  fordUy  inculcated  to 
'  allow  of  Juliet's  passing  her  time  in  the 
same  unprofitable  mann^.  She  esta- 
blished herself  in  the  library,  where, 
thfo^gh  the  constant  attention  of  Mr. 
Bouverie^  a  dieerful  fire  always  blazed.. 
ftere*  mt^eet  to  no  interruptions,  save  a 

xemovak 
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wmoval  to  the  further  end  of  the  large 
table,  <m  a  very  desperate  blow  of  ennui 
being  aimed  at  the  fiercely-burning  log^ 
she  passed  her  time  in  study.  In  every 
aooompfishment  she  was  a  proficient: 
the  <me  of  drawing  was  her  fiivoarite, 
and  but  for  constant  attention,  every 
other  for  this  one  would  have  been  ne- 
^ected.  Left  to  herself,  it  became  her 
principal  occupation.  From  the  cabi- 
nets she  selected  studies,  and  so  beauti* 
fiiUy  executed  them,  that  her  unde  de* 
dared,  though  his  eyes  might  be  dazzled 
by  the  fire,  that  he  did  not  know  the 
ini^nal  from  the  copy. 

The  discovery  of  a  drawer  full  of  wires 
for  the  pianoforte  was  hailed  with  as 
much  delight  by  Mr.  Bouverie  as  by  Ju* 
fiet  Hitherto  the  music-room  had  been 
usdess— the  instrument  wanted  a  few 
strings,  and  from  its  bdng  quite  out  of 
tunej  Juliet  had  given  it  up  in  despair. 

••There 
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'^  There  is  then  no  need  of  anothq» 
Bxe/*  s^hed  Mr.  Boav^rie,  dosing  it  iw- 
despair. 

But  this-  abiKidwtly-supplied'  9toc^ 
g^^  tm  lio  hopes  of  getlVig  ii  in  r^ 
ffdr,  tbttt  wanted  but  a  tui^g^rk  to 
jmtUw. .  Aftar  a  d^gent  seanjiyone  vm^ 
lcMii9d»  the  fii?e  ivas  .lighted,,  and  Juliet 
.aad  hei!  u«ele  were^oompletcly  liappy* 


Thefiit  nKonfiter,  Owen;  looked  bis 
tis&ctapn*  and  by  collecting  and  dusting 
all  the  .rauisie  he  could  lay  bii»  hands  ^n^ 
expressed  his  gi^atiti^.  Jfe  eyidently 
had  a  soul  given  to  melody,  and  the- 
ilowens  that  now  eviery  whew  deeorat^ 
tiie  .xoovo^  bore  evidfuoe  that  e:}ccuses 
^;ere  ncit  ww#ng  for  the  enjoym^t  «f 
M$  Dc^Ie  €if  j^weet  aoraids.  Hif  fee}- 
ingslioweiser  vffm  kept  svii^  Ixmn^^^ 
and  hb  U^tening  ear  ^iH>uJd  Imf^  p«3isQd 
ttnob«5rved,  but  for  "  The  noble  raoe  of 
Shenkln"  one  day  striking    upon    it. 

Thisi 
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lost,  and  ^dapfing  bis  H^iicUy  tothe  detri- 

loeiit  of  a  Clnnaflo^^^sr  vase^  whksb  sunk 

to  roe  no  xnmre^.  exckSxwi-^^  J«at  the 

feaotifidtiiBe  my  itear latjr  utedto  play  f 

I  WIS  pfefcty  awure,  if  I  was  walckftil^ 

«>meone  «r  etiier  of  4Jbom  would  itrilge 

^  agoia^**     He  had  gained  Ju1k€%  «t> 

testioA^  and  he  went  on--^*'  Put  il  was. 

afltm  thU  rooBA  l^t  I  utad  to  aa  listen 

to  k,  fop  It  was  only  to  company  fblios 

(iutt  our  pleased  mistaress  used  to  aing 

bere ;  and  to  ntiy  mind  it  aKvsy  s  seemed 

to  sound  petter  coining  out  throagh  t^ 

^^vUion  window,!^ 

Here  tben  was  an  opportunity  aifhav^ 
lag  her  -enrioaily  gratified — ^the  inteirest 
accounted  forthnt  this  {daae  invariably 
^e  fise  to^.  But  it  seemed^  as  though; 
it  were  always  to.  be  evaded,  for  Owen, 
once  allowed  to  speak,  was  not  tebeput 
out  of  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  He  con* 

tinued-— ^ 
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tinuCd-^*'  The  last  time  she  ever  came 
there,  was  with  niy^lord  and  Miss  Marian^ 
I  never  shall  forget  her  peaceful  looks- ! 
She  said  to  m^  *  Owen,'  says  she,  ^  you. 
seem  just  to  have  as  great  a  pleasure  in 
this  ]daee  as  myself,  for  you  trims  up 
this  place  petter  than  any  other.'  I  look^ 
ed  after  her :  she  seemed  to  me  to  leaii 
for  stay  on  Miss  Marian's  and  my  lordY 
arm,  and  I  never,  after  that  tay,  saw  her 
out  again."     His  voice  faltered  as  he 
concluded,  and  his  coarse  brown  hand 
brushed  off  the  tear  of  sensibility  to  the 
memory  of  his  regretted  mistress. 

**  Are  you  alluding  to  Mrs.  Bouve* 
rie's  mother  ?"  asked  Juliet — **  what  waa 
her  name  ?" 

**  Laty  Montresor,  to  pe  sure.  Miss, 
July ;  but  I  never  knowed  that  she  was 
of  a  relation  with  madam  who  is  here 
now.'* 

'*  Perhaps  then  a  distant  one  of  my 
UQde's?'' 

^  Na»  Miss,  I  can't  say  I  think  that  nei* 

ther» 


1 

I 

: 
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Ikr,  for  I  never  savr  poth  of  them  till 
such  time  as  they  corned  town  last  Sep- 
tember. My  lord  vrrote  to  say  just  they 
urere  his  friends,  and  pegged  that  they 
might  be  treated  as  himself." 

^Was  lady  Montresor  handsome?'* 
asked  Juliet. 

**  Toes  not  the  pictuie  speak  for  it- 
sdf?"  replied  Owen^  whilst  a  tinge  of 
mtive  blood  clouded  his  cheek—- '^  toes 
not  the  picture  speak  for  itself?" 

The  portrait  he  pointed-to  had  often 

been  gazed  on  by  Juliet  with  admira* 

ticm;  it  was  a  full-length,  and  filled  up 

the  immense  space  between  the  large 

marble    chimneypiece  and  the  ceiling. 

The  countenance,  smilingly  lovely,  was 

intent  on  the  bouquet  of  wild  roses  she 

^as  placing  in  the  hat  of  a  beautiful  boy 

who  stood  beside  her.    The  brocaded 

satin  robe,  long  slender  waist,  and  curl* 

ing  hair,  turned  quite  off  the  forehead, 

all  proclaimed  its   date.     Owen   was 

right-— 
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fig^t— 4ke  piebire  did  speak  for  it«^ 
and  told  a  tale  of  loveliness  seldom  warn 
passed. 

^^  And  wfiat  kind  of  a  man  is  loril 
Montresor?"  resumed  Juliet 

Owen's  ejes  brightened.-^*^  As  wor* 
thy  amaster 


Juliet  blasted  tlie  bell  iHiidi,  insiitn^ 
moning  Owen  vway,  released  ber  frons 
tbe  wearisome  narration  of  the  exceU 
knee  Of  a  toortiy. 


»• 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  rV. 


Oby  Time,  tboa must  untangle  this— nol  I; 
It  is  too  bard  a  knot  for  me  to  aotie. 

The  name  of  Marian  sounded  iamiliar 
to  die  ear  of  Juliet,  andbn  raicotion  she 
lemenbeped  to  have  seen  it  wnttw  oo 
many  slieets  of  musie;  and  a  Jbttid 
sketdi,  drswn  iviA  tnuch  ^pmt  in  blaoM 
dialk,  on  one  oomer  aJbo  boK  tbls  ninoe 
of  Marian.  Owen  ktA  a$id  bat  little 
eonoemiog  her,  and  Jafiet  was  left  to 
speculate  lefce&er  she  was  daughter^ 
sister,  or  friend  to  loid  and  Ifidtf  Mon* 
tresor;  but  there  was  too  much  scope 
for  it  to  prove  salis&ctory,  and  Ae  ar* 
ranged  that  Owen  should  be  a[^J6d  tb 
the  fest  opportunity . 

Beading 
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Reading,  a  few  days  afterwards,  one 
of  Southey's  poems,  the  name  again  pre* 
sented  itself.  On  a  slip  of  paper,  in  a 
beautiful  handwriting,  were  these  lines : 

A  MARIAN. 

Je  n*aime  pas  les  grands  yeux  noirs. 
Qui  fi^reinent  disent,  I  will  make  war : 
Maisj'aiine  les  languissans  yeax  bleu, 
Qui  doocement  disent,  1  do  love  you  ! 

OXUSBT. 

Instinctiyely  her  own  eyes  glanced  to 
an  opposite  mirror,  and  she  laughingly 
thought,  as  their  bright  dark  hazel  met 
her  view—**  It  is  well  for  my  vanity 
that  this  gallant  knight  does  not  flourish 
in  the  same  age  with  myself:"  and  she 
settled  that  the  name  of*  Ormsby'  shoulid  ^ 
have  a  Aate  in  the  interrogations  she 
intended  putting  to  Owen. 

The  opportunity  soon  presented  itself. 
A  laige  portfolio  had  often  attracted  her 
attention ;  but  from  its  being  establish* 
ed  on  the  top  of  a  high  book-case,  to  at- 
tain 
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tam  it  seemed  impossible.  She  had 
thieatened  to  enlist  Owen  in  this  service 
of  danger,  but  the  fragility  of  the  library 
8teps»  contrasted  with  his  ponderosity, 
seemed  ill  contrasted  to  bear  him  through 
it  She  therefore  planned  to  evade  his 
importunate  dvility,  by  carelessly  askmg 
him  to  place  them  in  the  right  position ; 
then  taking  advantage  of  his  absence, 
mount  herself,  and  commence,  whilst 
thus  exalted,  the  examination  of  its 
contents. 

Every  thing  succeeded  d  meroeiUe* 
The  head  of  a  Bacchante  rewarded  her 
every  trouble ;  but  taking  it  out  to  oh* 
serve  it  more  closely,  the  neglected  port- 
folio, impelled  by  its  own  weight,  came 
with  a  tremendous  crash  to  the  ground. 

Owen's  '  listening  ear'  cau^t  the 
sound  as  it  fell,  and  he  rushed  in  just  as 
Juliet — ^but  not  in  the  manner  of  the 
portfolio— had  descended  also.  The  name 

of 
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itf  ^  Jolm  Qnftisbf  » J^;  IB  krg9  goldl 
letters  on  tbe  side^  met  ber  i^ht,  and 
waiting  witib  mnAuBpatienoe  tiUOweqi 
liad  nn  throi^h  loany  imintelli^Ule 
Wdcb  ^a0ii]atioB9,  ^estioned  hiin  coiir- 
cemhig  tbe  be^rar  e£  the  »ani^  aiKl 
ownar  of  the  book. 

• 

**  Cot  plesshur!  h«ir  is  so^ditisnol: 
Miss  July  herseU"  that  made  tbe  noise^ 
,tbat  fai)r  can  hardjy  speak  out  of  pure 
joy,"  gasping  for  breath  between  eacU 
syllable. 

*'  Bat  thie  name,  Owen  ?-~you  must 
tdl  me  all  about  it." 
.    "  I  FeaUy  forget,  Miss  July,  who  pu|: 
JH;  up  there ;  put  I  am  sure  if  they  had 
put  di^eamt  of  this  accident        *' 

'*  I  m^ean  iiot  that,  Owen :  tell  m^ 
who  was  John  Ormsby." 

**  He  was  my  tear  tqiarted  luty's  own 
brother,  and  as  nice  a  looking  gentleman 
as  ever  you  saw,.  .Fut  you  see  hi^;i 
thei!e»  Miss  Ju^«  oyer  th$  toor;  mi  h  w 

looked 


bobdjuBtlikeit^  for  it  was  takm  pat 
atvdveiBoiith  before  hur  tied.'' 

Alas!  what  a  sad  falling  off  was  here! 
-did  it  seem  possible,  that  a  form  dad 
in  8  snoff-coloured  coat,  and  dose  cuded 
^  OQuld  have  so  fiur  oondescended  as 
to  indite  the  fioitastic  lines  she  had  in 
the  loormng  met  with  ?  But  who  oould 
Aefeonebe?  and  little  thinking  how 
SBiaird  her  guess,  she  laughingly  asked 
()weii  which  of  the  ladies  on  each  side 
tile  folding  entrance  to  the  muslc^roooa 
«»wered  tot  the  name  of  Marian  ? 


^You  know  a  Utfle  ahcHxt  us  then^ 
Miss  July,"  said  Owen,  with  an  air  of 
<3Qtnplaeency.  ^  You  might  guess  whicb 
itiras  if  you  knowed.how  great  an  ad- 
i^r  of  peag(ty  squire  Ormsby  used  to 
pe." 

There  no  longer  remained  a  doubt ; 
^Juliet  beheld,  in  the  pretty  jnodest- 

looking 
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looking  round  &ce,  equipped  in  a  ridings 
hat  and  green  Joseph,  with  a  whip  in 
her  hand,  the  celebrated  **  languissans 
yeux  bleu/' 

m 

Notwithstanding  the  advancement  of 
the  season,  most  of  the  time  Juliet,  set 
apart  for  walking  was  passed  at  the  pa* 
vilion.     Through    her   attention^    the 
aspect  it  now  wore  was  very  di£^'^it  to 
the  one  in  which  she  had  first  beheld  it. 
Owen  fdt  as  lively  an  interest  in  it  as 
harself.    The  fragments  of,  stone  were 
deared  firom  its  floor ;  and  in  the  walks 
that  led  to  it,  through  high-raised  banks 
of  moss,  not  a  dead  leaf  was  to  be  seen-— 
every  thing  again  smiled  under  a  foster- 
ing hand.    The  harp  alone  sacredly  re- 
mained the  same,  though  the  romantic 
sensations  it  gave  birth  to,  received  a  se- 
vere shock  from  unexpectedly  finding 
in  a  little  elegant  book  of  harp  music 
the  'again  coupled  names  of  Ormsby  and 
Marian.    A  dead  rosebud^  peeping  from 

between 


between  the  letvet,,  Mgntepedthrpliw; 
»d  die  du€8t  beglnirfng— *« 

^  Wbj  ftkoold  they  change  their  lie^TeoTjf  hoe^ 
The  verdant  hours  of  firstborn  love  V^ 

irbiA  of  kself  spoke  volmneSy  ymi  ten- 
dered more  marked  hy  the  luunei  of  the 
origiiifll  hero  and  heroine  beings  seiiitched 
through  with  a  pencil^  and  those  of 
Ormsby  and  Marian  substituted  M  their 
phoe.  This  would  liafre  appesrod  most 
tentimentally  pretty,  but  that  the  asm- 
cation  of  ideas  recatted  to  her  mind  tlie 
fiHtfltcokiuved  coat  and  tasty  gram  joi- 
aeph.  fittie  had  never  ecmtempiated  the 
h«p,  but  fimcy  portrayed  an  elegamt  fe. 
mde  form,  dad  in  a  white  musbn  rdbe^ 
bendiiig  over  it,  graoe£uUy  touching  a 
**  few  low  dbords/'  That  it  should  ever 
hsre  been  polluted  by  the  nrasculiiie 
hand  of  a  horse-woman,  wfaSst  the  snuft 
edoured  knighty  assiduously  holding  the 
hock^  completing  the  jpctuve,.  was  tnon- 
jtroua !  She  htgaai  to  wcmder  the  damp 
'   VQC  L  E  had 
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had  not  ^ifite  destroyed  it ;  indeed  if  i^ 
had,  she  thought  it  i^rould  not  much 
have  signified,  for  the  make  bespoke  it 
was  certainly  hot  one  of  Erard's. 

.  The  .day  was  rather  damp,  and  tbe 
castle  clock  striking  four,  reminded  her 
that  fihe  had  staid  much  longer  exposed 
to   it  than  any  regard  for  her  healdi 
would  justify.    Mr.  Bouverie  had  but 
the  preceding  day  cautioned  her  against 
trifling  too  much  with  a  good  consti- 
tution ;  -and  she  fancied  she  already  felt 
symptoms  of  the.  cold  he  had  prognosti- 
cated if  .^epersisted  in  these  lengthez^ed 
pemnbulations.     Leaving  her  flowers 
scattered  round  the  little  basket  she  had 
been  decorating,  she  took  the  shortest 
path  to  her  ovm  room,  determining  that 
unless  a :  cold,  by  speaking  for  itsdC 
should  convince  her  uncle  how  little  his 
admonitions  trad  be^i  attended  to,  that 
she  herself  would  say  nothing  about  it : 
yet  she  resolved,  •  4^iq^  she  could  ill 

afford 


vSSard  this  sacrifice  of  her  principal  plea- 
sure, by  augmenting  her  occupations 
within  doorS)  to  wean  herself  from  it  by 
'd^rees.  With  this  design  she  employ, 
ed  the  half-hour  between  dressing  and 
the  epocha  of  Mrs.  BouVerie's  dny- 
dinner,  in  looking  over  some  historical 
miniatures  that  were  arranged  in  the 
dtessing-room.  Each  one  she  examined 
gained  some  ex<;lamation  of  admiration ; 
but  a  figure,  whose  ruff,  and  close-but- 
toned vest,  bespoke  him  to  be  the  unfor- 
tunate lord  Damley,  fixed  her  attention, 
in  vain  she  attempted  to  continue  her 
examination;  her  figure  moved  before 
the  others,  but  her  looks  were  ri vetted  on 
that  fascinating  countenance,  whose 
fa^htly-beaming  eyes  seemed  to  smile 
at  Uieir  own  power  of  attraction. 

The  picture  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots 
did  elidt  a  little  attention — the  rest  stood 
nd  chance ;  yet  did  Juliet  say,  **  I  oer? 
tainly  am  very  fond  of  paintings^**  as  she 

£  8  returned 
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returned  from  the  distwee  to  take  cue 
last  lopk  before  she  descended  to  diiui< 


On  entering  the  dining-room^  Jvlhett 
evidently  $aw  something  had  oQCUrreGl 
to  disturb  the  sullen  serenity  of  berauQt's 
brow.    This  was  a  thing  thi4  but  mmly 
happened  ;    for  tliough  Mr.  Bouverie 
ii^'ould   sometimes    amuse  himself  by 
throwing  out  sarcastic  observations  oq 
her  drowsy  method  of  passing  time«  it 
rarely  gained  any  further  retort  tban»  '^  I 
have  not  spirits   to  recriminate,  or  I 
could  say  yours  would  not  bear  a  very 
i;k)se  inq[>ection.'' 

A  pirjch  of  snuff,  or,  ''  let  us  take  a 
glass  of  wine,  Juliet,"  generally  condu* 
ded  these  little  attacks.  Mrs*  Bouverie 
seldom  spoke  but  when  addressed,  and 
then  ill)  the  most  concise,  ierms:  but 
there  were  symptoms  to-day  of  no  veijiF 
gentle  skirmish  bavuig  taken  pkoe. 


It 
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It  wflB  enst^inafy,  in  dedano^  of  all 
etifuette,  Ibr  Mra.  Bouvcfriifc  to  plftoa 
kradf  at  tiMe,  with  the  t^xdiinaticm  6t 
*  Thank  Heaven,  this  morning's  gone  f^ 
the  instant  it  was  spread ;  Juliet,  on  be- 
ing sanmioned,  silehltly  followed  her  ex- 
ample; and  Mr.  Bouverie  gmeralbf 
str^ed  m  Aoai  fivemkintes  after,  with 
I  pam^Uet  or  newitpapefr  in  Ins  hand, 
whift  placing  at  his  aide^  served  dttiilig 
tbe  cbonge  of  courses,  itf  a  substitute 
far  oonversation.  Now  thfe  face  of  ev^ 
thing  was  changed — ^the  Indian  shawl 
alone  retained  its  station  on  the  deserted 
famteuU:  and  Juliet  hardly  recognised 
flie  ^ure  of  Mrs.  BouVerie  without  it^ 
as  she  walked  with  surprising  energy  up 
and  down  the  apartment  Mr.  Bouverie 
was  ta&ing  with  much  vehemence ;  but 
the  forioos  attack  he  made  on  the  fire 
at  the  same  time,  rendered  the  purport 
cf  his  discourse  uninteUigible. 


Mb  most  ttnpleaaantly  situated  i 
£  3  she 
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slie  wished  to  know  what  was  the  odbar- 
sion  of  all  this»  but  no  friendly  eye  met 
hers,  of  which  she  could  ask  the  ques- 
tion^ 

.  At  length  Mr.  fiouyerie  seeing  her 
undedded  whether  to  reth^  oradvanc^^ 
said — ^  Oh,  pray  come  in^  JuHet ;  you 
ought  to  have  -  been  here  sooner,,  to  have 
witnessed  a  matrimonial  breeze-^beerr 
obliged  to  put  'em  along — ^read  the  riot 
act-^could  not  get  any  thing  my  owa 
way  without^ 

He  spoke  this  with  an  attempt  at  jilea^ 
santry ;  but  his  looks  betokened  more  of 
anger  than  the  mirth  he  tried  to  assume,, 
whilst  be  evidently  washed  to  provoke 
some  reply  from  Mns.  Bouverie,  on 
which  to  build  the  repetition  of  his  esta* 
blished,  determination..  But  all  to  na 
purpose :  Mrs.  Bouverie's  step  by'  de- 
grees was  becoming  more  composed— 
the  animation  in  her  counttnaoee  sub- 

sidinsT 
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ading into  its  aoeustomedfiMthy  ;.Md 

at  length  she  seated  herself  .»t  .tftUe* 

without  the  appteent  ktowlbiffei^  thafc 

say  thing  unpleasant  had:takim|^)iite. 

Not.  so   Mr.  fiouver%t  be   ooold  not 

so  soon   forget  it,  but  oontinued-^Y  I 

refer  to  you,  JuKrt :  do :  y<Ai  thiuk/  ^is 

place  such  a  devil*ft  dw^tluit  a  tivebre* 

month's   residence  <  in.  Jt  ;is  .to  justify: 

sudi  hi^h-6own  uphraidi^09  as  J.  have 

just  encountered  ?-rr>><>t  but  whatl^have^ 

and  do  kick  confi)(inded}y#;at  beang^oom^ 

pelled-^-^but .  I  ftnrg^t,  you  don't .  know. 

what    I    allude    ta,r^An    my/  ddtnga» 

xoadam  T  for  his  thoughts  sudderily  re* 

verted  to  his  Ulke  pravocation-tr-'^.idl  my 

imprudence^  nladami    I  should  liktf;!!} 

know  what  you  niieatt  by  that?>^tvhat 

do  you  call  bespeaking  th&  Ms^&vis^^ 

when  ytou  had  three:  canriaga^  aft^your 

command?"    -  * .  .    *  '^1/ 

a  Why,  hofWcCDujid  I'  belp.tfaidt  j^olged 
wretch,  Mrs.  Lempster,  having- a  charicNll 

E  4r  precisely 


j^misety  iite  tame  T"  pettitby^erkd  Mm* . 
BcmVeiie.  •  ^  £^ei»  yon  yottrsdf  MukS; 
ilot  l)e«('liiat  I  sh&eM  .ride  in  *  tkmg 
whidl  ttttMtnJkiyv  tlioiigii  I  believe  Mtfie*- 
l&mes  tbwugU  spited  was  mistaken  for 

^  V^y  ivdl,  iMdaAa  U^reiy  y^l  pa€ 
ei^^'vBiit  )iMy^  ^datn,  wkat  iras  tiie 
fHtilti^  tile  tieii"  bitioudie  ?^ 

But  ^ybtt  are  jest»i;;  yisa  MniwC  iilive. 
fti^(Seii<h^  amis  md  crert  w«ieptclMA 
<yot  lis  Ittrge  >«»  lii^/whiUt  the  ^edtoiM 
iDiViiU  MTaa  <at  leasl~«  big  at  amkleltAeM 
aised -hanunenelbtb.'* ' 

i*^  But  tbe  dmi^ng*fOQlris«^*MritatiiGad 
bad yiiu'tonewifuMifiii  thew?^ 
M^  Every  b^yisasdiody  Vemdiafsmefe 
ban&oMer/' 

>^  The  <e9m«rviitory9  tbat  ooat.  you-  a 
fortune  to  reconcile  your  neijghbouni  to 
baling  it  taeked  od  to  |MiH  of  tbeir 

<^  **  Prevented 
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"  Prevented  tfaem  at  tbe  same  time 
peeping  at  asfixMn  their  bow^window." 

'^Tbe  masquerade  tbat  eott  a  cool 
thMisawir* 

^Wwoeiy  did  out  Mrs.  Cnven%f--^ 
teadi  her  to  gire  iierself  aivB  f-^-hadn't  a 
qnrited  mask  in  her  nNMna**^!.  came  to 
naoer 

"^  No!  hadtft  dR  ?^tfacii  I  didn't  care 
ifithadcoatamlHkmr 

The  satisfied  glance  he  cast  around^ 
diaoovered  to  him  Juliet  quietly  follow- 
ing the  example  the  top  and  the  bottom 
of  the  table  had  set  her  in  this  deranged 
state  of  their  ideas,  and  was  dining  off 
the  only  dish  within  her  reach,  which, 
unfiirtunately  for  her,  proved  only  to 
consist  of  vegetables.  Her  aunt  and  un- 
cle had  most  determinately  dissected,  in 
tbe  agony  of  argument,  every  bone  of 
the  animals  within  their  grasp ;  but  her 
wants  had  neither  be»i  heard  or  attend- 
ed to ;  and  though  Mrs.  Bouverie  did 
.'         )  £  5  chance 
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chance  ta  hear  one  still  smsS3t  ^  I  \>eill 
trouble  you,"  the  mentioii  of  the  t;ijwxv 
vi$i  by  again  turniiig^  her  thougbts  into 
another  channel^  placed  the  wing  of  a 
chicken  intended  for  Juliet  by  the  side 
of  its  brother  wing  on  the  plate  before 
her.  The  aeGomnt  of  Mm.  Ciwiren'si  dis^ 
appointment,  however*  acted  like'  ma^ic 
on  Mr.  Bbu^v«ric?s  imtited  nerv^';  and 
Mrs.  Boilverie  seemeditxxbeocmve  quite 
lierself  on  resuming  the  warm  wrap  of 
her  Indian  shawL 


•^  * 


CHAP-, 
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CHAPTER  y*  !i. 

For  bop^less.fomm  |ntls[  |heilftp4t  of|i4c»  o 
Beioicingv  when  the  fading  ^bpfdftj,  .  ,, 

Is  sunk  again  in  night. 

That  one  day  more  b  goiie'/    *  •  *      ^  •  '*  •   • 


1 1  • 


The.  drciuaslttiw  .that  ^bstfj^wsMiptied 
the  hrul4  ifi  tlie/{tfecQdk^«bapter*  was 
a  letter. ^ijOL  Ic^  .M«iiti»ior»  stating 
that  he  !iraa  making  a  ilflttte  [toan  >hidi 
w<Hild  take'ink^aKfc :  of  Wnles,  Ami  that 
with  theii*  perifl|s«V>n  ;he  i^iild»  .witli 
pQuch  pleasurcw  beedoig  ^ir  g^eat  for  ^a 
few  weeka  $A  the  eaytler  Misi.  BQuverie 
attained  |o  ti|i4  9is:Mi^X\»tig^  Entirely  out 
of  the  qaestipQ^  but  MrJBgkiverie,^  -bjr 
coolly  ar.c«9gi¥^  l»«  tirnyal.aiidd^paf  ture^ 
opetied  b$f(  0}^ea  tic^^  the  truths  that  they 
were.€&t;idilUshf4to  Wal^  for  a  much 

Irager  rtnip/tbail  B^utjeiie.  had^givan  her 

£  6  reason 


reason  to  believe^  or  her  temper  had  pa* 
tience  to  support.     She  had  calculated 
on  a  month  setting  every  thmg  to  rights  z 
two,  which  had  adeemed  as  Idog  as  twen- 
ty,  were  nearly  expired,  yet  no  recom- 
pence  for  her  forl;>earance — nothing  pro- 
posed 'forctteir  d^rtoTO.    Yet,  hot- 
withstanding  thh  unsatisfactory  siletace^ 
their  return  home  became  more  i^ibly 
than  ever  the  subject  of  her  reveries.  She 
had  pfaMMcf JMh*  &pih\figi$p»dhU^OMru 
wA\m  i  T6^  "Adiia  thst  ^  bui^  Ib^  her 
liwia(ke  a<^i^  afldnuio%  ifaiSi  t6  be 
brought  «0 'light 'in  tti^%\mp§tf^'iim^ 
vdk  iip^ra  j^dkse|aili>tfii^  htfd4dtui% 
daiifht  hei^lf  ill  ifii6  jfiltft  df  Idolfirlg  ih 
thi»  glasdj  to^sM^  if  th&  iriiMds  'of  gi4ef 
had  Mftde  hiefrVery;  wtf  ^^htfuij  With 
this  host  df  plea^in^illiisbiis,  %ii£rlep6s^ 
S$Sle  ber^letid^]^  stock  of  i«oM|ln'-^ukl 
stsDd  the  btimtof  m  sotsit^Kdistf^]»oiMi 
V^nt?    The  result  sh^li^d  itslrttgiihjr. 
E^ndered  desperate  £rom  iisi^  ^dtefsutted 
hopes,  i|ie  iin  ha*  dsqpuf'isdditttMt  swws 
'^  *  •  things 


fiocmrr  Aim  iotmiai       M 

tioDgg  to  Cecal,  and  th^peiit^ttpfqiiiinai^ 
tioiM  of  the  kttt  loti^  AioMh  were 
vnomoudly  pooared  out  Yet  whet  had 
it  gained  ?— ^  sfeMdftst  negative  to  aU 
her  h<^>es  and  expe^Mkm^  She  didn't 
care^— ehe'd  shew  lord  Montteoor  what  a 
thankless  office  he  had  engaged  in — he 
dK>u]d  aee  how  she  alioinmBUted  his  old 
rainous  ruhbisfaing  friendjirapi*  What 
omld  he  beedming  fbn  hut  the  mayjatoiii 
gmtifieation  ofbeholditig  hii  tMi)$^  miiehl 
indebted  friends  his  grateful  pitocmersw 

Mt.  Bottveila  'aeensad  h»'  '«f  h^ng 
u^uety  and  ventoi^  to  hiflit  ifaat  iriie 
might  fiiid  plaMure  md  ateuBement  in 
the  societ5'^itf'Ua4Tkiid)  and  <Mciipation 
by  sedcisig  td  atftitte  hitn. 

isaa/titi»t^— if  h6iit.f^%  hf^  b«  bufili 
deoelved.  I  dMft  kh«w  1^,  tM  t 
dw't  kutnr  thit  I  em  Sbillj  ThU 
room  at  least  he  might  gif^  Hie  ttt>>':  but 

Isup-^ 
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I  suppose^  in  aU  tW.  ti^dss  of  tiie 
old  school,  I  shall  be;  bunted  to  death 
to  reccdve  I^  Q<Nnplu«ieiits-i''-4iftS:  hope» 
tlmt  I  have  been  **.happyr~"  ownfort- 
aUe/'—if  the  man  add»  f'iffiy;'  I  >thnk 
loottld* 


.  Heir  thou^ts  werc^ '^ovfsrpoweited  by 
Mr.  JBouverie^s  at^iy  .vbiei^.t  : She;. had 
*'  £x4ed  hint  to  ttie.top  0f  his  hbttt,**  and 
had  only  to  bew  the  sloitii  thaftrshjeiherr 
self  had  JAised. 


•       « 


caiBioD«d  by^g)itfev«r„.thef«wlt«f  tfae 
oold:  she  had  actually  tftkbpw  disturbed 
di?eains»  id  which  iinagi9iftti<»D  had  tept^ 
sented  Mr.  Bpllveri^ .  a»;  fighiwg  with 
lord  Damley,  Juliet  was  in  the  library 
hy  ^^  cTdofik  thg  iaMMtti^  aawiing ; 
and  befbre  Mrs.  Qouj^fd^'s,  broaltftat* 
hoar  (genc^lly  a  l^e  ora^  h#d  QMl^ribte• 
]^  read  throiigh.tke  reign  of.  HSmsf 

.•-•:"  .    '  Was 
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Was  it  pomUe,  she  tiiought,  the  no- 

Ue  oountenanoe  before  her  ^fbr  abe  had 

removed  the  miniature  firom  the  drening^ 

room,  with  the  ortensible  reason  of  copy* 

ing  it) — was  it  possible,  a.fbnn  thatbet 

spoke  the  possession  of  every  manly  virl 

tue,  could  be  the  deoeilfiil  toreiihg  of  a 

still  more  deccdtfid  beaxt  ?*—'' Violent^ 

yet  variable,'*  she  vead,  1*  insolent  and 

imperious    'lash  and  impmdent  in  his 

actioos*-^  mean  mndcrafamding,  but;. 

-"like  most  foob,  conetked  of  his  own  mbi- 

Uties— ^he  was  devoid  of.  all  gratitude^ 

because  he  diougbt  no»  &ToaFS  equal  to 

his  meril;  and  being  addieted  to  low 

pleaSHires  and  drui&enBesSy  he  was  ini» 

capable  of  any  trae  sentiment  of  lofve  or 

tenderness.''-****  The  obnntenance  befinre 

me  says  not  a  word  of  this,"  thought  Jub- 

liet,  sighing^  in  spite  of  herself;  **  yet 

history  muit  be  troei  and,  alas !  piti^es 

that  featuK  may  be  a  fidthless  index  t6 

a  worthless  isouL    Yet^  in  giving  up  the 

bsheC  that  tiie  heartVexoeUetiG&  beams 

in> 
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kt  the  oonteteEiiiioe^  and  spetks  throngli 
Ihd  eyeSf  bow  much  nsal  satis&ckion  A4> 
we  not  kne  onfaebdclihg  one  of  Bature's 
niattetpicces !"    What  depeiidenee  oould 
Ak  in  future  .have  in  cOuDtcBanee  ?<r^ 
indeed  here  was  ample  piovodU;ion  for 
Apending  the  test  of  her  life  ih  doubling  i 
stttd  she  dM#  the  hasty  conclusion,  that 
it  is  eduicotion  fi>nns  the  tb^ni  his  dut- 
wlurd  piretfensiviia  to  fairour  mark  but 
t^at  whiidb  natute  intended  bim^  to  be^ 
Slie  reprobated  herself  fo#  stitt  kekil^ 
on  the  pprtmit  with  shy  degie^^-of  en^ 
dtitance-<«4it  was  &teQ^ti6ni**f-tbe  eye 
possessed  the  power  c^  the  basilisk.    Shb 
attempted  to  copy  It,  but  the  trial  was 
fruitiess;  her  eyes  Imgered  on  th^  ovigt** 
nal)  and  the  blank  ivory  before  her  waa 
fi>rg6ften« 

On  jdining  the  dhmtP^table^  her  lodki^ 
har  ktas  of  a^^jletit^  akmaed  die  skdidtude 
fif  Mn  Bduveiie ;  ;he)r  band  waaiUt^  proi* 
aiouneed  :to  jposBess^gresit  dttgme(i>ilftnre#, 

and 


»d  a  warin  bed^  witb  soitoe  of  Mn^ 
Wi&imB^u  wbite  wine  whey,  intafttfy 
presenbed;  and  Juliet,  tufflbritig  ulider 
odd  sfaiTen'  and  kitetwiCtkig  lilMts^ 
wilb  anuoh  gladnaa  inia»ediate)y  retitcd. 

The  report  of  Mrs.  Watkim  the  iM* 
UMMTiing  wasnot  the  most  favouraUe :  her 
patieDt  had  paaied  a  latfeff  night,  and 
edno|daiiied  mnah  of  a  aow  thvoatw  Mr* 
Baawm^  anxiety^  was  great ;  he  feltihe 
tnut  h»  brotbor  had  wpoMl  in  faiasi  and 
be  eagdiif  Tnqdired  ooncemiiig  the  p(»^ 
fiUtity  *of  ^ibtabimg  medical  asristanoe. 

liis.  Wsiddns  atoMttt  acMamed  iit 
tstonohnaent--^'^  DoetiMr  near  l-^-^dess  iM 
then  !  and  what  aai  If 

Mr,  Bowetie  saw  to  idhrfake,  tind 
fimnd  too  btethat  he  bad  raised  the  blood 
oftbe  M^  O.  sttrgeelfr,  epotbetoaiy,  and 
woMuAemiBe  6f  the  faMify  ^  Mdntredw. 
HMTorer,  fiNmi  the  4dd  lady't  aceount 

and 
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di«iim,  $B  rtaiiteg  up  sbe  saSd^^^^  What 
eould  tewiftck  me  to  think  titiat  lord 
M^mtreikir  vt$»  im  old  man  ?^    She  Hew 
to  the  pkiugkiMi^^  Widt  filiafl  I  do?"* 
said  she  in  agony,  as  her  pale  fiice  and 
neglected  %iire  ttiM  faefr  Tiew-^— *^  what, 
what  «hall  I  do?    AoaveHe  oagfat  lx> 
l^ve  e^tplaStied  to  me  what  I  had  to  i»^ 
pect  '  Wlmtisto  b<&dob6?.>--i)oSttterea^ 
w91  be  e»»ted  by  the  BtnM^vuewt  of  the 
fooitt  I  most  fly  ftO!n*^no  embroidery 
fiiitfie--essjfeMeiB^boftl^e^^^ 
French  iill^sCbiyd^^hook^otii^ilessly  strbw^ 
^  ab6ut--'^nothing--^4MMMng-^o<l^      ! 
I  shall  go  mad!    Fool  Hmt  I  am!  itwill 
be  weeks-'^-ttoDtbs  ere  t  attain  that  Ui- 
flitence  a  singleetottp^^^  of  my  rcioms 
^staMishes  tttfe  111.  The  oovefr  not  off  my 
hairpMmy  music  not  unpacked !  I  have 
been  use^  ill ;  they  ought  to  have  moused 
me  out  of  this  dreadful  lethnrgy  that  iMs 
left  every  thing  unattended  to:   Imt 
Mayfield  is  clever,  and  somo^ingmay 
ttill  be  done,'* 

In 


Li  a  pace  her  HibIib  fand  not  of  kle 
been  used  t(v  ^^  flsw  acran  tiht  Iwge 
Ul»  aearodj  toiicfaed  a  stqp  of  tibe  stont 
sfaurcHB^  and  sunk  pantu^  oa  the  near- 
est 80I&  in  ket  dresgiDg-roQia.  Here 
new  dKtades^  new  perplexities,  preseot- 
ed  tfaemsclTes ;  the  large  trunks  and  ii» 
perials  ecinl»miiig  ber  dvesses,  af  wbieh 
not  even  tfae  leatbem  bands  wave  um- 
bockled^  &r  the  first  time  stared  her  in 
the  Sace,  in.  bitter  mockery  of  het  de- 
spakB-^4mt  these  must  be  an  after  cons^ 
dersti&ii.  The  toom  I  the  inon ! — there 
was  jet  nauch  time,  and  ''if  it  wei:e  weH 
when  it  wece  done,  then  it  were  well  it 
weie  done  qnkkly." 

"  Mayfield,  haste ! — Mayfield,  haste ! 
Somebody's  come!  hoste  and  take  the 
cover  off  my  harp.  But  the  strings  !-^ 
no,  leave  it  on.  Ssatch  mp  s6me  books 
inyonr  is»y  thmugh  tkeliJbniry-^French 
ones  if  tfaey  come  handily;  place  them 
ahoot. tbe.moB^  w  yo^ used.n»  my* bouh 

doir. 
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doir.    Oh,f  if  I  had^— y es,  I  have  somb- 
that  flounce  you  are  workiiig  will  just 
do— put    that    oaretessly  oil   the  soik. 
Whereas  my  gold  thimble  ?  it  won't  do 
without  that    Don't  stare  so !  it  mast 
be  somewhere  !--^here,  here  V*  snatehin^ 
it  out  of  her  trinket- case.    ^^  My  watch 
and  sedd  place  on  themantlepiece :  some 
ifewers  I  saw  in  the  hall,  'strew  tl^m  on 
the  table,  and  lay  one  rose  by  my  work. 
Take  this  scent^bottle~»oh,  it  has  no- 
thing in  it— never  mind!  throw  some 
lavender  out  of  the  black  bottle  on  my 
work,  and  lay  it  with  the  stopper  out 
by  the  side ;  it  will  look  as  though  it  had 
all    run    out — there — there — ^go!   time 
will  admit  of  no  more." 

Left  to  herself,  that  renewed  self  be* 
came  her  care.  Drawer  after  drawer 
was  pulled  out ;  no  dress  met  her  sight 
~-^*  The  trunks,  the  trunks !  how  shall 
I  get  at  them  ?"  She  attempted  i;heir 
&9tenitigs— ber  ttemUing  hands  aeoom* 

plished 
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plished  nothing.  Again  the  wardrobes 
were  attacked,  but,  alas !  to  no  pul'pme. 
— ^^  I  must  have  a  dress  out  somewhere ! 
I  never  can  have  worn  this  odious  silk 
ever  since  I  have  been  here!  Wh«ie*s 
Ma3rfield  ?— oh,  I  forget — yet  I  need 
not  he  idle.^  She  set  herself  before  the 
glass,  took  off  the  lace  cap,  and  oom^- 
menced  arranging  her  braids — ^^  They 
have  so  long  had  their  own  way,  that 
curls,"  sighed  she,  •*  are  out  of  the  ques^* 
tion ;  they  are  out  of  all  control ;  but  I 
must  make  the  best  of  them :  besides, 
the  French  head  will  take  a  little  fiont 
the  stupid  Madona  look  they  give,  so  I 
don't  care :  besides,  I  am  not  very  gaily 
indined.'* 

« 

Mayfield  returned  with  the  delighted 
look  c^having  succeeded,  she  was  sure,  to 
her  mistress's  satisfaction. 

*•  Now  then  the  trunks !  the  trunks !' 

Mayfield's 


With  what  delight  4i4  M^ 
inhale  the  revmfyiag  odour  of  the  Lon^ 
don  smoke,  which,  from  their  loog-con. 
fined  cQtuatian,  they  stiU  most  forcibly 
ri&tained ! — *'  These  creisev,  Mayfield>  are 
abominablef  what  can  you  h&ve  been 
libout  all  the  time  we  ha(ve  been  bere^ 
not  to  have  unpacked  eveiy  thiog^?*^ 

*'  You  desired  they  might  not,  -na'amy 
as  a  fortnight,  you  said,  would  be  the  exr 
tent  of  your  stay  in  these,  faHsJ^ 

"  There— there — ^that  will  dof  you 
need  uot.open  ai^r  more.  I  think  here 
is  some  choice,**  as  with  a  satisfied  smile 
she  viewed  dresses  strewed  every  where 
hroitnd;  dresses  so  long. bereaved  o^  so 
uselessly  btia  by.  Indeed^  froui  having 
so  long  accustomed  herself  to  kx^  on 
"  nought  but  vacancy,"  her  eye  could 
scaileely  reeoncile  to  itself  the  finery  be- 
fore her ;  and  she  almost  wondered  how 

she 
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she  could  ever  have  worn  it  with  any 
satis&ction. 


A  bladk  satin,  with  decorations  chaste- 
ly elegant,  was  at  length  selected ;  and 
with  no  ornaments  in  her  glossy  dark 
brown  hair,  no  jewels  on  her  neck,  per- 
haps she  looked  more  truly  lovely  than 
when,  with  taste  more  vitiated,  she  had 
appeared  bending  beneath  the  weight  of 
riches. 

Her  toilet  completed,  she  had  time  to 
attend  to  the  movements  of  the  evening. 

» 

She  listened — every  thing  was  quiet,  save 
the  house-dog,  who  seemed  to  evince 
his  master's  welcome  by  making  as 
much  noise  as  he  possibly  could. 

Why  didn't  Bouverie  come  to  her  ? 
how  provoking !  he  was  no  doubt  con- 
gratulating her  on  her  well-planned  es- 
cape. What  a  surprise  she  had  in  store 
for  him !  however,  she  must  break  it  to 

VOL.  I.  F  him 
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him  by  degrees.  In  imagination,  she 
heard  the  "  devil  and  thunder,  Albina  P* 
(his  usual  mode  of  expressing  surprise) 
and  she  felt  she  knew  this  would  cramp 
the  genius  of  her  first  essay  on  the  con- 
sideration of  lord  Montresor. 

On  deliberation,  a  message  was  dis- 
patched, requesting  his  presence;  she 
considered  it  better  to  explain  to  him— 
to  acknowledge  (though  not  quite  to  its 
extent)  that  she  had  judged  erroneously. 
It  was  indeed  a  duty  she  owed  her  hus- 
band, as  well  as  lord  Montresor,  to  put 
the  best  face  on  things.  No  doubt  he, 
in  offering  them  an  asylum,  had  meant 
every  thing  for  the  best ;  he  could  not 
help  the  solitude  of  the  place ;  indeed, 
take  it  all  in  all,  it  was  not  so  very  bad : 
she  had  a  way  of  complaining  that  was 
very  silly,  without  perhaps  meaning  all 
she  said.  Mr.  Bouverie  suspected  no- 
thing ;  the  change  in  her  dress  was  very 
natural,  and  her  countenance  (owing  to 

het 
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iter  brain  still  being  on  the  rack  to  elu* 
ddate  whence  sprung  her  fallacious  con- 
clusions concerning  lord  Montresor^s  an- 
tiquity) bore  too  much  the  appearance 
of  inattention  to  betray  any  thing  against 
lier.  She  said  she  would  return  to  the 
diniDg^room  with  him;  imd  passing 
0T\€e  more^  as  if  by  accident,  before  the 
glass,  she  took  his  arm^  and  they  left  the 
roomtogeth< 


F  %  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


**  But  above  a]l|  so  meaning  is  his  look. 
Full  and  as  readable  as  open  book ; 
And  so  much  easy  dignity  there  lies 
In  the  frank  lifting  of  his  cordial  eyes. 

A  graceful  nose  was  his^  lightsomely  brought 
Down  from  a  forehead  of  clear  spirited  thought; 
Wisdom  looked  sweet  and  inward  from  his  eye. 
And  round  his  mouth  was  sensibility,*' 

Numerous  and  various  were  the  sensa- 
tions with  which  lord  Montresor  entered 
the  well-known  Vale  of  Llanberris. 
His  companion's  exclamations  of  raptu- 
rous delight,  as  every  turn  in  the  road 
varied  the  surrounding  scenery,  werfi 
suffered  to  pour  forth  unheeded,  and 
apparently  unheard,  as  throwing  him^ 
self  back  in  one  comer  of  the  carriage, 
he  indulged  those  recollections  which 

memoiy 
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memory  too  forcibly    retraced  on  his 
brain. 

Every  spot,  every  tree,  gave  rise  to 
the  peculiar  feelings  events  long  gone 
by  had  engraven  on  the  heart.  Gri^ 
for  the  irreparable  loss  he  had  theie 
susbuned  in  the  death  of  his  mother,  re- 
turned with   renewed  force;. and  even 

4  m 

&e  melancholy  satisfaction  he  experi* 
enced  in  knowing  he  should  again  meet 
one  who  hoidL  sbared  these  sorrows,  was 
embittered  by  doubts  of  the  recepticm 
his  ccMiduct  had  there  entitled  him  to 
expect  He  felt,  when  he  reverted  to 
circumstances  long  passed,  that  perhaps 
he  had  not  acted  quite  consistent  with 
integrity.  Notwithstanding  his  argu- 
meats  were  much  in  his  own  &vour,  that 
is,  the  head  did  all  it  could  to  set  him  on 
good  terms  with  his  heart,  but  still 
there  was  something  troublesome  with* 
in,  that  would  not  be  stifled.  In  short 
his  ruminations  were  far  £rom  agreeable^ 

F  3  and 
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and  he  felt  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him- 
self,  and  with  circumstances,  for   thus 
having  led  him  to  act  at  variance  ^vith 
reason;    and  by  having  followed    the 
dictates  of  folly  and  vanity,  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  act  up  ^to  professions  he  felt 
but  little  inclined  to  acknowledge  or 
justify. — ''•Oh,   youth!   that  season   of 
folly  and  instability,  how  far  do  you  not 
lead  us  I  how  much  do  you  not  under- 
mine that  happiness,  matured    reason 
and  controlled  passions  would  otherwise 
produce  T 

His  meditations  were  pursuing  a 
more  serious,  perplexing  train,  and  were 
taking  him  back  further  than  he  felt 
comfortable  under;  and  with  much 
thankfulness  he  hailed  the  appearance  of 
his  steward,  knowing  it  to  be  a  sure 
prospect  of  having  his  vagrant  thoughts 
pressed  into  actual  service,  and  put  in  a 
train,  which,  though  not  very  fascinat- 
ing, would  still  be  a  blessing  to  those 

from 
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fiom  which  he  had  just  escaped;  and 
stopping  the  ddvers,  he  descended  from 
the  vehicle,  with  the  haste  of  one  •  who 
felt  he  would  wilUngly  leave  his  griev- 
ances behind  him. 

Mr,  \^^allingford,  his  companion  and 
friend,  with  equal  alacrity  followed-  his 
example.  His  enthusiastic  soul  had 
long  sighed  to  burst  through  the  fetters 
of  luxuriously-padded  swabs,  window- 
Idinds,  and  plate  glasses.  For  the  last 
ten  miles,  with  all  the  ecstacy  of  a  holi- 
day sailor,  he  had  usurped  the  whole 
aperture  of  one  of  the  nearest  windows; 
from  thence  did  he  accuse  his  friend  of 
apathy,  or  ignorance  of  the  beauties  that 
surrounded  them,  ere  he  could  thus 
calmly  shut  his  eyes  in  so  provoking 
and  insensible  a  manner. 

Lord  Montrespr,  alas!  had  seen  top 
much ;  and  began  with  vexation  to  ac- 
cuse himself  of  folly,  in  thus  voluntarily 

F  4  revisiting 
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revisiting  scenes  he  could  not  yet  look 
on  with  indifference.  He  had  supposed 
the  space  of  two  years  a  sufficient  lapse 
of  time  to  have  brought  rebellious  feel- 
ings and  tender  recollections  under  some 
control;  but  he  reasoned  erroneously, 
for  let  them  have  been  correct,  or  allow- 
ed  to  go  astray,  the  heart  will,  after  all> 
act  up  to  first  impressions. 

Mr.  Wallingford  was  still  running" 
through  a  complete  catalogue  of  trans- 
ported exclamations,  whilst  the  beauties 
that  everywhere  obtruded  themselves 
bid  fair  to  distance  their  variety,  when 
the  drivers  stopped,  and  they  descended 
from  the  carriage. 

Notwithstanding  this  change  of  posi- 
tion, Mr*  'Wallingford  Was  no  better 
pleased  with  lord  Montresor's  manner  of 
conducting  himself;  for  though  he  ma- 
naged to  arrange  "  yes"  and  "  no**  very 
naturally  to  the  prosing  discourse  of  old 

Watkins, 
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was,  anconseicmsly  to  Iiimsellf» 
too  ii|uch  engrojssed  in  ^peeuhtlow  on 
the  result  of  an  inevitable  m^^Qg  that 
must  take  places  to  answer  with  mucji 
jM^cuity  the  numberless  int^rqga* 
tions  pqt  to  him  fay  bis  friend;  indeed, 
though  the  spiing  froni  the  oanria^  had 
a  little  refresh^  Ms  brain,  chaps' was 
evidently  come  again^  attended  with  all 
itshcHTors. 

Mr.  Wallingfbrd  considered  himself  a 
jrtaunch  disciple  of  modem  philosophy ; 
yet  he  had  not  arrived  at  that  blessed 
state  of  perfectibility^  to  bear,  with  a 
proper  degree  of  patience,  this  seeming 
waste  of  time  and  ideas,  bestptv^ed  on  so 
unworthy  an  object  as  old  Watkins; 
and  taking  advantage  of  his  proceeding 
fi>rward  to  open  the  great  ^te,  said  pe^ 
tulantly  to  his  frierid-r-**  How  pan.  you 
stand  talking  to'  that  old  fellow  ?  if  .you 
persist  in  it,  Montresw,  I  really  must 
go  another  way ;  for  notwiths^nding 
the  transcend^t  Ipvelitiesi  tiiat  every 

r  5  where 
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where  surronnds  as,  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  lesist  qaanelling  with  nature  if  I 
look  in  that  man's  &oe  again.** 

The  gate  was  dosed,  and  Watkins,  as 
unccHiscious  as  k>id  Montresor  of  "what 
had  been  said,  soon  overtaking  them, 
continued — '^  And  I  told  fanner  Jones 
land ^ 


This  was  too  much ;  and  telling  lord 
Montresor  he  should  return  in  right 
time  for  dinner  (which  if  heard  would 
not  have  been  credited,  for  where  was 
philosopher  yet  tied  to  hours?),  turned 
an  abrupt  angle  in  the  wood,  and  was 
out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

How  k>ng  the  histoiy  of  farmer  Jones 
lasted  is  unknown ;  but  from  the  expres- 
nion  of  surprise  on  Watkins*s  counten- 
ance, lord  Montresor  thought  he  had 
done  wrong  in  asking  him  rather  sud«^ 
d^7  (whilst  a  fluting  hope  passed 
aoroat  his  brain  that  the  evil  hour  might 

be 
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be  delayed)  whether  sir  Owen  Lloyd 
was  not  at  that  time  paying  his  annual 
sporting  visit  to  his  brother  ? 

Ignorance  as  to  this  point  left  lord 
Montresor  at  liberty  again  to  sketch  out 
some  plan  of  conduct,  and  Watkins  to 
pursue  his  histoiy  of  fanner  Jones. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the 
castle;  and  in  the  animated  conversa-^ 
tion  with  his  friend,  lord  Montresor  soon 
bade  adieu  to  his  vapourish  dreams; 
whilst  Mrs.  Bouverie  the  first  day  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  the  most  fascinating, 
creature  she  had  ever  met  with. 

The  following  morning,  during  lord 
Montresor's  visit  to  the  different  farms, 
Mrs.  Bouverie  had  time  to  get  every 
thing  drawn  out  that  could  render  her 
interesting.  He  had  expressed  surprise, 
cm  finding  they  occupied  the  dining 
room  in  preference  to  the  drawing-room ; 

F  6  thia 
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this  mistake  was    now   rectified,    ancl 
though  it  had  proceeded  from  Mrs.  Bou- 
verie's  indiflference  to  all  around  her,  she 
had  too  much  address  not  to  turn  it^ 
motive    to  her  own .  advantage.     Her 
harp  had  caused  her  much  vexation^ 
from  not  being  strung ;  and  her  dread 
was   great  lest  lord  Montresor  should 
make    the,  discovery.      Carefully    she 
guarded  ihe  conversation  from   every 
thing  that  couldTpossibly  touch  on  mu- 
sic ;  for  she  knew  that  if  she  could  only 
get  over  this  one  evening,  to-morrow  in 
her  own  room  she  could  secretly  accom- 
plish it.     Twice  she  had  most  adroitly 
turned  the  discourse,  that  was  impercep- 
tibly, to  every  one  but  herself,  getting 
round  to  the  dreaded  subject,  when  lord 
JSIontresor,  full  of  the  attention  paid  his 
mptber)s  favourite  spot  (which  he  had 
ir^  the  morning   visited),  said,  whilst 
emotions  of  feeling  and  gratitude  beain- 
ed  through  his  eyes — •*  I  can  never  suflS- 
ciently  express  to  you,  Mrs.  Bouverie, 

the 
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the  obligations  I  am  under,  from  the  de- 
h'cate  manner  in  which,  whilst  you  caused 
every  thing  around  you  to  own  the 
powers  of  your  taste,  my  feelings  were 
spared  by  allowing  the  harp  to  remain 
untouched.** 

Mrs.  Bouverie  und«*stood  not  the  ex- 
tent of  his  words,  but  the  language  of 
the  eyes  she  felt  herself  fully  capable  of 
translating :  and,  mudb  relieved  from  the 
task  of  manoeuvring,  by  his  taking  her 
inattention  as  a  compliment  to  himself^ 
replied,  with  much  sentiment — **  To  es- 
timate  music,  my  lord,  and  feel  its  every 

delight,  one  must  be  under  the  influence 

of  the  *  mind's  calm  sunshine^  and  the 

heartfelt  joy.* 

However,  she  determined  the  next 
night  to  pour  forth  her  whole  powers  cft 
melody,  for  although  she  thought  he 
considered  her  not  having  played  in  the 
Hght  of  a  virtue,  her  voice  was  too  pow- 
erful 
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crful  an  artillery  of  love  t6  allow  of  ite 
remsdning  any  longer  neglected. 

Mrs.  Bouverie,  by  varying  her  powers, 
possessed  the  true  art  of  pleasing ;  and 
Mr.  WaUingford  was  deemed  not  un- 
worthy a  large  portion  of  her  attention, 
from  the  originaUty  of  his  character,  for 
he  had  just  dived  deep  enough  in  mo- 
dem philosophy  to  render  himself  agreer 
able.  They  passed  the  morning  toge- 
ther, as  he  had  declined  accompanying 
lord  Montresor,  under  the  plea  and  firm 
intention  of  reading  Euripides,  a  book 
he  never  parted  with  from  under  his 
arm,  notwithstanding  its  size  and  weight ; 
but  the  challenge  of  a  game  of  chess  was 
UQt  to  be  resisted,  and  for  that  morning 
Euripides  was  forgotten. . 

Xx>rd  3Iontresor,  on  his  return  hom€^ 
though  he  playfully  quizzed  his  friend^ 
€fa  his  dereliction  from  his  studies,  felt 

not 
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iK>t  quite  satisfied.  Mrs.  Bouverie,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  had  flattered  him  an- 
commonly:  he  had  seen  little  of  her, 
but  that  little  had  shewn  her  off  in  her 
best  colours ;  and  again  his  vanity  led 
bim  to  wish  to  be  considered  by  her  in 
a  more  prominent  light  than  his  fnend 
Mr.  Wallingford.  Circumstances  had 
convinced  him  she  did  not  disUke  his 
person,  for  the  first  thing  he  had  seen 
on  entering  the  library,  was  his  own 
miniature  with  the  blank  ivory  beside 
it,  ready  to  again  reflect  its  image. 

This  miniature  was  the  identical  lord 
IDamley  that  had  so  captivated  Juliet. 
It  had  been  drawn  in  one  of  youth's 
••  merry  moods,"  and  placed  in  the  ori- 
ginal lord  Damley's  frame,  to  act  as  an 
agreeable  surprise  on  his  mother.  He 
knew  the  likeness  was  too  striking  a 
one  for  Mrs.  Bouverie  not  to  have  im- 
mediately discovered  it,  and  from  her 
passing  it  over  so  Qollectedly^  and  not 

even 
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Qven  blushing  when  he  talked  of  draw* 
ing,  he  gave  her  credit  for  more  ef&on- 
teiy  than  she  actually  posses3ed* 

Juliet,  although  long  released  fi^om 
the  attentions  of  the  self-satisfied  house* 
keeper,  who.  from  having  performed  this 
last  cure^  had  risen  much  in  her  own  es^ 
timation,  was  ijtill  too  we^k  to  leave  her 
apartment.  She  saw  no  one  in  the  cas- 
tle but  hei:  maid  Victoire,  who  n^ver 
left  the  adj(Hning  roqm.  She  had  once 
indeed  ventured  beyond  itjs  liipits,  by 
Nanny's  invitation,  to  those  of  the 
housekeeper's ;  but  her  strange  costume^ 

and  stiU  stronger  mode  of  expression, 

«  .     .     , 

created  so  much  mirth,  that  she  fled  to,, 
and  nevejT  emerged,  again  from  her  com* 
fortable  retreat. 

r 

One  evening  Juliejt  had  passed,  twa 
hours  in  writing. tp- her. father,  and  leanr 
ing  back  in  her  chair  with  fatigue,  even 
at  this  trifling  occupation,  she  imagined 

she 
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she  heard  the  sounds  of  music.  Listen- 
ing attentively,  she  found  it  was  no 
iandful  idea,  but  a  delightful  reality.  It 
must  be  some  wandering  harper,  she 
thought,  as  the  window  was  opened,  in 
spite  of  Mrs.  Watkins's  strict  injunctions 
to  the  contrary.  She  now  found  it  pro* 
ceeded  from  an  inner  room,  and,  unfas* 
tening  the  door  that  led  to  the  library, 
the  no-longer-to-be^doubted  tones  of  a 
harp,  in  sweetest  melody,  came  softly  to 
her  ear;  and  she  concluded  her  unck 
had  pitied  the  wanderer,  and  had  given 
him  shelter. 

Anxious  to  participate  in  the  amuse- 
ment she  doubted  not  he  was  affording 
— but  first  wrapping  herself  in  an  extra 
shawl — ^she  took  the  direction  from 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded.  Led  by 
them  to  the  drawing-room,  she  had  not 
time  to  wonder  why  he  should  be  enter- 
tained there,  before  she  reached  the  door. 
Fearful  of  being  the  cause  of  hiterrup- 

tiotf. 
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tion,    she    opened    the    door    without 

making  the  least  noise,  and  saw ^but 

she  could  not  reflect  on  what  she  had 
seen,  till  closing  it  again  with  equal 
gentleness,  she  found  herself  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  ha:  own  chamber. 

**  My  aunt  plajring  the  harp !  and  lord 
Damley  (I  mean  lord  Darnley's  resem- 
blance) singing  with  her — it  must  be 
surely  a  dream  T    Yet  she  reflected  it 
was  one  of  great  consistency,  for  she 
had  distinctly  perceived  her  uncle  play- 
ing with  some  stranger  at  chess.     But 
then  her  aunt  so  changed! — she  had 
never  seen  so  picturesque  an  object  as 
that  so  lately  before  her  bewildered  eyes : 
and  last  of  all,  in  this  catalogue  of  the 
marvellous,  was  the  original  of  the  pic- 
ture that  had  cheated  her  out  of  so  much 
admiration !    Dream  or  no  dream — and 
she  wished  it  might  prove  reality — ^the 
miniature  must  be  replaced  in  its  proper 
situation.    Perhaps— oh,  mortifying  re 

flection  I 
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flection!  it  might  already  have  been 
seen,  surrounded  by  tell-tale  pencils  and 
colours,  which  could  not  fail  in  betray- 
ing her  intention.  But  yet  how  could 
he  ever  know  that  she  was  the  culprit  ? 
—and  the  first  thing  the  following  morn- 
ing, she  bent  her  steps  to  the  library. 

Lord  Montresor  and  Mr.  Wallingford 
wore  sitting  in  one  of  the  large  window 
tecesses,  which  of  themselves  foroied 
complete  Tooms,  when  Juliet  softly  opCT- 
edthe  door.  Mr.  Wallingford's  facul- 
ties were  completely  enveloped  in  his 
fevourite  Euripides,  but  lord  Montresor 
raised  his  eyes  to  behold  the  sweetest 
figure  that  had  ever  passed  before  them. 

■^  Who  could  it  be  ? — ^the  lace  cap,  tied 
with  blue  ribbons — the  white  muslm 
robe— the  delicate  figure,  partly  hid  by 
the  large  blue  Indian  shawl,  nay,  the  lit- 
tle blue  silk  boots,  of  themselves  declared 
they  appertained  to  no  menial.    Of  the 

countenance 
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oountenance  he  saw  but  little^  but  he 
was  quite  sure  it  must  answer  to  the 
rest  of  the  figure. 

9 

Perceiving  not  that  any  one  pccupiefi 
tiie  room  but  herself,  Juliet  walked  to 
the  table,  took  up  the  portrait — ^his  owti 
portrait — and  retreated  hastily  through 
the  opposite  door  to  the  one  she  had  en^ 
tered. 

The  noise  the  shutting  this  created^ 
caused  Mr.  Wallingford  to  look  off  hi^ 
book,  and  seeing  the  wonder-struck 
countenance  of  his  friend,  said — ^^Jxi 
the  name  of  mercy,  Montresor,  what> 
the  matter  ? — is  it  a  spirit  of  health,  or 
'goblin  damned,  that  by  crossing  your 
path,  has  caused  the  ^pression  of  dis- 
may, so  forcibly  impressed  on  your  couUr 
tenance  ?** 

"  No,  Wallingford — ^no  spirit,  faith  I 

but  the  sweetest  little  bit  of  reality  I 

have  seen  for  sopie  time.'* 

"Some 
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*•  Some  soubrette,  I  suppose ;  some 
minor  star,  who  manages  to  shine  a  lit- 
tle, whilst  that  bright  constellation,  Mrs. 
Bouverie,  is  shrouded  a  few  minutes  by 
the  duties  of  the  toilet.** 

**  No,  WalUngford — ^no  star ;  yet  still 
a  heavenly  being.  She  is  the  bright 
qiieen  of  night  herself!** 

'•*  But  you  know  who  she  is — ^Who  is 
sh^  ?— tell  rae  !** 

Wallingford  laughed  at  the  quickness 
of  his  friend,  as  he  replied — ^*  Faith !  I 
hairdly  know'  what  you  are  talking  about, 
therefore  'tis  vain  to  apply  to  me.  You 
really  have  all  the  elegance  about  you  of 
a  graiid  Tuk'k,  possessing  these  capti^.* 
vating  sultanas  in  your  seraglio,  without 
even  knowing  their  names.  It  was  but 
yesterday,  that  I  am  sure  I  saw  a  little 
French  face  peeping  through  one  of  the 
wFndows  immediately  above  this.** 

••  What  was  it  like  ? — can  it  be  the 
same  ?** 

**  Like !— why  the  rest  of  her  giro- 

nette 
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nette  compatriots :  the  moment  she  saw^ 
I  observed  her,  with  all  her  nation's  co- 
quetry, she  drew  in  her  pretty  bright 
ringlets  and  shut  the  window,** 

^  What  did  you  do  ? — did  you  see  her 
any  more  ?" 

"  No.  I  went  through  all  the  verses 
of  'Come,  dearest  Lilla,'  in  my  most 
persuasive  tone,  under  the  window, 
with  my  eyes  fixed  on  it — with  all  the 
allurement  expressed  in  them  of  mon- 
sieur Reynard ;  but  they  made  their  cas- 
tles so  devilish  high  when  this  was 
built,  that  I  am  in  much  doubt  whether 
my  song  did  not  waste  its  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air,  ere  it  reached  her  blest 
abode." 

He  had  now  been  detained  long 
enough  from  the  beauties  of4he  Greek 
author,  and  was  no  longer  accessible  to 
farther  questioning. 

Mrs.  Bouverie  could  not  remain  long 

firom 
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fiom  society ;  she  came  to  inquire  the 
^  &shionable  arrangements**  of  the 
morning,  and  proposed  a  walk  or  drive 
round  the  grounds.  The  library  was 
quite  a  new  world  to  her ;  but  too  much 
on  her  guard  to  shew  any  surprise,  the 
admiration  it  excited  was  alone  express* 
ed.  She  commenced  a  trifling  conver* 
sation  with  Mr.  Wallingford,  in  whici^ 
she  threatened  to  hide  the  uncouth  book 
be  was  always  engaged  in ;  and  turning 
to  lord  Montresor  to  request  him  to  aid 
and  abet  her  design^  she  found  him  ab» 
sently  examining  a  little  camel-hair  pen* 
cil  he  had  taken  from  those  strewed  by 
the  side  of  the  miniature  the  fair  vision 
had  just  carried  away  with  her. 

Mrs.  Bouverie  could  have  frowned 
with  much  more  ease  than  she  smilingly 
said — **  Knight  of  the  woeful  counte- 
nance, whence  is  thy  sorrow?  Dost 
grieve  for  friendship  unretumed,  or  un- 
regarded love  ?— or  perhaps  you  are  me- 
ditating 
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ditating  the  project  of  sweeping  the 
cobwebs  off  from  the  sky,  with  this  silly 
little  fairy-broom !"  taking  it  out  of  his 
hand. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  madam,  your  flow- 
ery fancy  has  here  led  you  into  false 
conclusions,"  replied  lord  Montresor, 
with  as  much  effrontery  as  if  he  really- 
had  been  speaking  the  truth.  "  I  was 
thinking  whether  I  could,  in  justice  to 
my  conscience,  request  you  to  trust 
yourself  by  my  side,  in  a  drive  through 
one  of  the  sweetest  valleys,  I  may  safely 
say,  you  have  ever  seen." 

Timidity,  standing  in  the  way  of  so 
delightful  a  scheme,  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  ;  yet  still  it  was  too  pretty,  too 
interesting  an  appendage  to  an  elegant 
female,  to  be  entirely  dispensed  with; 
and  she  played  it  off  with  so  many  little 
witcheries,  that  by  the  time  the  tilbury 
came  round  to  the  door,  lord  Montresor 
had  forgotten  all  about  blue  boots,  and 

the 
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tfae  absent  fit,  and  wondered  what  had 
made  him  propose  so  much  risk  to  so 
roucfa  loveliness,  by  tempting  her  to  ride 
b^ind  Ills  favourite  horse  Sultan. 

Mr.  Bouverie  accompanied  them  on 
horseback,  and  though  evidently  to  the 
dissatis&ction  of  loid  Montresor,  Mr. 
Wallingford  resisted  all  their  entreatie! 
and  preferred  staying  at  home.  Not 
withstanding  however  his  friend's  suspi 
cions  as  to  his  intentions,  he  retumet 
quietly  to  the  library,  and  drawing  hi 
chair  cloise  to  the  fire,  resumed  the  per 
usal  of  his  "  bosom's  lord." 

The  noise  of  carriage  wheels  an* 
voices  beneath  her  window  attractet 
Juliet's  attention;  and  concealing  het 
self  behind  the  curtained  draperies,  sh 
alently  watched  the  movements  c^  th 
uiiooated  party  below.  Although  no 
a  word  that  was  uttered  reached  her  sul 
fidenUy  clear  to  be  understood,  so  catcb 
VOL.  I.  o  in, 
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ing  18  the  "heart's  laugh,**  that  in  spite 
ci  her  sc^taiy  state,  she  j<rined  in  it  with 
th^D,  until  the  prandng  of  the  beautiful 
hors^  who  seemed  ill  to  brook  control, 
alarmed  her  for  the  safety  of  her  aunt. 
From  the  graoefiil  figure  of  lord  JOarn- 
ley  (she  knew  him  by  no  other  name) 
ascending  the  vehide,  and  driving  once 
or  twice  round  the  broad  gravelled  ring, 
she  trusted  her  aunt's  courage  had  eva- 
porated; but  no  such  thing — ^the  minute 
afterwards  she  was  handed  in  by  Mr. 
Wallingford,  and  driven  off  at  a  frightful 
rate  by  lord  Montresor.    Mr.  Bouverie 
galloped  after  them,  and  making  not  a 
doubt   but  the  stranger  would  do  the 
(same,  she  hastened  to  the  music-room,  to 
have  a  long  practice  before  their  return. 

With  some  astonishment  she  found 
che  space  vacant  the  grand  pianoforte 
formerly  occupied;  but  naturally  sup- 
posing it  removed  to  the  drawing-room^ 
fihe  opened  the  door  of  the  library^  and 

was 
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was  proceeding  through  it^  with  her 
music-books  in  her  hand,  when  the 
figure  of  Mr.  Wallingford  arrested  her 
progress.  On  perceiving  her  he  arose ; 
but  she  merdy  bowed — ^in  the  sweetest 
voice  begged  pardon  for  the  intrusion'^ 
bowed  again  as  slie  reached  the  door,  md 
retired. 

"  This  then,"  thought  he,  "  must  be 
the  figure  Montresor  raved  about  so  this 
morning,"  and  it  certainly  did  a  little 
unsettle  the  head  of  the  philosopher ;  but 
by  the  time  the  party  returned  from 
their  excursion,  he  had  ceased  to  watch 
the  handle  of  the  door,  and  was  again 
deeply  lost  in  the  second  tragedy  of  Eu- 
ripides. 

At  dinner  he  related  the  visit  he  had 
received  from  the  unknown,  and  de- 
scribed her  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
unsophisticated  mountaineers  he  had 
ever  beheld. 

6  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  Bouverie  explained  their  relation- 
ship, and  the  circumstances  that  had  de- 
layed her  introduction  to  his  friends. 
But  turning  to  Mrs.  Bouverie,  he  said 
•-^'^  I  think  there  can  he  no  longer  dan- 
ger of  her  taking  fresh  cold — ^pray  let  us 
see  her  to-night  in  the  drawing-room.'* 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Come  then,  the  ooloars  and  the  ground  pi«pltfe, 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  her  off  in  air; 
Choose  a  firm  cloud  before  it  fall,  and  in  it 
Catchy  ere  she  chanf^e,  the  Cjfnthia  of  this  minute. 

Popi. 

Mbs.  Bou  verie  had  scarcely  time  to  esta- 
blish herself  in  a  perfect  Aest  o(  l0ves 
and  graces,  ere  she  was  joined  by  the 
party  from  below.  The  host  of  Cupid's 
darts  she  had  dextrously  lured  around 
her,  consisted  of  a  little  worktable,  sup- 
porting an.  elegant  rosewood  netting- 
frame;  and  whilst  the  delicate  hands 
wove  the  golden  threads  in  the  form  of 
a  purse  that  hung  suspended  from  it, 
they  fixed  a  fetter  on  the  heart  as  they 
tied  every  knot.  The  little  wrought 
gold  casket,  wliich  seemed  so  innocently 

o  S  placed. 
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placed,  only  to  steady  by  its  weight  the 
lightly-built  frame,  played  a  part  in  this 
thraldom,  and  cunningly  weighed  down 
the  balance  of  love  versns^  reason.  Ju- 
diciously-selected French  novels,  such  as 
"  Valerie,'*  .**  Delphine,''  &c.  a  lute  thrown 
carelessly  on  the  so&,  with  the  little 
song  beginning,  ^  Dans  un  diUre  ex- 
tremer  by  its  side,  the  silver  um  of 
choicest  greenhouse  plants,  breathing  a 
fascinating  odour  round,  finished  the 
picture ;  and  Mrs.  Bouverie  pronounced 
eyety  thing  complete.  The  diiqx)$a2  of 
herself  aVnie  remained. 


« 


Shall  I  be  reading,  or  shall  I  be  work- 
ing ?  There's  just  room  for  my  inkstand 
•~I  have  a  great»mind  to  be  writing." 

She  had  no  time  to  deliberate — ^noises 
were  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  snatching  a 
book. 


^<  Ready  the  sar,  nitli  one  hand  to  turn  o*er 
The  leaf,  to  which  her  thoughts  ran  on  before ; 

The 
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Tbe  otberproppiDg  her  white  brow,  and  throwing 
Its  riovfets  out  under  the  lustre  glowing. 
So  sat  she  fixed,  and  so  observed  was  she 
Of  one  who  at  the  door  stood  tenderly/' 

The  desertion  of  the  dining-room,  so 
much  befinne  its  usual  tim^  occasioned 
no  surprise.  She  soon  perodved  that 
lord  Montresor  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  in  her  society ;  and  though  Mr. 
Walfingford  cast,  on  his  entrance,  many^a 
searching  glance  around,  she  merely 
his  Euripides  had  strayed,  and 
at  his  dissatisfied  expression  of 
OMUitenanoeySaid — **  Pray,  Mr.  Walling* 
{rand,  are  you  as  constant  in  love  as  you 
are  in  literature  ?^ 

Mr.  Wallingford  looked  rather  eon« 
fusedly,  and,  with  hesitation  and  embar- 
rassment, replied — **  Love,  Mrs.  Bouve* 
rie !— no^  I  am  not  in  love,  I  assure  you, 
indeed  I  am  not !" 

^  You  exculpate  yourself,  Orlando, 
before  you  are  accused,**  said  lord  Mon* 
tresor,  nusduevously,  for  he  had  seen 

G  4  the 
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the  haste  in  which  his  friend  had  swal- 
lowed his  wine — the  decided  manner 
(for  the  first  time  in  his  life)  he  de- 
clined claret — his  hasty  strides  througli 
the  hall  and  up  the  staircase — and  his 
cut  look  on  discovering  no  one  in  the 

drawing-room    but    Mrs.    Bouverie. 

"  Convict  him,  Mrs.  Bouverie,  convict 
him  !  I  pronounce  him  guilty !  Con- 
vict him  for  a  man  in  love  without  judge 
orjury.*" 

"  And  what  have  you  to  offer  in  your 
defence,  Mr.  Wallingford  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Bouverie,  at  the  same  moment  that  h^r 
husband,  on  discovering  Juliet's  absence, 
inquired  of  her  its  cause. 

iRIr.  Wallingford  hailed  the  interroga- 
tion as  an  eclaircissement  to  the  disap- 
pointment he  had,  in  spite  of  his  efforts 
to  the  contrary,  experienced  on  entering 
the  room ;  and  instead  therefore  of  no- 
ticing  this  rene\Ved  attack,  with  much 
apparent  deference,  awaited  her  replying 

to 
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to  Mr.  Bouverie's  question.  But  Mrs* 
Bonveiie  either  did  not  hear»  or  would 
not  be  turned  from  her  point ;  and 
Mr.  Wallingford,  on  seeing  her  arch 
look  still  directed  towards  himself,  had 
oalj  to  observe,  with  much  eagerness 
hid  under  the  politest  attention — ^*  Mr» 
Bouverie^  I  believe  you  spoke  ?*• 

"  Oh,  never  mind  ibat  l-^VH  answer 
Bouverie  presently,"  said  Mrs.  Bouverier 
as  tbe  ^Ltent  of  lord  Montresor^s  hint 
flitted  across  her  mind.  But  the  know- 
ledge of  attentions  being  bestowed,  or 
even  divided  with  another,,  did  notoin 
ker  eyes  serve  to  lessen  their  value ;  in- 
deed it  oftener  had  the  effect  of  raising 
them  in  her  estimation :  and,  as  a  sure 
means  of  concentrating  the  straying  ones 
ef  Mr.  Wallingford  for  the  present  in 
herself,,  she  proposed  music. 

Lord  Montresor  followed  her  to.  the 
piano;    and   Mr.  Wallingford,.   whose 

G  5  hearing, 
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hearing  just  now  was  alone  required, 
seeing  that  Mr.  Bouverie  had  totally 
forgotten,  in    the  perusal   of  a   nergv" 
pamphlet,  his  lately-made  dahn  to  some 
attention,  and  despairing  of  rousing  him 
to  a  renewal  of  it,  listlessiy  threw 
self  on  the  sofa  Mrs.  Bouverie  had 
cated,  and  apparently  the  most  Aerated 
of  her  slaves,  began  to  amuse  himself 
with  examining  the  prettinesses  of  her 
worktable.    Now,,  with  the  condescen- 
sion of  a  Hercules,,  heattempted  the  form* 
ing  a  knot  in  her  splendid  purse-<»noi^ 
thejpage  she  had  been  reading  was  eiFeo 
tive]y  glanced  over ;  and  at  last  the  little 
casket  of  gold,  with  all  the  inquiry  of 
devotion,,  was  completely  ransacked.     A 
litUe  note,  seemingly  twisted  up  in  much 
haste,  caught  his  attention,  and  taking  it 
out,   he  playfully  held  it  up  to  Mts^ 
JJouverie,  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to 
threaten  its  contents  would  not  long  re- 
main a  secret  from  him. 

Though 
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Though  eyes  can  do  a  great  deal,  they 
cannot  look  at  the  same  time  ta  opposite 
ades  of  the  room,  an4  Mr.  Wailingfbrd» 
who  had  flattered  himself  that  Mrs. 
Bouverie's  had  long  been  watching 
him,  founds  with  mortification,  that  hers 
were  poeping  through  the  strings  of  her 
harp  at  lord  Montresor,  who  was  repeat- 
ing some  lines,  which  he  implored  her 
to  adapt  to  musie. 

WiHk  graceful  modesty  she  declined,, 
«iying,  as  a  reason,  it  would  **  be  but  to 
add  additional  odour  to  (he  violet.** 


Although  the  idea  was  not  her-own^ 
the  grace  with  which  she  uttered  it  be- 
kmged  entirely  to  herself;  and  with 
thoughts  rivetted  on  her — ^with  mind 
entirely  engrossed,  by  her  agr^menSf  the 
poor  philosopher  was  lost,  and  the  little 
note  came  open  in  his  hand. 

Bfo  eyes  now  ^{tt^  tbe  objieet  o£ 

G  G  thdr 
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their  fasdnation^  but  his  thoughts  were 
still  true  to  it:  and  though  his  eyes 
glanced  over  the  paper,  his  comprehen- 
sion took  not  in  a  word,  till  they  rested, 
with  some  sui'prise  at  their  former  inat- 
tention, on  the  name  of  Juliet  How 
dijQerently  was  it  reperused,  and  in  a 
moment  how  altered  his  sentiments  to- 
wards this  modern  Calypso,  Mrs.  Bouve- 
rie !  for  the  contents  of  the  note  infused 
a  suspicion  in  his  mind,  that  the  disposi- 
tion which  ever  seemed  to  smile  like  a 
summer  rose,  was  no  lusv^  naturas,  but 
had  its  natural  proportiop  of  thorns. 

"  Although  my  uncle's  wish,**  he  re- 
peated to  himself,  ^*  would  give  me  infi- 
nite pleasure,  I  shall  attend  to  your  con- 
siderate advice,  by  remaiAing  in  my 
chamber,  and  retiring  early  to  rest." 

H^  pondered,  whilst  he  read,  on  what 
could  be  the  motive  of  this  considerate 
at^ice.    He  liad  observed  no  indisposi- 
tion 
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tion  in  the  moming — ^be  thought  he  had 
never  before  seen  so  brilliant,  so  bloom- 
ing a  countenance*—^'  But  Miss  Bouve- 
lie  seems  satisfied,"  he  said,  as  he  rose  to 
obey  Mrs.  Bouverie's  summons  to  the 
piano,  *' and  therefore  why  should  I 
question  it  ?'' 

^  Make  him  sing,^  said  lord  Montre«> 
sot  to  bis  &ir  companion,  as  Mr.  Wat- 
lingford  walked  slowly  towards  them — 
'*  it  is  the  best  thkig  he  does." 

**  Do  not  beHeve  him,  Mrs.  Bouverie," 
said  Mr.  Wallingford,  placing  himself  in. 
a  true  Parisian  attitude;  ^  not  that  I 
quarrel  with  my  singing,  but  I  .must 
say,  that  to  judge  of  my  best  ability, 
you  should  see  me  dance  a  quadrille." 

**  Oh  1  why  have  we  not  enough  to 
make  up  a  set !"  sighed  Mrs.  Bouverie, 
with  more  energy  than  the  contented 
life  she  professed  to  lead  could  justify. 

*"  Why  not  indeed !"  said  lord  Mon- 
tr^r,  with  his  accustomed  attention  to 

her 
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her  sli^test  wish.    ^^  I  know  nol:  i^liat 
apology  to  offer  yoa,  Mrs.  Bouv^rie, 
but  the  smiles  that  have  spdl^bouifd  my 
search  after  happuiess  within  my  own 
gates,  cannot  but  in  jostioe  extend  theic 
pardon  to  the  selfish  c<»iseqaence&    Sut 
it  shall  be  rectified,  and  my  roonas  sooa 
filled  with  the  many  fi'iends  who  live 
around  me,  who,  though  perhaps  ivant- 
ing  in  a  fashionable  exterior,  possess  the 
best  of  reoommendations^-^warm  imd  sin- 
cere hearts.    An  appearance  at  church  is 
the  signal  of  their  attentions  being  ac* 
ceptafale,  and  if  you  have  but  veBoiution 
to  rise  an  hour  earlier  on  Sunday,  I  can 
ensure  you  the  auiusement  of  a.  succesi- 
sion  of  visitcm,  whenever  you  will  con-^ 
descend  to  admit  them." 

**  By-die-bye,  Montresor^  wliat  has  be- 
.eome  of  that  venerable  ally  g£  yours^  sir 
Owen  Lloyd  ?"  asked  Mr.  Wallingford ; 
^  have  ypii  forgotten  tfee  road  to  Tre^ 
maraoe^  or  has  it  lost  its  attraction  7"^ 

<"  Oh,  don't  afi^kmer  slud  lord  Mon* 

tresor^ 
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tmor,  hastily ;  ^'  1  shall  repair  all  my  in* 
ittentions  next  weelc.'^ 

""  Inattentions  r  repeated  Mr.  Wat 
lingford,  with  a  look  of  scrutiny — **  do 
you  not  give  them  a  softer  name  than 
they  will  in  that  quarter  be  considered  ?** 

*^  I  IJiiought  you  were  gomg  to  sing» 
WalUngfcord  ?^'  said  lord  Montreson  with 
an  attempt  of  at  least  changing  the  con* 
versation.     ^  Come,  come,  do  begin.'' 

"  If  Music  be  the  Food  of  Lov^--or 

Marian  the  Merry  ?*  said  Mr.  Wallmg* 

ford,  as  he  seated  himself  at  the  i»ano-^ 

«  which  is  it  to  be?** 

"^  Any  things  so  that  you  do  hot  sing." 

Mr*  Wallingford  was  incorrigiUe^ 
tnd  playing  a  trtfling  accompaniment,^ 
sang,  with  much  point  and  sweetness, 
tbie  melody  banning—**  Oh,  'tis  sweet 
to  think  that  whereler  we  roam.'* 

Lord  Montresor  smUed  one  mmute, 

i»t  his  lips  the  niext^  cad  at  kngih,  to 

shield 
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shield  himself  from  his^  friend's  rsdllerjrr 
sought  refuge  in  a  serious  debate  ivitli 
Mr.  Bouverie  coneeming  the  importance 
of  the  Catholic  question. 

"  How  prosing  P'  thought  Mrs.  Bou- 
Terie,  as  she  watched  his  movements — 
**  aA  suikshine  and  no  shade  will,  I  see, 
permit  the  best-regulated  eyes  to  take  a 
nap  in  time.  I  really  want  the  foil  of 
some  of  the  Hottentots  he  just  talked 
about,  to  make  my  powers  of  pleasing 
a  little  more  valuable." 

Many  were  the  plans  she  lakl.  for  asto- 
nishing their  uneducated  faculties,  and 
she  was  in  thought  selecting  her  d)ress 
for  Sunday,,  when  she  was  joined,  by 
lord  Montresor,  who  had  finished  the  arr 
gument  with  Mr,  Bouverie^  by  suddenly 
becoming  quite;  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  conversation,  from  not  interesting 
him,  he  had  found  gseve  him  too  much 
scope  Sat  indulgmg  at.  the  same  time 

other 
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cither  reflections,  and  he  hastened  to  seek 
relief  in  the  more  animated  remarks  of 
Mrs.  Bouverie. 

He  had,  in  a  moment  of  inconside* 
rate  complacency,  fixed  his  own  doom. 
On  Sunday  then — and  but  two  short 
days  between — a  dreaded  interview 
would  to  a  certainty  take  place;  and 
yet,  could  he  but  ensure  a  reception  that 
would  not  damp  the  love — ^no,  he  could 
cheat  himself,  he  felt  no  love — the  affec* 
tion,  the  esteem  he  bore  her,  he  was  al- 
most persuaded  it  might  produce  him 
considerably  more  pleasure  than  it  would 
pain.  But,  as  Johnson  says,  **  The  natural 
flights  of  the  human  mind  are  not  from 
pleasure  to  pleasure,  but  from  hope  to 
hope  f  and  lord  Montresor  began  to  con- 
sider that  he  might  have  felt  more  than 
he  had  really  betrayed.  Indeed,  in  the 
acceptation  society  would  give  it,  he 
knew  he  Imdhut  flirted^  whilst  a  woman 
of  the  world  would  but  have  received  it 

as 
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as  sudi-^the  attention  of  an  hour.      Sut- 
here  was  an  unsophisticated  bein^,    the^ 
child  of  solitude,  whose  affections  he  had 
sought,    until   every  look  proclaimed 
them  his,  and  then*— ^  But  I  may  have 
been  deceived  in  her,"  he  said.     **  Co- 
quettes are  not  alone  confined  to  cities ; 
I  will  th^efore  form  no  intentions-^no- 
plan  of  conduct,  as  mine  shall,  and  ought 
to  he  governed  by  hers.** 

C%,  woman !  how  perfect  you  diould 
be,  when  it  is  in  your  weakness  man 
seeks  an  excuse  for  his  own  inconstancy  j^ 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more :  but  indeed 
Our  i»bows  are  more  thau  will ;  for  stiU  tie  pto^e 
Jf  ocb  in  oaF  row%  bat  little  in  our  love. 

Shake»pcark. 


-However  we  do  praise  ourselves, 


Oor  fiuides  are  more  ^iddjr  tmA  aifimiy 
More  loDgingy  waveriogy  aooner  lost  and  wou, 
Tban  women's  are.  Ihid- 

WiEAKY  of  confinement,  Juliet,  after 
again  watching  the  strangers,  aecompa** 
nied  by  her  uncle  and  aunt,  depart  on 
their  morning's  ride,  descended  to  the 
park,  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  a  walk  be* 
fore  dinner.  She  had  received  at  break- 
fast a  visit  from  her  uncle,  who  came  to 
expostulate  on  the  folly  of  secluding 
herself  so  completely ;  and  concluded  by 
saying,  it  was  an  attention  he  thought 

she 
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she  owed  lord  Montresor  to  appear  thst 
day  at  dinner. 

"  Lord  Montresor  !'•  repeated  Juliet 
to  herself,  as  she  endeavoured,  in  her 
own  mind,    to  decide  which    of   the 
strangers  this  could  be.    One  moment 
she  was  convinced,  fiom  circumstances 
connected  with  the  portrait,  it  could  be 
no  other  than  lord  JDamley ;  but  the 
next  unsettled  her  decision,  by  allowing^ 
her  imagination  to  conjure  up  a  resem- 
blance between  the  other  stranger  and 
Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

The  day  was  beautiful,  and  Juliet'a 
health  seemed  renovated  with  every  step. 
Who  has  not  felt  the  beauties  of  a  grand 
autumnal  scene  ? 

Selecting  the  contrary  direction  ta 
that  taken  by  the  partie  quarrS,  she 
sought  the  yellow  wood  skirted  by  the 
park  paling—"  I  know  not  why***  said 

Juliet, 
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Juliet,  ^*  I  like  this  gloomy  sound,  that 
through  the  forest  creeps.''  She  stopped 
to  listen  to  the  dull  gale  that  shed  their 
leafy  pride.  How  had  a  week  changed 
their  appearance !  The  hills,  the  plains^ 
the  meadows,  lately  so  green,  shewed 
to  her  eye  the  wreck  of  vegetation ;  and 
although  the  sun  seemed  struggling  to 
dispel  its  gloom,  November's  dark  career 
had  indeed  altered  every  thing. 

In  the  occupation  of  her  mind,  she 
had  extended  her  walk  farther  than  she 
intended,  and  the  sight  of  one  of  the 
park  gates  reminded  her  of  the  necessity 
of  returning;  but  without  first  resting 
herself,  she  found  this  to  be  impossible, 
and  tired  and  weary,  yet  quarrelling 
with  her  want  of  strength,  in  being 
oUiged  to  return  home  so  much  sooner 
than  her  inclination  would  otherwise 
have  prompted,  she  leaned  against  it  for 
support  Whilst  debating  whether  to 
venture  the  exploring  a  shorter  path,  or 

to 
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to  take  warning  by  the  proverb  whk^m 
whispered  it  might  prove  the  furthest,  the 
fiofiind  of  carriage-wheels  came  suddenly 
on  her  ear,  and  in  a  moment  she  was 
•surrounded  by  the  whole  party  frodri  the 
castle. 

"  Open  the  gate,"  sung  Mr.  Bouverie, 
from  the  opera  of  the  Turnpike  Gate,  as 
he  rode  up  to  her. 

"  No,  no,  I  can't,"  repeated  Juliet, 
from  the  same  merry  strain :  **  and  I 
mudh  fear,  my  dear  uncle,  whether  you 
will  not  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
*  Quagmire-lane,'  for  it  is  locked,  and  I 
can  perceive  no  key." 

"  I  suppose,  Montresor,"  said  Mr. 
Bouverie,  "  the  one  that  let  us  out  at 
the  other  gate  will  stand  our  friend 
here^give  it  me,  and  Juliet  shall  open 
it." 

Juliet  looked  up  with  curiosity  to  see 
who  would  answer  to  the  name;  and 

following 
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following  the  direction  of  her  uncle's 
^jes,  with  confusion  found  those  of  hrd 
Damkys  fixed  on  her  with  stead&st 


**  This  then  is  lord  Montresor," 
thought  Juliet,  with  a  feeling  of  regret, 
as  the  impression  created  by  lord  Dam- 
ley's  character  of  "  rash  and  imprudent 
, — ^insolent  and  imperious,"  flashed  across 
her  mind.  She  took  the  key  her  uncle 
offered  her,  and  unfastening  the  gate^ 
blushingly  held  it  open. 

Lord  Montresor  gracefully  uttered  an 
apology  for  himself  and  his  impetuous 
horse,  as  he  slowly  passed  her ;  and  her 
aunt  hearing  more  of  its  import  than 
herself,  said,  with  scarcely-concealed  ipor- 
tification — "  You  have  managed  very 
well,  Miss  Bouverie— *your  appearance 
is  really  vei-y  opportune." 

Juliet 
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Juliet  liked  not  the  term  managed^ 
but  her  aunt  passed  on,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
lingford,  who  had  dismounted  to  assist 
her,  next  addressed  her  as  he  relieved 
her  from  the  gate,  and  said — "  If  para- 
dise gates  were  thus  kept,  no  one  would 
wish  to  pass  beyond  them.*' 

She  bowed  to  the  compliment,  whilst 
her  uncle,  touching  her  with  his  whip  on 
the  shoulder,  said,  with  an  affectionate 
smile — ^**  Why  I   must  say,  Walling- 
ford,  you   might  go  farther  and    fare 
worse,  for  she  is  a  good  little  thing,  al- 
though she  does  sham  ill.  But  how  c^me 
you  so  far  from  home,  Juliet?  —  we 
must  walk  our  horses,  and  escort  you  safe 
back." 

Mr.  Wallingford,  however,  not  only 
walked  his  horse,  but  enjoyed  the  satis- 
faction of  walking  himself  by  her  side. 
He  thought  her  beautiful;  and  whilst 

listening 
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fistening  to  her  sensible  conversation^ 
and  the  nc&veti  of  her  remarks,  declar- 
ed all  other  Cupids  to  have  been  coun- 
terfeit, and  that  he  now,  for  the  first  and 
last  time,  felt  the  true  and  genuine 
love. 

Mr.  Wallingford  considered  it  a  duty 
enforced — an  absolute  obligation,  to  fall 
desperately  in  love  with  every  pretty 
woman  he  met  with ;  not  that  he  allow- 
ed of  pensioners  on  his  heart;  to  the 
last  attached  he  was  alone  devoted, 
whilst  the  set-aside  fair  one,  left  at  liber- 
ty to  mourn  in  "  green  and  yellow  me- 
lancholy," was  totally  forgotten. 

During  their  reign  he  wrote  verses, 
repeated  verses,  sang  verses,  all  on  the 
power  of  their  charms ;  attended  to  no 
one  else  at  table,  agreed  to  no  other 
opinion^  and  made  a  point  of  abusing 
every  other  woman's  dress. 

VOL.  I.  H  Although 
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Although  Juliet  cmiadered  faim  most 
peculiarly  agreeable,  she  apprecaated  this 
honourable,  this  flattering  preference, 
but  slightly;  and  indeed  understood 
not  its  extent  She  heard  him  talk 
much  of  philosophy,  and  had  she  trou- 
bled herself  to  have  accounted  for  his 
singularity,  it  would  no  doubt  have 
been  placed  to  the  modem  school,  of 
which  he  appeared  so  staimch  a  disdple. 

In  regard  to  lord  Montresor,  it  was 
far  different ;  he  engaged  much  of  her 
thoughts.  Prejudiced  as  to  his  charac- 
ter, from  the  impression  of  the  picture, 
she  was  prepared  to  dislike  him ;  yet  she 
surmised,  from  his  fixed  regard  at  their 
first  interview,  which  expressed  admira- 
tion too  strongly  to  be  misunderstood, 
that  she  should  have  some  little  difficulty 
in  evading  attentions  he  appeared  but 
too  ready  to  offer  her ;  it  was  therefore 
with  surprise,  mixed  with  some  degree 
of  pique,  that  on  reviewing  the  occur- 
rences 
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raiees  of  the  hours  passed  in  his  societjTi 
sbe  fiMiiid  that  by  him  she  had  scarcely 
been  regarded;  and  had  only  received 
tbose  attentions  good  breeding  could 
not  exactly  dispense  with,  and  which  a 
midence  under  his  roof  had  entitled  her 
to.  The  first  day,  at  dinner,  fhxn  some 
imaoooantable  cause,  she  felt  literally 
afiaid  to  speak ;  it  could  not  be  his  pre- 
sence ;  yet  to  meet  the  proud,  the  sen* 
oUe  eyes»  which  she  knew  so  well,  from 
the  picture,  and  which  might  again  be 
80  disagreeably  fixed  on  her,  was  impos- 
able ;  and  it  was  not  until,  with  a  oou- 
ngcous  effort^  she  addressed  some  trifling 
remark  to  him^  which,  in  attentions  to 
Mrs.  Bouverie^  was  allowed  to  remain 
some  time  unattended  to,  that  she  re* 
^^ed  her  usual  enchanting  manner, 
and  became  quite  herself. 

Mrs.  Bouyerie  was  satisfied;  she  no 
kmger  dreaded  her  niece's  presence;  here 
was  no  rivaU-oo  diminution  ofAe  flat- 

H  2  teries 
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teries  every  hour  produced  her;   IcMrd 
Montresor  was  still  constant  in  his  de^ 
voirs — sttU  entangled  in  her  witcheries. 
Mr.  WalUngford  had  to  be  sure  proved 
a  renegado,  and  was  at  that  very  mo- 
ment pouring  out  his  whole  soul  in  song 
to  the  unconscious  Juliet,  who,  in  the 
melody  of  the  measure,  lost  the  sense  of 
words,  to  which  she  alone  had  been  the 
means  of  giving  inspiration.    But  lord 
Montresor  made  amends  for  this  deser- 
tion by  never  quitting  her  side.     They 
planned  parties  together  for  the  easuuig 
week;  and  from  his  animated  descrip- 
tions, she  almost  knew  the  characters  of 
all  those  who  were  to  participate  in  these 
festivities.    But  the  name  of  sir  Owen 
Lloyd,  although  one  of  the  principal 
and  most  noble  residents  of  Merioneth- 
shire, bore  not  a  part  in  these  witty,  yet 
good-natured  illustrations;    and    there 
was  still  another,  who,  though  she  might 
have  claimed  the  most  interesting  and 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  these  por- 
traits, 
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traits^  was  purposely  omitted ;  to  forget 
lier  was  impossible.  Yet,  alas!  could 
she  have  guessed  the  sensations  these 
recollections  gave  rise  to^  she  would  have 
fdt  little  flattered  or  satisfied ;  for  had 
lord  Montresor  before  doubted  his  feel'- 
ings,  the  difierent  sentiments  with  which 
he  reviewed  objects  in  the  grounds  and 
mementoes  in  the  castle,  once  so  dear  to 
them  both,  could  not  have  failed  in  un-' 
deceiving  him ;  and — **  I  never  did  love 
her  quite,  that  is  certain,"  was  ever  on 
his  lips,  as  these  unwelcome  objects  ob^ 
teuded  themselves  on  his  sight 

One  of  hi&  own  letters,  however,  to 
his  mother,  accidentally  found  in  her 
writing-desk,  tended  a  little  to  stagger 
this  assertion.  In  one  part  it  ran  thus 
— "  Your  little  favourite  is  worthy  the 
a£^tion  you  evince  towards  her;  you 
must  love  her  for  my  sake,  my  dear 
motW,  as  well  as  her  own.** .  Had  two 
years  of  absence    th^i   wrought  this 

H  8  change 
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change  of  opinion,  or  had  they  but 
served  to  undeceive  him  as  to  their  ever 
having  existed?  It  was  possible  hers 
might  have  undei^gone  as  Vast  a  revolu^ 
tion,  and  he  again  resolved  to  fbrnti  no 
hasty  conclusions,  but  to  regulate  his 
conduct  by  the  tenor  of  her& 

<    *^I>o  you  think  the  original  would 
smile  on  you  as  sweetly  as  does  this 
pretty  Cambrian  peasant^  Mcxitresor?" 
said  Mr.  Wallingford,  one  morning  in 
the  library,  as  he  took  a  portrait  from 
the  nail  on  which  it  hung  suspended* 
*'  I  must  say  you  have  thrown  my  spe- 
culations quite  out,  and  your  intentions 
have  become  quite  an  enigma  to  me.     I 
had  arranged,  believe  me,,  with  mudi 
sagacity,  that  this  visit  was  but  a  pre- 
lude to  the  presentaticm  of  your  fa- 
vourite Miss  Lloyd  to  tljie  world,  under 
the  distinguished  title  of  countess  ci 
Montresor.    She  is  either  more  in  dis- 
grace than  I  imagined,  or  Til  be  hanged 

if 
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ifjroa  are  not  jealous,  Montresor;  but 

don't  condemn  her  to  hang  in  that  way, 

vifti\vex  face  against  the  wall,  and  I  will 

promise  never  to  touch  her  pretty  person 

AlthougVi  lord  Montresor  could  not 
resist  smiling  at  the  ridiculous  manner 
in  which  the  portrait  he  had  taken  from 
the  hands  of  his  friend  had  been  disposed 
of,  yet  the  circumstance  left  him  un- 
comfortable, as  it  convinced  him  of  the 
lattle  command  he  held  over  himself 
when  this  ^Skic  was  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. 

He  endeavoured   however    to   per- 
suade his  friend  that  he  was  absolutely 
wrong  in  his  conclusionsy  and  finished 
with  saying — "  You  really,  Wallingford, 
are  so  much  of  a  gallant  gay  Lothario 
yourself  and  so  anxiousr  to  prove  others 
the  same^  that  my  character  is  hardly 
(afe  in  your  hands ;  but  I  must  say,  that 

H  4  though 
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though  you  make  a  tolerable  good  lover, 
as  a  father  confessor  you  are  quite  out  of 
your  element." 

•*  I  am  indeed  a  lover,**  said  Mr.  Wal- 
lingford,  sighing ;  "  who  could  be  other- 
wise in  the  society  of  so  much  beauty 
and  excellence?  Why  her  celestial 
eyes,  of  darkest  hazel,  alone  possess  the 
power    of    stamping    the    destiny    of 


man.** 


**  Dark  hazel  I'*  repeated  lord  Montre- 
sor— "  very  correctly  specified;    and 
from  it  I  will  venture  to  prophesy,  that 
before  the  expiration  of  a  month,  a  pair 
of  blue  or  black  ones  will  possess  equal 
dominion  over  your  fickle  heart.     You 
are  no  true  lover,  Orlando ;  for  never  yet 
did  one  of  firm  persuasion  ever  know 
the  hue  of  his  mistress's  eyes.** 

"  But  are  they  not  beautiful  ?*^ 

«  Very  like  her  aunt's." 

"  Her  aunt's!  you  are  jesting;  is  it 
possible  you  can  compare  that  angel's 
mild  and  quiet  eyes  to  those  of  Mrs. 

Bouverie> 
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Bottverie,  ever  roaming  about  in 
search  of  whom  they  may  devour?  and 
then  if  they  chance  to  fix  on  an  unlucky 
^ect|  insensible  to  their  glances,  oh,  the 
aogry  flashes!  what  flint  and  steel! 
Do,  i\o,  you  must  own  that  you  have 
done  Miss  Bouveiie  injustic^-^ 

'Hers  is  the  lid  that  seldom  rises; 
Few  its  looksy  yet  every  one, 
Like  unexpected  light,  surprises.' 

And  do  pray  rest  contented,  Wal- 
Hngford,  in  admiring  this  modest  Norah, 
"Without  depreciating  the  fascinations  of 
the  dangerous  Lesbia.^ 

^  But  you  have  not  told  me,  Montre- 
8or,  what  you  think  of  Miss  Bouverie; 
do  you  applaud  my  choice  ?  for  if  I  have 
her  consent,  she  shall  be  mine,  in  spite 
of  uncles  and  aunts,  and  all  her  good 
friends  and  relations." 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  Orlando,  I  do  not  think  of  her 

H  5  at 
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art  all ;  and  in  the  next,  you  must  excuse 
my  being  rather  sceptical  as  to  th^  sfa-- 
httity  of  your  resolve." 

**  Do  you  suppose  then  I  can  ever 
love  another  ?" 

*•  Why  not?'' 

"  You  cannot  know  her  as  I  do,  M on- 
tresor,  or  you  would  never  ask  that 
question.** 

"  Why  that's  very  true/*  thoughtfully 
replied  lord  Montresor ;  "  I  do  not  think 
I  am  a  favourite  with  her-— A  fevourite  T 
he  repeated — "  she  literally  appears  to 
hate  me ;  she  never  speaks  to  me»  but 
evidently  avoids  me ;  and  if  I  chance  to 
address  her»  whicb»  vraiment^  I  must  say 
is  iiot  often  the  case,  she  starts  as  if  till 
that  moment  she  knew  not  I  was  in  the 


joom>" 


Although  Mr.  Wallingford,  with 
much  «aei^y,  set  about  convinciiig  l^d 
Montresor  no  such  deadly  passion  could 

inhabit 
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inhabit  so  isdr  a  breast,  a  little  twinkle 
of  the  eye  betrayed  he  was  not  sorry 
in  heing  relieved  from  so  dangerous  a. 
rivaL 


a  ff  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  ESC 


Uow  soft  tlie  music  of  those  village  bell8> 
falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet !  now  dying  all  away^ 
Now  pealing  loud  again>  and  louder  still. 
Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on ! 

COWPER. 


Philosophy  may  be  an  excellent  horse  in  the  stable,  but 
is  an'arrant  jade  on  the  road. 

GoLDSMITn. 


Notwithstanding  numerous  were  the 
hopes  silently  breathed  by  lord  Montre- 
sor,  that  the  day  might  prove  a  rainy 
one,  the  sun  shone  with  its  brightest 
beams  on  the  little  party  assembled  on 
Sunday  morning  in  the  breakfast-room, 
awaiting  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Bouve- 
rie,  ere  they  commenced  their  social 
meal.  Xord  Montresor  sat  some  dis- 
tance 
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tance  apart  from  tlie  rest,  apparently 

totafly  engrossed  in  a  newspaper.    Mr.- 

Bouverie  held  an  open  book,  but  his  eye 

kept  #atch  ©n  the  paper  his  fKend'  so 

provokingly,    yet   innocently  monopo*. 

lized,  waiting  to  appropriate  it  on  its 

first  deceliction  from  his  hand.    Juliet 

and  Mr.  Wallingfdrd  were  conversing 

by  the  firey  and  it  was  to  this  point  that 

lord  Montresor^s  attention  was  directed. 

How  narrowly  did  he  watch  the  conduct 

of  Miss  Bouverie,  as  she  replied  with 

arch  simplicity  to  Mrt  Wallingford's  re-^ 

^Doarka!     Perfectly  devoid  of  coquetry, 

with  thoughts  and  words  open  as  her 

countenance,  joined  to  a  large  portion  of 

sense  and  good-humour,  she  seemed  to 

rise  superior  to  heir  sex,  and  he  pro* 

nounced  his  friend  a  happy  man,  should 

be  succeed  in  securing  such  worth  and 

beauty  for  his  own;  but  there  appeared 

so  miich  self-possession-  in  her^  manner 

when   addressing   him,    that  however 

pleased  she  might  be  with  his  attentions, 

lord 
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lord  Montresor  was  nearly  assured  these 
was  hitfaerta  no  love. 

In  these  reflecticms  he  lost  the  thread 
of  their  diseourse,  utitil  suddenly  roused 
by  Mr.  Wallingford's  exclaimin]^,  with 
Ae  apparent  con viction  in  his  mind  that 
"  energies  do  all" — "  Be  too  a  philoso^ 
pher.  Miss  Bouyerie,  There-  were  fair 
pbUosophers  in  ancient  Greece — why  not 
in  modem  Europe?" 

^  What  is  a  pfailosopber?''  asked  Ju- 
liet. **•  I  much  fear  to  trust  myself  in? 
the  deceitful  stream;  I  fear  its  eddies 
and  its  quicksands." 

" There  are  many  philosbphicdasses^'' 
veplted  Mr.  WaUingford,  his  fine  eyes 
growkig  larger  at  every  word.  "  Phi- 
losophy, according  to  Flato^  means  a  de- 
me  of  divine  scdence..  Epicurus  main- 
tains  philosophy  to  be  a  se^t^h  after  hap- 
pmessy  which  happiness  he  condensed 
into  health  and  peace  of  soul.  Aristotle 
divides  philosophy   into   three  kinds. 

Zeno^. 
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Zeiio,  &ther  of  tbe  Stoic  sect,  mbintaln- 
(dighUosopby  to  be  an  eflfort  of  the  sout 
towards  ^vmdotn,  and  tliat  in  this  effort 
ecmsiste  virtue.     As  to  Phyrrho,  he  was 
10  great  a  sceptic  that  I  cannot  follow 
him.    Then  how  many  other  names  o| 
later  date  could  I  not  mention — ^the  Gre* 
dan  (Sassendi,  Jerome  Garden,  Spinoza, 
fravcis  Baccm,  tbe  Campanella  of  Italy, 
Malt)ranche,  and  last  of  aH,  the  immortat 
Nekton!     I  have  not  yet  done,**  said 
Wallingford,  nearly  out  of  breath ;  "  a 
philosopher  is  a  being  who  in  one  mo- 
ment views  all  things  with  equ^  uncen- 
cem-p-an  earthquake,  a  voleano,  a  co« 
met,  and  the  minutest  atom  in  nature; 
in  the  next,  he  is  intensely  occupied  in 
sebemes  for  human  wel&r e,  and  in  sub- 
jects that  other  men  think  not  of.    He 
makes  it  his  study  to  destroy  his  feel- 
ings; he  is  their  vietim — ^no  man  has 
more  acute.   He  commences  with  doubt- 
ing all  things — ends   with   believing 
none—* 

•*And 
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**  And  asserts  that  he  is  the  wisest  of^ 
men,"  interrupted  Mr.  Bouverie,  virho. 
had  also  become  an  interested  listener, 
**forh6  has  discovered  that  he  knows 
nothing — and  sa  much  for  a  modem* 
philosopher  ir* 

Mrs.  Bouverie  now  appeared,  and  Ju— 
liety  with  what  lord  Montresor  translated 
into  a  look  of  thankful  escape,  smilingly 
took  her  seat  at  the  breakfast-table. 

"How  are  we  to  order  our  march?" 
said  Mrs.  Bouverie,  addressing  lord 
Montresor ;  "  for  notwithstanding  we 
are  some  of  us  very  little  people,  I  think 
the  carriage  will  not  contain  us." 
.  "  Do  not  reckon  on  me,?  said.  Mr. 
Wallingford* 

'<  I  to  the  woodlands  shaHrepair/ 
Feed  with  all  nature's  chnrmsanioeejfeai 
Ahd  hear  all  nature's  melodies. 


And  the  fall  tear  that  down  my  cheek  will  stoai, 
Shall  speak  the  prayer  of  praise  I  feel." 

He 
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He  was  departing,  but  the  carriage 
drawing  up  at  the  moment,  he  could 
not  resist  the  lover-like  satisfaction  of 
handing  Miss  Souverie  into  it,  although 
he  encountered  at  the  same  time  a  lec- 
ture from  Mr.  Souverie  on  his  heathen* 
ish  principles. 

"  We  have  plenty  of  room  for  you^ 
Mofisieur  le  Philosopher*  said  Mrs. 
Bouverie,  on  seeing  her  husband  and 
lord  Montresor  mount  the  box.  ^  I 
knew  not,ivhen  I  made  my  calculations^ 
that  the  coachman  was  to  give  place  to 
that  little  dandy  postilion;  you  have 
now  no  excuse,  therefore  do  allow  me 
to  convert  you.** 

His  reply  was  lost,  though  its  pur- 
port understood,  by  his  permitting  the 
steps  to  be  put  up,  and  the  door  shut. 
They  drove  off. 

'^How  handsome  lord  Montresorlooks 

t<Mlayr 
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to-day  T  said  Mrs.  Bouvaie,  at  the  mo- 
ment that  Juliet  in  her  own  mind  had 
made  the  same  observation. 

'*  You  have  known  him  some  time, 
have  you  not  ?''  asked  Juliet  **  It  make» 
me  quite  happy  to  see  you  together, 
you  appear  so  like  a  brother  and  sister." 

*•  Brother  and  sister!"  thought  Mrs. 
Bouveiie,  and  she  glanced  in  Juliet's 
face^  to  see  if  she  really  meant  what  she 
said ;  but  there  was  nothing  like  a  sar- 
castic look-4t  e^^ressed  the  innocence  of 
the  heart 

Although  Mrs.  Bouverie  expatiated 
not  again  on  the  superiority,  of  Iwd 
Montresor's  appearance^  it  was  too  appa* 
rent  to  pass  even  by  Juliet  unregarded^ 
With^*aoeful  ease  he  turned  to  converse 
with  them,  and  pointed  out  the  diarms^ 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  with  the  ani- 
mated eloquence  of  one  who  pei&ctly^ 
fielt  their  beauties ;  whilst  Juliet,  for  the 
first  timeai  replied  to  him^  divested  of 

the 
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fUetobaae  and  frigid  manner  which^  uii« 
ooDscioilsly  to  herself,  al wajrs  marked  her 
conduct  towards  him.  They  now  turned 
an  abrapt  angle  of  the  road,  and  the 
Mq  vUlage  church  appeared  in  view. 

"  Another  equipage,  I  declare  T  said 
Mrs.  Bouverie,  with  an  expression  of 
BK)rtified  anotfoition.  ^^  I  thought  ours 
would  haye  he^i  the  mily  one.'* 

■ 

By  lord  Montresw  it  was  perceived 
^;  and  darting  firom  his  seat,  he  was 
in  an  instant  by  its  side;  the  door  was 
opened,  and  seizing  the  hand  of  a  beau* 
*^  girl,  Juliet^  in  surprise^  hewd  them 
pmnounoo  from  one  to  the  other  the 
^cfi-khovrn  names  of  "Marian***— ••Orma* 

The  gay  party  from  the  castle  caused 

inuch  distraction  to  the  steady  heads  of 

the  fittle  congregation.    Some  wondered 

who  the  peaixtxful  kdies  could  pe,  and 

whether 
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whether  the  youngest  was  ever  to  be  lady 
Montresor.    One  wished  herself  a  little 
taller,  that  she  might  see  the  better  ; 
another,  for  the  same  motive,  wished, 
and  with  equal  fervour,  that  his  lordship's 
pew  had  not  been  made  so  plaguy  high. 

Mrs,  Price,  tiie  dergyman's  wife, 
quarrelled  with  her  daughter  for  having 
told  her  the  sun  rose  so  red  that  she  was 
sure  it  would  rain ;  but  she  concluded 
with  saying,  that  had  she  but  guessed 
about  this  gay  company,  she  would  have 
put  on  her  genteel  bonnet,  rain  or  shine. 

The  worthy  doctor  even  was  not  quite 
fiee  from  worldly  considerations;  Three 
undecided  *^  hems "  preceded  his  dis- 
course, and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  sermon,  and 
thought  it  might  have  been  better. 

And  that  church  contained  still  ano* 
ther,  whOy  though  her  heart  throbbed 

ready 
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ready  to  bursting,  and  contending  emo- 
tions shook  her  fircune  nearly  to  annihilap 
tion,  betrayed  not  her  bosom's  secret,  but 
appeared  the  most  coUectedand  devoted  of 
flie  little  assemblage.  The  unlooked-for 
meeting  with  one,  whose  sight,  though 
fondly  dear  to  her,  existing  circumstances 
W  rendered  painful,  gave  a  shock  to  her 
fiame  that  required  much  firmness  and 
self-command  to  support.  Yet  was  she 
tbankfiil  it  had  been  thus  unexpected, 
for  the  horrors  of  its  anticipation  were 
by  these  means  spared  her.  She  blessed 
the  dissimi:d0tion  that  had  come  to  her 
5tt4,and  with  pride  reflected  on  the  little 
Station  she  had  evinced. 

^'He  could  not  possibly  guess  my 
feelings,**  she  mentally  exclaimed,  "  and 
^^  worst  is  now  over ;  in  future,  I  shall 
be  equal  to  seeing  him  merely  as  a 
fiieud  of  my  father's." 

The  service  concluded,  Marian,  with 

her 
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her  father,  sir  Owen  Uoyd,  were  pre- 
suited  to  his  friends  by  Icnrd  Montresor. 

Sir  Owen  was  delighted  to  meet  his 
£iYOurite,  and  began  good-naturedly  to 
rally  him  on  his  monopolizing  principles, 
in  keeping  so  much  beauty  to  himself. 
Bowing  with  all  the  poUtesse  of  the  old 
sdiool  to  Mrs.  Bouverie  and  Juliet^  he 
continued — "  We  will,  however,  make 
up  for  lost  time,  by  not  consenting  to 
the  losing  sight  of  you  again ;  therefore, 
pray  either  ask  us  to  dine  with  you  to- 
day, or  you  must  prepare  "wb  accompany 
us  back  to  Tremamoc.'' 

Marian's  heart  sunk  at  this  unthought- 
of  prok>ngation  to  her  misery.  From 
the  dread  of  trusting  her  voice,  she  had 
hitherto  remained  fearfully  silent ;  and 
though  she  guessed  her  cheek's  varying 
hue  might  tell  a  tale  beyond  her  powefs 
of  concealment,  yet  their  near  approach 
to  the  carriagei  by  promising  soon  to  re- 
lieve 
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Here  her,  lightened  in  a  degree  the  dis- 
torbanee  of  mind  she  was  labouring  un- 
der. But  this  was  now  at  an  end,  and  it 
became  necessary  that  she  should  repeat 
the  invitation  and  wishes  of  her  father, 
notwithstanding  it  threatened  to  tax  her 
strength  heyond  the  powers  of  endu- 
rance. 

It  was  at  length  agreed  that  Marian 
and  her  father  were  to  pass  that  day  at 
the  castle,  and  the  next  it  was  resolved 
the  party  should  again  meet,  under  the 
hospitahle  roof  of  Tremamoc 

They  then  separated  at  the  little 
^cket,  for  sir  Owen  was  too  decided  a 
heau  to  be  persuaded  out  of  his  black 
«atin  culottes^  silk  stockings,  and  large 
silver  buckles — ^^  Besides,'*  added  he, 
"my  Marian  will  stand  no  chance  by  the 
side  of  these  beautiful  birds  of  paradise. 
She  must  indeed  return  home,  and  deck 
herself  in  some  of  her  gayest  plumes.** 

With 
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Withnothing  further  from  her  though  ts 
than  the  reason  specified,  Marian  opposed 
not  this  arrangement  Three  hours  were 
by  these  means  allowed  her  to  establisli 
herself  under  the  mask  of  indifference. 
Her  countenance  brightened — she  smiled 
as  the  carriages  parted,  and  Mrs.  Boa  ve- 
rie  made  the  provoking  discovery  that 
Miss  Lloyd  was  really  quite  beautiful. 

Marian  was  the  only  child  of  sir  Owen 
Lloyd,  the  caressed  heiress  of  the  house 
of  Tremarnoc.     During  the  lifetime  of 
the  late  lady  Montresor,  with  whom  she 
was  a  great  favourite,   she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  much  of  the  present 
lord,  her  ison.    He  thought  her  beauti- 
ful, and  that  beauty  was  enhanced  in  his 
opinion,  nay,  perhaps  owed  its  peculiar 
charm,  to  the  perfect  ignorance  in  which 
she  appeared  to  be  of  its   possession. 
Whilst  in  her  presence,  he  was  aware 
that  he  just  escaped  loving  her  seriously, 
even  to  the  loss  of  his  peace  of  mind ; 

but 
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me,  and  took  a  seat  by  her  uncle  at  the 
tea-table.  I  had  no  time  to  constme 
the  motive  of  this  design,  which,  how- 
ever well  concealed,  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced was  not  accidental ;  for  Ormsby, 
after  watching  the  retreating  figure  of 
the  interesting  Juliet,  placed  himself  in 
the  vacated  seat  by  my  side. 

**  Miss  Bouverie  really  is  perfectly 
beautiful;  in  the  little  conversation  I 
held  with  her,  was  to  be  discovered  the 
delicate  wit,  the  soul  beaming  with  sen- 
timent, and  that  soft — that  equality  of 
character  so  precious  and  so  rare.  Sim- 
ple— ^natural — speaking  little,  but  with 
justness,  I  found  her  discourse  to  abound 
with  as  much  sense  as  fascination.  The 
sweetness  of  her  voice  penetrates  to  the 
heart;  and  an  air  of  enthusiasm,  that 
I )  expands  over  her  animated  little  person, 
gives  an  interest  to  the  most  trifling  ac- 
tion. Could  I  then  fail  to  think  but 
that  Ormsby  regretted  her  unaccount- 
VOL.  I.  K  able 
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able  desertion?  he,  however,  remained 
perfectly  silent;  and  I,  from  obstinately 
continuing  the  same,  could  only  guess 
at  the  sensations  I  was  in  no  state  of 
ihind  to  fathom  the  actual  existence  oC 

"  There  are  moments  when  we  find  it 

much  easier  to  continue  a  conversation 

• 

than  to  make  the  bold  plunge  of  a  com- 
mencement— I  fancy  this  was  the  case 
with  Ormsby ;  but  vain  was  his  waiting 
for  my  assistance ;  and  at  length  giving 
it  up  in  despair,  with  evident  effort,  he 
asked — *  How  long  is  it,  Miss  Lloyd, 
since  last  we  passed  an  evening  toge- 
ther ?' — *  Two  years,  my  lord,'  I  replied, 
with  a  firmness  and  bluntness  not  a  little 
unexpected,  I  believe ;  for  he  added,  with 
more  of  embarrassment  than  design — 
*  Is  it  really  so  long?'  I  could  now 
have  started  in  my  turn  at  this  sorry 
compliment,  and  he  soon  discovered  his 
solecism  in  gallantry,  by  my  saying,  with 
pointed  expression — *  I  may  -be  mis- 
taken , 
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aken,  for  Tioie  'travels  in  divers  paces 
¥ith   divers    persons — some  he  ambles 

vrithal,    and  v/itli  others  he  gallops * 

'  Gallops  I*    interrupted  Mrs.  Bouverk; 
who  to  Ornisl>y's  evident  relief  now  ap- 
proached   lis  ;    ^  X  am  sure  he  will  hg 
terribly    ^witbi    n.s  to-night,   unless  jctm 
lord  Montresor,  first  giving  me  the 
^xiiance  that  it  will  not  tend  to 
rate  the  spirits  of  your  ancestors, 
^esce;i\d  to  join  me  in  a  duet.     We  fiull 
not  undermine  your  religious  fed^o^  I 
hope,  M^iss  T  Joyd  ?'  she  added,  af»  plajr^ 
^y  entwining  within  his  hir  d^&atte- 
ly-mou\ded    white  arm,  de(x»rc-t« 
^a&\.ly  gems,  she,  to  my  u»<»r.ifiar 
triumph  peeping  through  h^^r  er^ 
him,  *  nothing  loath,'  to  tiie  xudir 


•'  The  seat  w^as  no  sowi*^    ^  ^ 
^y  side  than   Miss  Bau  ^  -r.- 
Burned  it,    saying,  that  i»r    \^ft,<i 
Wu  most    deligLii*ui:v    i...  -:    --^^ 
into  the  pleasures  oi  n  >,.  -  - '  ^^ 
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that  he  had  offer<ed  her  the  quiet  horse 
I  used  to  ride,  and  that  with  my  per- 
mission, she  would  with  much  pleasure 
join  me  in  my  rides.  I  expressed  more 
satisfaction  at  this  arrangement  than  I 
really  felt;  for  will  not  Orrasby  form 
one  in  these  excursions,  without  my 
being  able  either  to  avoid  or  prevent  it  ? 

**  The  sound  of  his  voice  now  rivetted 
my  attention.  Mrs.  Bouverie  sings,  I 
believe,  with  much  skill  and  taste ;  but 
I  heard  —  saw  nothing  but  Ormsby: 
every  word — every  tone,  seemed  to 
strike  upon  my  heart. 

"  Their  performance  gained  universal 
attention ;  but  the  praises  bestowed  on 
it  convinced  me  that  no  one  felt  it  as  I 
had  done.  I  could  say  nothing — he  bad 
seemed,  as  he  softly  repeated  the  words— 

*Can  that  breast  the  least  pity  deny 
To  the  wretch  which  your  beauty  has  made?* 


to 
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to  be  most  persuasively  pleading  my 
cause  to  his  own  heart  and  conscience; 
and  so  powerfully  bad  it  worked  on  my 
imagination,  that,  as  he  concluded,  I 
turned  towards  him  with  breathless  ex- 
pectancy to  read  in  his  countenance  my 
doom.  I  fotmd  hini  attentively  observ- 
ing the  motions  of  Mr.  Wallingford, 
who  sat  apart  writing ;  and  the  vivacity 
of  the  tone  with  which  he  asked  him 
'what  was  the  intention  of  the  numerous 
little  square  billets  he  was  folding  up 
with  so  much  care,  but  ill  accorded 
with  the  iOusions  his  song  had  created. 

**  The  party  soon  gathered  round  the 
writihg-.table,  and  Mr.  Wallingford  ex- 
pfaihed  that  it  was  a  little  French  game 
he  was  preparing  for  our  amusement. 
In  an  instant  we  were  all  attention,  and 
soon  perfectly  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
twoeugle  chmx.  1  hardly  know  how 
to' describe  it  to  you:  you  commence  by 
selecting  one  out  of  a  number  of  little 

K  3  packets 
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packets  indiscriminately  mixed,  each 
containing  the  directions  for  performing 
either  the  penance  or  pleasure  that 
chance  may  there  assign  you.  Should 
your  wit  or  courage  fail  you  in  its  exe- 
cution, your  alternative  is  to  explain 
your  reasons  for  this  non-compliance  in 
extempore  verse. 

*•  With  impatience  he  awaited  th^ 
opening  our  little  billets;  and  had  aU 
the  fates  combined  their  powers  in  its 
arrangement,  mine  could  not  have 
proved  more  perplexing.  A  little  cou- 
plet, neatly  expressed  in  Frendi,  too 
soon  explained  that  my  task  was  to  point 
out  the  man  I  liked  least,  and  the  one  I 
loved  best,  amongst  those  assembled. 
Gracious  Heaven!  did  it  want  this  to 
confirm  the  language  of  my  eyes  ?  *  A 
murderous  guilt  shews  not  itself  more 
soon  than  love  that  would  seem  hid;' 
and  yet  was  I  called  upon  to  throw  aside 

aU 
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all  powers  of  dissimulation,  and  pro- 
claim at  once  my  glory  and  my  shame. 

•  Decide,  decide!'  was  repeated  by 
all ;  *  a  jeu  ctesprit  from  your  own  lips. 
Miss  Lloyd,  or  the  expressions  of  grati- 
fied vanity  from  those  of  the  distinguish- 
ed happy  mortal  you  are  atx>ut  to  select.' 
I  saw  that  to  set  about  this  task  serious- 
ly,  was  impossible ;  and  whilst  each  one 
was  prompting  me,  that  he  whom  I  dis- 
liked must  first  be  selected,  I  approached 
my  fatiier,  and  kissed  his  cheek,  although 
apparently  in  badinage;  the  rest  was 
not  so  easy  to  be  performed,  and  as  I 
laid  my  hand  in  that  of  Ormsby's,  Mr. 
Bouverie  relieved  my  embarrassment  by 
saying — *  You  are  acting  by  contraries. 
Miss  Lloyd ;  therefore  I  shall  not  ^ve 
up  the  pleasing  conviction  that  had  it 
been  otherwise,  I  should  have  as  surely 
been  the  acknowledged  favourite,  as  I 
now  am  the  secret  one.' — *  You  had 
better  arrange  the  plan  of  your  own 

K  4  paper, 
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paper,  Cecil,'  said  Mrs-JBouveide;  ^  for 
do  not  flatter  yourself  into  the  belief 
that  you  have  a  ready  wit  at  command/ 
— *  But  you  forget  that  it  is  your  own 
turn,  Mrs.  Bouverie,'  said  Mr.  W^alling- , 
ford ;  '  have  you  so  little  curiosity   that 
you  are  to  be  reminded  to  open  your 
paper?' — *  Oh,   yes,'  she  affectedly  re- 
plied, *  I  d^e  say  I  have  ,  my  portion ; 
.  but  when  perhaps  I  may .  have  to  pay 
for  it  as  dearly  as  any  one  of  .Blue 
Beard's  wives,  I  must  say  it  is  a  little 
cramped,  and  I  regret  jQot  the  delay; 
mais  courage !     With  eyes  Wmdedy  she 
repeated,  *  take  one  of  the  hamds  that 
,^haUbe  offered  you,  and  then  teU.the 
^prrnier  why  you  love  fidm-^why  I  .lave 
him  ? — why  ? — I  cannot  do  it ;  besides, 
who  will  offer  me  tJieir  hands?'  she  pi- 
teously  9$ked. — *  Shut  your  eyes,  and 
,^]xt  us  to  the  test,'  was  repeated  by 
.  njQre  lips  than  my.fatherls,  who  was  al- 
ready spnoothing  down  his  ruffles  in  pre- 
paration, 

«  Mrs. 
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^-  Mrs.  Bouverie  xertauily  does '  things 
with  more  grace  tban  I  ever  before  wit- 
nessed ;  and  as  she  averted  her  'beautiful 
smiling  countenance,  play  fully  at  the 
same  time  covering  her  eyes  with  a 
scarf,  I  am  sure  *uot  one  of  the  hands 
that  were  a^iduously  offered  her,  but 
would  have  blest  his  lot  had  it  been  re- 
ceived for  Ufe.  .The  veil  was  of  the 
tbumest^t^sniture^  aad  though  most  osten 
t^tiomsly  difipjosed,  I  am  tem|>ted  to  be- 
tieve<w9S  to  little  other  purpose  than  to 
look  beeouuiig;  for  thwgh  OroEMby's 
b ^dpw^  leips  -iobtnaded  than  the  rest,  she 
^sed^the  Qth?i:is,  md  in  sw^tooi^usion 
blushed  oadisec^vemo^  that  she  Jbad  se- 
lected 4us.  fThe  vanity  of  iiiah  is  not  to 
be  cooc^ed ;  <aild  Ormsby,  ivith  a  look 
of  sati^ctioiif  .<^d-^'  Mrs.  rBoaverie,  I 
ask  no  ^eas<w '  A>r  the  f fluttering  prefer- 
ence you  have  fthias  Uindly  bestowed  on 
me;  though  I  'dare  my  these  good 
people  wiU  not  iwiUin^y  rd^pense  with 
it' — *  ^hen  whfttcan  1  say?'  she  .ftsei- 

nately 
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nately  lisped — *why? — ^why  do  I  like 
you  ?  In  good  truth,  I  have  none 
other  but  a  woman's  reason — ^I  like  you, 
because  I  like  you.' 

"  It  was  now  Juliet's  turn,  and  she 
stood  impatiently  awaiting  the  signal 
for  examining  her  little  enclosure ;  and 
then  almost  before  she  had  concluded 
reading  the  command  to  mention  what 
she  considered  her  greatest  beauty ^  ex- 
claimed with  enchanting  ncuvet^,   fiir 
from  bordering  on  vanity—*  Oh !  my 
foot,  without  a  doubt,  for  my  unde  is  al- 
ways talking  about  it' — *  Why,  you 
little  simpleton,'  said  Mr.  Bouverie,  af- 
fectionately, *I  have  been  only  quiz- 
zing you ;'  but  the  little  sylphlike  foot, 
sandalled  up  in  the  delicate  pink  satin 
slipper,  belied  the  assertion ;  and  whilst 
she  looked  quite  in  despair  of  discovering 
any  other  point  worthy  of  observation, 
she  was  the  unconscious  object  of  uni- 
versal   admiration;    but  the    innocent 

manner 
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manner  in  which  she  had  complied  with 
the  dictates  of  her  packet,  at  length  ex- 
cited a  general  laugh.  Ormshy,  even 
though  he  appeared  the  most  to  pity  her 
confusion,  could  not  help  joining  in  it, 
hut  at  the  same  time  involuntarily  ut- 
tered— '  What  enchanting  nature !'  this 
was  unheard  by  every  one  but  myself, 
which  convinces  me  that  though  blind 
himself,  love  serves  at  least  to  quicken 
the  Acuities  of  his  victims. 

'*  I  should  think  that  I  have  almost 
tired  you,  and  that  you  will  wish  our 
little  Gallic  pastime  had  never  quitted 
its  native  shores ;  therefore  I  shall  not 
tax  my  memory  by  sending  you  the 
quaint  lines,  repeated  by  Mr.  Bouverie, 
as  an  excuse  for  not  declaring  which 
amongst  our  little  group  was  the  most 
perfect  beauty,  though  I  believe  it  was 
more  done  to  annoy  his  wife  for  havmg 
underrated  his  talent  as  an  improvisato- 
rist,  than  the  want  of  perception  in  dis- 
covering 
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covering  that  she  stood  conspicUbusly 
pre-eminent. 

**  Mr.  Wallingford  had  managed  to  re- 
tain that  in  his  hand  of  which  the  exe- 
cution but  still  more  tended  td  convince 
every  one,  but  her  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended, that  he  existed  but  for  her  alone ; 
and  my  father  had  to  tell  the  youngest 
lady  her  fault,  which  he  picked  out  in 
such  a  gallant  way,  that  it  became  no 
very  contemptible  appendage  to  the 
many  ^tniaMlities  of  the  pretty  IVliss 
Bouverie. 

**  I  see  that  I  have  unconsciously  re- 
served Qrmsby  for  the  last,  yet  you  niust 
not  exped;  too  much  from  liim;  his 
taflik  was  dmple,  and  the  manner  of  ftd- 
filfing  it  equally  so.  I  cannot,  I  think, 
explain  it  better  than  by  saying  that  it 
resembled  one  of  our  much-enjoyed  in- 
fantile fbffbits,  Which  I  believe  has,  and 
will  odbtinue'to  desc^hd  froin  generation 

to 
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to  generation ;  namely — '  Bow  to  the 
wittiest,  kneel  to  the  prettiest,  and  kufto 
those  you  love  best.*  Mrs.  Bouverie 
immediately,  by  a  whimsical  remark, 
earned  the  bow;  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  complimentary  speech  which  acoonv- 
panied  it,  I  really  believe  she  experien- 
ced as  much  chagrin  as  I  did  astonish- 
nient  on  his  approaching  towards  me, 
and  gracefully  falling  at  my  feet.  I 
soon,  however,  recovered  my  self-posses- 
sion, and  receding  a  few  paces,  said — 
*You  appear  to  have  taken  advantage 
of  my  idea,  my  lord,  and  are  acting  in 
opposition  to  your  judgment.' 

"Notwithstanding  this  coldness  on 
Day  part,  he  arose,  took  my  hand,  and 
as  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  softly  replied 
-*-*  Marian,  you  know  me  better.' 

**  Although  it  tended  much  towards 
diminishing  the  satisfaction  these  littie 
attentions  produced,  I  was  nevertheless 

mudi 
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much  relieved  at  his  rendering  them  less 
conspicuous,  by  claiming  the  right  his 
divided  feelings  gave  him  of  also  salut- 
ing the  hands  of  Mrs.  Bouverie  and  Ju- 
liet. Do  not  aUow  this  unaccountable 
conduct  of  Ormsby's  to  raise  those  false 
hopes  in  your  kind  breast  for  the  happi- 
ness of  your  friend,  which  I  again  repeat 
can  never  be  realized. 

"  I  perceive  my  father  already  return- 
ed from  his  morning's  ride,  accompanied 
by  my  cousin,  Harry  Beauchamp.  I 
wish  I  could  fulfil  the  schemes  for  my  fu- 
ture happiness  in  that  quarter ;  but,  alas ! 

*  Such  wayward  ways  hatb  Love,  ttiat  most  pare  in  dis- 
cord 
Our  wills  do  stand,  whereby  our  liearts  bat  seldom  do 
accord/ 

"  Adieu,   my  kind   Sophia— at  five 
o'clock  I  shall  again  see  Ormsby." 

END  OF  VOL.  I. 

Printed  by  J.  Darling,  Leadenhall-Streety  London. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


My  care  is  loss  of  care,  by  M  care  done, 
Your  care  is  gain  of  care,  by  tiew  care  won. 

Shakespeare. 


**  NoQ  si  poo  aver  la  rosa  senza  le  spine." 

JL  HE  prospect  of  so  soon  again  meet- 
ing the  kind-hearted  sir  Owen  and  his 
amiable  daughter,  appeared  to  give  uni- 
versal satisfaction  to  the  party  at  the 
castle. 

Lord  Montresor,  although   not  wil- 
voL  II.  B  fully 
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fully  blind,  had  discovered  nothing  in 
Marian's  conduct  to  authorize  the  sup- 
position, that  she  considered  him  in  any 
dearer  sense  than   that  of  ftiend ;    and 
though  he  did  not  entirely  give  up  the 
project  his  mother  had  formed^  he  felt 
relieved  in  believing  the  heart,   whose 
possession  might  one  day  constitute  his 
happiness,  was  not  only  ttt  present  free 
from  any  impression  in  his  favour,  but 
in  perfect  ignorance  of  what  his  views 
might  be  for  tlie  future.     He  was  no 
stranger  to  sir  Owen's  wish  of  an  union 
taking  place  between  Marian  and  her 
cousin ;  he  therefore  resolved  attentively 
to  Mratch  her  conduct  towards  Mn  Beau- 
champ,  ere  he  allowed  the  preference  he 
iniagined  he  himself  felt  for  her,  to  ripen 
into  a  passion  which  might  fix  his  des- 
tiny for  life. 

To  Juliet,  however,  things  had  ap- 
peared in  their  proper  point  of  view,  and 

Us 
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ies  languissans  yetix  Meux  of  MIm 
Lloyd  were  not  to  be  mistaken.  The 
tremulous  change  of  voice  in  his  ap- 
proach— the  unsteady  look — ^the'4)lush- 
ing  countenance  changing  to  the  ashy 
pale ;  all  proclaimed  that  in  considering 
liiem  as  tenderly  attached  lovers,  she 
had  not  judged  erroneously.  Fixed  in 
diis  supposition,  she  felt  much  grieved 
that  he^  aunt,  by  demanding  so  much 
of  lord  Montresor*s  attention,  should  so 
often  be  the  means  of  inadvertently  se- 
pEffating  them ;  but  she  resolved,  as  sftie' 
bad  through  chance  become  acquainted 
with  their  secret,  to  do  every  thing  in 
her  power  towards  aiding  their  wishes.' 
It  was  with  this  view  that  she  had  en- 
tered into  sir  Owen's  schemes  of  amuse-- 
ment,  by  accepting  the  loan  of  Miss 
Lloyd's  horse;  her  aunt  had  bfteri  de- 
dared  her  abhorrence  to  the  fktigues  of 
this  mascufine  exeitise;  relieved  ther^ 
fore  from  her  presence,  she  determined 

b2  on 
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on  taking  the  first  oppprtunity.  of  «n- 

listmg  lordMont{^9r:itt,t^(i^^ 
then,  to  join  JWfissJLiloyd  in. the. projected; 
mpwing's  ride^   :  .  r 

•  •  •  * 

Mrs.  Bouverie's  boi^jn,  apparently  .the 
abo.de  of  peace,   was   not.  Ayf ti^uty  its. 
P^ans. .  She  wouJcl  put  on,  ^e  w^  re- 
aolyedysuch  a  lovf  of  address,  that  s^tovAd 
hrjng  people .  to  their  senses,     ^ep  ifos-; 
tume,  the  preceding  day,  bad  be^  too, 
plain;    but  who  could  have  sumoised 
tJ5|at  Wales  coiild  hav^  produced   any 
t^ng  half  so  fashionably  elegjgnt  as  Miss 
^^loyd  had  shewp  herself  to  bej^  To-dqy 
howev^rah  hour  more  should  be  devoted 
to  the  toilet,  and  she  should, then  ^see  if 
the  attentions  of  ]cvrd^  Montresor  WQuld 
be  any  longer  divided;  for  her  vanity 
could  only  allow  her  to  attribute  to  the 
sfjiperiority  of  dress  the  compl^eot  3<> 
opeiily  pa]4  to  Marian's  beauty. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  WaBSngford,  fuU  of  jeaous'ftei^ 
deploted  the  necessity  of  leaving  theiroivri* 
comfortable  drarwin  g-rooih :  he  knew  that 
Mr.Beauch'amp  ivas  in  constant  attend- 
ance at  Tremamoc :  handsome,  rich,  a 
perfect  devotee    to  beauty/  might  not 
Juliet  be  flattered  into  that  preference  for 
him,  which  he,  alas !  eould  riot  presume 
W  had  inspired  her  with  ?     His  melan- 
chofy  visage  however  relaxed  ia  little  on 
fte  appearance  of  Mr.  Bouverie,   who 
^  most  irresistibly  amusing  on.  the  oc- 
casion.   He  declared  his  ignorance  as  to' 
the  forms  of  country  visiting,  deplored 
the  absence  of  his  opera  cane,     and 
^ded,  that  he  hoped  the  crowd  of  car- 
riages would  not  condemn  his  to  the 
Hospitid  next  day;  with  split  panned  and 
broken  pole.  '    '' 

*  »  •  •  •  • 

It  was  after  Mrs.  Bou  Verie  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  enforce  on  the  compre- 
hehsion  of  Juliet  the  necessity  of  retiring 

B  3  to 
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to  dress,  or  to  persuade  her  titiat  she 
could  not  possibly  perform  the  duties  of 
the-  toilet  in  less  than  an  hour  and  ahalf, 
that,  secretly  annoyed  at  her  successless 
attempt  to  interrupt  it,  she  left  her  tite- 
a-tite  with  lord  Montresor. 

Juliet  was  employed  in  reading  a  most 
interesting  wwk«  when  called  upon  to 
assure  her  aunt  that  she  never,  by  any 
chance,  bestowed  more  than  half  that  time 
in  dress  at  furthest;  and  relieved  from 
this  apparently -attentive  care^  resumed 
her  book,  hardly  knowing  that  the  vooa^ 
was^  occupied  by  any  one  but  herself* 
It  was  on  her  crnicluding  the  first  ve- 
lume,  that,  in  search  of  th^  next,  for  the 
firrt  time  she  raised  her  eyesw    The  book 
she  wanted  was  open  in  lord  Montresor's 
hand;    but  perceiving  that  instead  of 
reading  it,  he  was  narrowly  watching 
her,   the  thought  immediately  struck 
herj,.  that  it  arose  from  the  kind  wish  of 

anticipating 
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ao&apatiag  the  time  m4i0i>  he  (wba  oa 

dwbt  was  «8  intrareated  ia  ito  p^iuud  as 

hrsd{)  8hou)d»  thxoxjgjai  poUtesu^  haw<» 

ev«:  uDwillin^y ,  be  obliged  to  re«g^  it 

ta  haTo  "IViis  was  a  aacrifice  she  feaolvad 

ikA  W  infUct;  but  theowing  down  the 

oae  she  bad.  coxicliided^  aaid^  aa  ahe  has^ 

%  quitted  the  iroom-^**  I  perceive  jour 

ooosiderate  ii>tentionA  my  lord ;  but  my 

aunt  was  right,  a^d  my  little  9Mdd«  Vio-* 

toW)  must  be  io^patiently  await^og  my 

sqi^pearance  r    tben  suddenly  dis^ppew^ 

ed;  and  the  next  moment  lord  Mon- 

tiesov  beariog  her  voiae  in,  conversation 

Willi  her  unde  and  Mr.  Wallingford  on 

the  lawn,,  waa  aasured  the  reason  i^ 

had  given  was  merely  an  empty  pretext 

for  leaving  him. 

"  Perceive:  my  intention  P'  be  at  length 
repesitcd  in  much  astonishment,  so  little 
had  he  been  engaged  in  what  Juliet  aup^ 
posed— "Perceive  my  intention  I"  he  again 
e^dwned; ''  what  intention  can  my  eyen 

B  4  have 
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have  possibly  betrayed?  they  were  most 
assuredly  spell-bound  when  she  detected 
their  earnest  gaze ;   but  why  leave  off 
reading,  and  fly  from  me  in  this  abrupt 
manner  ?  It  is  not  the  first  time  she  has 
had  to  encounter  the  gaze  of  admiration. 
Can  it  proceed  fi-om  a  spirit  of  coquetry, 
which    I   have  till  now  'believed    her 
exempt  from  ?    I  will  not  suppose  it ; 
besides,  why  that  look  of  gratitude  that 
I  certainly  saw  pass  over  her  ingenuous 
countenance  ?'* 

He  was  continuing  to  ask  himself 
these'  puzzling  questions,  when  the  in- 
nocent cause  softly  entering  the  room, 
again  stood  before  him,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment explained  every  thing  by  saying, 
that  she  noW  felt  lio  regret  in  depriving 
him  of  the  book,  as  every  one  had  re- 
tired to  their  toilets,  that  he  no  doubt 
Would  follow  their  example,  and  that 
she  wished  to  continue  its  perusal,  whilst 

the 


the  floweirs  she  had  ventiU84  to  gather 
from  the  greenhouse,  as'  a  reward  abe 
lonsw  he  would  not  deoy  {or  her  fonqer 
ferhearakice^   w>ere  being  plaeed  in  her 


.'.:: 


'*  But  I  inuat  aJso  be  i^wed  tp  msUffi, 
nsptUalSy  Miss.  Boiivem/'  rising 'from 
his  seat  aia;he  spoke ;  ^  give  me  then  but 
one  roae  from  yoiur  gay  sdiecticvn,  anc^ 
the  book  shall  be  yours.'* 

^  Alas !  I  have  but  one,*"  said  Juliet, 
bentatingly;  ^^  and  for  the  ^acfifice 
of  D^v  fiirvoorite  Hqwet,  I  scarcely  thiplf. 
^u0eA  worth  its  purdaafie.-   .       . 

**  There  is  the  booV  saidk)r4  Mon- 
tieBoi;presentiiigitas  herspok^t  ^^yourr. 
self  shall  choose .  the  (flow'er  whichi  is  to 
be  my  reecxnpenpe.  Ithuew  mysfjf  on 
your  genemsity."  ;,.     rj 

"  Theiroise  is  yours  then,"  said:  Ju^t» 
separat&ig  it/fronii  the. rest;  ^^'{miy  >aK^ 
it^my^levd.'":  ''••/  ^il:  •  • 

b5  At 
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At  tlii^  Moment  91  H«tle  tiM«|>i«ee 
chimed  a  kte  Hour,  and  MMk  Bd^vi^te, 
ftiH  dressed,  entered  Ifee  rebm ;  but  be- 
fore ihe  )bund  words  to  es^pi^0i&"  he« 
surprise,  the  objects  of  it  were  maldi^ 
the  best  use  of  the  little  time  allow- 
&Bt  ihem,  in  theif  sepiarate  tiplii«tjietits, 
^d  they  ecNisidei^d  th^smiselVesparttdu- 
hi^  fortunate  in  ef^^  havings  kefit 
the  elimagftt  \v^ng  one  quartier  of  «i 
hour. 

^<  I' declare  you  are  a  per(^t  damfy, 
Bfiy  IbKd;^  said  Mrs.  l^omem,  b^.  he 
handed  her  d«|f«m^  thtf  sC^,  Iwf^^ 
^tmeing  at  the  samii^  thiti^  tovpiaf dl^  the 
r»s^h(g  badJ^Odiitiplikuimly  plaee4]n>%i0 
boso^;  ^  and»  Juliet,  my:  lotte^  yot» 
k^d  i#  quite  artiDsegay ;  whose  fantestid 
taste  is  that  ?  they  look  nhaacytm^  pgt^ 
bap6 ;  but  as- 1  have  fofgOEttm^  my  es- 

ietiee-tidttte,  I'watmfmi^Qa  ^riU:  sparv 

me  this  little  sprig  of  ozoriah  JMiaintfiA^' 

C    :  to 


ta  mw  a$  a     pliiythiog   duriqg  our 

^  In  pity  touch  not  one,''  eomestiy 
eidaim^  lord  MontrefK>r,  arresting  W 
ite  prpgre«8  tbe  hm^  in  the.^  of  diisr 
wmgmg  tb^  mo^t  ^dorpm^nt^  pf  Jui> 
li^t^s  hair  I  ^^  ind^^  you  piuaI  not  touch 
a  )wf ;  but  lot  me  off^  in  iti  ata»d  my 
beiiutifnl   ?pse/'    piesonting    it    «A  he 

M|95.  Bouverie  took  it  from  his  hm^p 
and  repeating, 

*'  Tbey  say  the  ros^  is  Love's  own  Bower, 
**  Its  bloom  so  bright — its  thorns  so  many," 

with  ittrooiicmled  vacation  broko  it  in 
two,  w  isbp  wiatinwpd'— '*  thepefbre,  m  I 
PKly  want  the  idle  bftgateUf  of  a  mi-* 
mite*  the  tbofps  ^  tbif  preyant  its  mi- 
wewng  f^  pHrppse;' 

Juliet,   who  ^idc^tly  9ai9r  t^t  hsr 

mAwm  pm^nmsy^  Hbm  she  wished 

B«  it 
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it  to  appear,  had,  during  the  foregoing' 
conversation,  been  engaged  in  a   blind 
and  almost-hopeless  search  for  the  little 
sprig  of  jessamine;    to  the  baffled    at* 
tainment  of  Which  she  alone  attributed 
this  struggle  of  smiles  and  frowns  but  too 
visible  on  her  aunt's  countenance.     Al- 
ready had  she  looked  with  disappointment 
on  the  purple  and  yellow  pens^ ;   yet 
checked  not  in  her  intention,  she  was  still, 
with  patient  sweetness,  endeavouring  to 
discover,  by  the  delicate  touch  of  her  rosy 
fingers,  the  desired  jessamine,  when  lord 
Montresor  (who  for  the  first  time  perceiv- 
ed her  intention)  said,  as  he  gently  took 
from    her    hand   the  already-displaced 
pens^e-^"  Chance  has  led  you  to  a  happy 
selection,  MiiSs  Bouverie ;  you  could  not 
have  made  a  better ;  for  here  is  a  flower 
in  the  very  mood  in  which  Mrs.  Bou- 
verie seeks  amusement,"  repeating,  as  he 
presented  it,  the  one,  amongst  its  many 
appellations,  ofhve  in  idleness.  The  man- 
ner 
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ner  in  which  this  was  uttered,  or  perhaps 
the  lasLgicoftheAearUease,  in  an  instant 
restored  Mrs.  Bouverie  to  good  humonr ; 
and  whilst,  with  infantile  playfulness,  she 
was  enumerating  the  many  titles  at-' 
taded  to  this  little  flower,  the  carriages 
(for  Mr.  Bouverie  and  Mr.  Wallingfc»rd 
followed  in  that  of  lord  Montiesor)- 
drove  up  to  the  hall-doors  of  Tremanioc. 

If  Mrs.  Bouverie  had  b^re  f^  sur- 
prised on  discovering  in  Wales  mty  thing 
so  elegant  as  Miss  Lloyd's  appemtine^ 
the  splendid  mansion  of  Tremamoc. 
did  not  tend  towards  the  lessening  it 
•  Through  a  numerous  train  of  domestics, 
habited  in  rich  liveries,  they  i»cended, 
to  the  spacious  drawing-rooms,  which,, 
though  in  respect  to  fashion  they  might 
have  yielded  the  palm,  Mns.i  Bouverie 
oould  not  but  allow  wiero  not  ieveii 
equalled  in  magniflceiite  l9y^  hei- >  jown 
dear  rootns''  in  Pojstrifian^uavec  nTha* 

party 
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pwtijf  ttivited  to  coeet  them  m^i^y  ^oxk^ 
^«ted  of  Mr*  BewahwitH  ^d  the  little 
wiwtby  roDnd^'faaed  Dr,  Ihrioe^  wha  aia^ 
ittg^  M  ^  Ncompenw  for  the  t»x  the 
long  «mnoiii9  be  every  Suoday  indulged 
in  en^weed  on  bU  pamhi<»)ev8,  to  rw- 
dm  hMMwilf  so  agreeahle  the  fe«t  of  the 
weds*  tbiftt  no  party  was  eonaidered 
comfilete  witbowt  him. 

Hem  ^m^miUy  the  e^p^tatmis  of 
ploMtm  we  ^aEippointed  in  tbh  vaiylog 
woMl    Mrs. « Bouveiw  had  promi^- 
hMMlf  the  excess  ef  H,  in  tr«Dfiewdently 
riiraUhig,  bc4h  in  dnat  end^toganoe>  the 
Utile  mountainen;  and  in  pli^yuig  off 
the  attitudes  and^fhiMiiea  oCfaehipnuble 
lift  tD  the  Weleb  giie$t9  at  sir  Owen 
lioyd^  taUe.    Ai  she  took  a  last  loofct 

r^dete  with  satiiftetion^  in  the  hwg 
cheval  ghss  of  her  diessi^g-rgam*  tiw 
beautiful  ixm  it  vefleeted  ooj^tmfA 
her  in  dM  Mattering  Mie£  the^beftire 

so 
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90  brilliaB*  a  meteor^  att  lesMr  staift  mnif^ 
ixotsamlj  ff!v^  pkmt.  The  taste  mA 
pficufiarity  of  the  deaarationa  of  Juliets 
liBir  jKOved  h»  first  jtambliiig-hloQk; 
bat  simplicity,  according  to  her  argo^ 
Bieiit»  was  Boou  to  be  got  tihie  belter  of  i 
her  mortifioation  is  therefore  not  to  be 
expressed,  when  lord  Maniamor  adsoA 
faer  if  she  dU  not  think  Mils  Lloyd  m 
hw^  ffjA?  and  if  sto  had  eVer  seffi 
any  thing,  for  style  and  taste»  superior  to 
a  drab  and  blue  Polish  dress  she  that  day 
wore?  Mfi;  IfeaTerie  would  willingly 
have  oooeealed  her  &dUbi^  on  the  oootr 
sion,  but  ^wxBtioQ,  she  had  onoe  befiwe 
fand  that  day,  is  not  alw^> to^  be  kept 
denm;  and  she  lepliod,  she  thoii^t 
Miss  Lloyd  had  mate  the  aj^peatanee  a£ 
being  dressed  for  a  melodrame  at  a  pro- 
vkunali  tfaealire^  tfaai)^ fiwarqiii^t dianer- 
pait^  ini  bee  fa4iier!s^io«se. 

AMough  not  in  gBues^vay  quidi^> 


r  •    r  ,     -  ,         • 
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dghted  to  the  mcdice  prepense  of  his 
fidr  giiest,  lord  Montresor^  in.  die  pre- 
sent iiistanee^.  was  not  to  be  charmed 
ooit  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  elegance  of 
Miss  Lloyd's  costume;  and  thab'he  ini|^fat 
ascertain,  whetb^  there  was   more  c^ 
honesty^  and  !ihgenitoHfines&  in  the /niece 
ilian  tbe^aunt^  he  left  the  one,  .and  plac- 
ing himself' by  the  A^vf  the  fosanevy 
repeated'  thb  questiaEis :  he   fabd   befbie 
asked  :Mrs.  Bouvetia 

■ 

'  .'^HH(Jt'rafcbMN»tsh|^i^d$dwed  her  ap* 
probatioh  and' adbxihdioh- cdf'lx^  the 
diiess  and  the^  wearer;  hot  she  did  it  in 
ocmdse  terras^  and" then. ardse,  quitted 
hi8.|nd£^:  and^ seated  hersdf^t  the  farthest 

end  of  the'apartitaent. 

r 

*MIere,  howevi^ri^' said  lord  lilkiE^ 

sor,  mentally,  ^  aie&ohesty  andsincedty, 

invaluable   qualities,  and  rarely  found 

eiBieri Amongst  the* matrons  or  misito  of 

tSiel  lament  day." 

But 
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Bnt  Juliet  was  not  so  satisfied  with 
bersdi;  She  had  allowed  her  own  feel- 
ings to  interfere  with  the  satisfaction  she  - 
might  have  yielded  to  those  of  another. 
It  was  very  evident  that  the  conversation 
oommeneed  in  praises  of  Miss  Lloyd, 
which  lord  Montresor  had  sought  much 
to  protract ;  it  was  a  natural  indulgence 
to  talk  of  her  he  loved ;  for  that  he  did 
love,  to  Juliet  seemed  beyond  a  doubt ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  false  condu- 
nons  the  miniature  had  led  her  into» 
when  assimilating  his  character  with 
that  of  lord  Darnley,  a  fortnight's 
residence  under  the  same  roof  with  him 
had  taught  her  the  conviction,  that  lord 
Montresor  could  never  love  in  vain. 
Why  then,  thus  appreciating  his  p6wer8 
of  pleasing,  had  she  left  him  as  soon  as 
politeness  would  admit  of?  why  int^j^-* 
rapt  a  conversation  that  fippeared  to 
pve  him  pleasure?  He haid  looked  dis- 
appmnted,  and  with  reason ;  and  she  re-  ^ 

peated 


peated  to  berBdf— ^Qn  Qe  peut  pas 
toujours  oonter  ses  plasms  et  ses  peioes 
aT^cbo;  il  est  d'aillears  trte  oooimode 
d'avoir  qoelqu'un  qui  vous  oonsolci  qui 
se  rgouisse  ayec  vous.'" — ^Oh,  how  she 
hated  herself  for  the  part  she  had  acted! 
but  it  was  too  late  to  be  reealled.  She 
had  quitted  the  ottoman  on  which  he 
had  (daoed  himself  by  her  side,  and  the 
diffidence  that  eiier  accompanied  her  ac- 
tions forbade  her  retumiog  to  it 

Seated  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, she,  in  the  vexation  her  incon* 
sidemte  conduct  made  her  feel,  com^ 
menced  a  hastjr  scrutiny  of  the  senti- 
ments that  had  produced  it;  to  heacsekf 
they  were  incomprehensible*  In  vain 
she  asked-^''  What  passion  hang|5  theae. 
w^aghts  upon  my  tongue?  I  cannot 
speak  to  lum.''-^Qne  minute  she  fancied 
it  was  an  instinctive  feel^  that  she  was 
to  him  m  object  of  dislike ;  the  neii;t 

assured 
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assured  her,  so  unprovoked  a  sentjuDitnt 
ooiild  never  {^an  admittanoe  in  bis  wdl- 
regulated  breasti 

''  A  peony  for  your  thoughts^  yoiiny| 
lady,"  said  sir  Owen^  ^pod-hmnouvedlyj 
as  be  passed  her,  and  placed  himself  on 
the  same  seat  with  lord  Hontresor. 

**  I  would  willingly  give  more  to  have 
them  solved,"  taught  Juliett  as  lousing 
herself^  her  eyes  fdlowed  the  direction 
he  had  taken. 

From  his  lordship's  abstraction,  it  .ap« 

peared  that  a  little  bribery  would  be  S0 

mmecessary  ibrerunner  to  the  attention 

sur  Owen  appeared  to  dewe  in.  tim 

quarter ;  but  a  charm  of  more  potency 

in  a  moment  produeed  H  himu    Jidiet 

heard  the  naoie  of  Marian  pronounoeds 

and  lord  Montresor's  attention  was  in* 

stantly  enga^pd. 

Marian 
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Marito  wasf  ap^iv^ritli^  'uncbnsdous  of 
being  the  subject  of  thefr'  eoi^versktion ; 
her  attentions  were  yisibly  directed  to- 
wards Mr.  Beaaehamp,  who  received 
them  with*  a-  gi^tiiSi^tion  not  iid^ibe  ccai- 
oealed — a  gratification  ths/t  exclnded  the 
acdustomary  gallantries  he  usually  ten- 
dered to  every  female  in  every  party  he 
chanced  to  be  a  member  of. 


Mr.  Beauchamp '  was 'of  that'  stamp  of 
rii^n  who  ^bry  in  gaining  the  undivided 
attention  of  any  pretty  womanv  whether 
married  or  single ;  not  so  much  from  its 
being  any  particular  gratification  to 
themV  but  because  he  attached  a  eele- 
ttrity  to/'tlie  :teputation  of  hmig  tvell 
w]j^  iB^^  taiMty  of '^mlBiBs.  . . 


*■♦■    1         •  \»^        -f 


'  Mtoy  wesfe.  the  Ap  Jtdhes,  Ap  Sheii- 
kii^si '^A^;  WMam^^  Ap  Dus,  Ap  Jen- 
kins, who  iiiiver  told  their  love,  but 
prayed  that  oc^^ceilment,  like  the  worm, 

':       '  might 
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feed  on-  their  damask  cheeks, 
asd. thereby  Turing  that  heart,  whose 
fiisdnations  threatepoe^  *  the  destruction 
of  their  own.    The  mamnxas  were  jea- 
k>u8  of  their  daughters,  the  daughters 
indignant  with  their  mammas.;  for  he 
skilfully  contrived  to  give  his  attentions 
to  one  the  colour  of  a  sentimental  blind 
to  that  of  the  other.    But  whilst  thus 
creating  these  emotions  in  so  vast  a  de- 
gree in  others,  his  own  affections  were 
at  the  same  time  not  susceptible  of  vio- 
lent extremes ;  and  «ofl  attention,  blend- 
ed  with  a  due  proportion  of  mystery, 
made  up,  in  his  estimation,  the  principal 
ingredient  of  love.    Universal  gallantry 
was  his  £ivourite  system ;  and  his  mind, 
more  .  cultivated    than   enlarged,   was 
adorned  with   all  the  usual  sentiment 
that  could  be  agreeably  turned  to  this 
gr^t  account.     Perfectly  well  versed  in 
all  the  little  talents  of  society,  in  music 
and  poetry  cposisted  his  principal  plan 
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<sf  attack — ^no  very  despicable  allies,  and 
generally  a  sure  method  of  iMinging  the 
maid,  with  music  in  her  soul,  to  some 
capitulation ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
treason,  treachery,  and  spoil  lurked  there 
instead,  a  sigh,  a  tender  word,  a  mean- 
ing look,  rarely  &iled  of  bringing  him 
off  victorious. 

With  such  a  character,  Marian  felt 
little  repugnance  in  making  it  subservi* 
ent  to  her  own  designs ;  and  whilst  thus 
concealing  by  duplicity  her  real  -feelings 
towards  lord  Mqntresor,  she  was  aware 
she  stood  little  chance  of  wounding 
those  of  the  bittterfly  she  sported  with. 

Juliet,  in  the  arlSess  irimplidty  of  her 
soul,  was  all  astonishment  at  these  bat- 
too-evident  ^irtations  between  Marian 
and  Mr.  Beauchamp— ffirtations  that  ut- 
terly excluded  the  attentions  df  lord 
Montresor,   notwithstanding  he  made 

some 
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some  attempts  to  interrupt  their  pwticQ- 
haity.  Again  she  was  all  conjecture; 
was  it  possible  that  Miss  Lloyd  could 
Kject  the  flattering  regards  of  such  a 
being  as  lor^  Montresor,  for  those  of  the 
volatile  moth,  that  apparently  merely 
fluttered  round  her  for  the  amusement 
of  an  hour? 

Oh,  \eoman !  tis  thus  you  cast  away 
the  treasure  within  your  grasp,  lured  by 
the  dazzle  of  folly's  painted  wing ;  ^ 
thus  you  seek  to  guide  die  hand  of  fate, 
and  *•  cast  yourself  ihe  ihshion  of  un- 
^itain  evil.** 

At  table  Mr.  Beauchamp  and  lord 
Montresor  took  their  stations  oneach  side 
of  Marian.  Mrs.  Bouverie,  whose  quick 
l^enetration  had  soon  made  the  dfeeoTeiy 
that  Mr.  Beauchamp,  though  In  Waks^ 
was  iSiorough  town-bred,  as  no  doubt 
evixj  bich    of  Bond-street  pavement 

could 
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o^uld  testify,  exerted  all  her  lures   to 
draw  him  from  the  side  of  her  who  so 
entirely  attached  him;  and  with  this 
intent,  deserted  the  place  she  ever  oc- 
cupied  by  the  side  of  lord  Montresor, 
and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Juliet.   She  how- 
ever  soon  found  that,  though  in  their 
vicinity,  she  was  quite  Jiors  du  combat ; 
the  partie  quarrd  kept  up  a  conversa-=- 
tion  in  which  she  could  not  join ;  and 
sbe  soon  turned  to  enjoy  the  rational  and 
^iteresting  sulgects  selected  by   those 
seated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table. 
She  then  discovered  that  Dr.  Price  was 
an   old   college  friend  of  her  father's; 
and  whilst  her  gay  neighbours  were  dis- 
serting on  the  symbols  that  manifest 
true  love  from  its  counterfeit,  she  was 
relating,  with  all  the  warmth  of  filial 
affection,  the  sad  indisposition  that  had 
been  the  cause  of  their  present  separa- 
tion;   and    whilst     the    light-hearted 
party  continued  indulging  in  the  jest 

and 
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and  wit  the  subject  in  debate  elicited, 
accompanied  with  the  laugh  that  was 
irresistibly  drawn  forth,  she  was  seeking 
to  conceal  within  the  folds  of  her  hand- 
kerchief the  tears  her  recollections  had 
inadvertently  given  birth  to.     She  had 
rather  turned  from  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  little  dreading  the  being  noticed 
by  the  other  part ;  but  on  removing  the 
covering  from  her  eyes,  they  fell  on  those 
of  lord  Montresor,  gazing  full  upon  her 
with  a  look  where  kindness  and  affection 
were  visibly  blended.      But  to  Juliet 
their  meaning  was  of  too  flattering  a  cast 
to  be  easily  credited — it  might  be  pity, 
scorn,  disdain,  contempt,  for  the  little 
control  she  had  held  her  feelings  under. 
With  this  idea  she  endeavoured  to  sup- 
press them,  and  with  some  effort  com- 
menced a  trifling  conversation  with  the 
object  who  thus  scrutinized  her;  but 
the  struggle  was  ineffectual.     Sobs  seem- 
ed ready  to  choak  her  utterance,  and  in 
VOL.  II.  c  complete 
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complete  cQnfusion  she  arose  sipd  left  the 
room. 

M^arian,  in  alarm,  immediatfely  pro- 
posed the  following  her ;  but  Mrs.  Bou* 
verie,  too  happily  situated  to  be  easily- 
prevailed  on  to  breajj:  the  chain,  of  en- 
chantment with  which  she  flattered  her- 
self she  was  winding  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Beauchamp  towards  her,  endeavoured 
to  pass  it  off  as  merely  a  little  indis- 
pQsition  that  only  required  quiet — per- 
haps a  fashionable  fantasie- 


She  ceased  in  surprise ;  for  lord  Mon- 
tresor,  with  a  tremulous  accent  she  had 
never  before  witnessed,  said,  whilst  his 
looks  spoke  the  thanks  he  felt — **  Still, 
still  the  same  kind-hearted  Marian  yoa 
ever  were !  You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be 
turned  from  your  considerate  intention." 
Apd  taking  her  hand,  he  led  her  to  thti 
door;     whilst    Mrs^  Bou verie,   seeing 

there 
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there  was  no  alternative,  arose  to  follow 
her,  and  they  quitted  the  room  to- 
gether. 

Although  still  evidently  suffering 
much  dejection,  Juliet  was  considerably 
better  than  Marian  had  expected  to  find 
her;  and  whilst  receiving  her  iaany  apo- 
logics,  she  forbore  to  add  to  her  regrets, 
by  allowing  her  to  discover  that  she  had 
been  the  means  of  causing  their  early 
removal  from  table.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Bou- 
verie  might  not  have  been  so  conside- 
rate ;  but  the  more  weighty  concerns  of 
her  manoeuvring  brain  chased  its  recol- 
lection from  her  memory,  ere  she  had 
half-way  ascended  the  staircase. 


c  2  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  II. 


^  Distinction  is  so  pleasing  to  the  pride  of  man,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  pain  and  pleasure  of  life  arises  from 
the  gratification  or  disappointment  of  an  incessant  wish 
for  superiority,'  from  the  buccess  or  miscarriage  of 
secret  competitions,  from  victories  and  defeats,  of 
which,  thouj^h  they  appear  to  us  of  great  importance, 
in  reality  none  are  conscious  except  onrselves." 

Mrs.  Bouverie's  character  has  perhaps 
been  sufficiently  developed  for  the  rea- 
der to  have  discovered,  that  she  was  of 
that  description  of  woman,  whose  prin- 
cipal occupation  consisted  in  the  avari- 
cious search  after  admiration. 

"  For  this,  the  toilet  every  thought  employs, 
Hence  all  the  toils  of  dress,  and  all  the  joys^ 
For  this  hands,  lips,  and  eyes  are  put  to  school » 
And  each  instructed  feature  has  it  rule/' 


She 
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She  possessed  much  natural  grace  of 
person,  much  vivacity  of  manner ;  and 
though  her  sex's  failing,  vanity,  was  in 
all  its  extent  her  own,  yet  was  she  not 
so  blinded  by  it,  as  to  allow  of  its  cloud- 
ing the  understanding,  which  was  far 
above  mediocrity;  and  her  penetration 
keeping  pace  with  it,  she  needed  not 
twice  to  consider  whether  it  was  herself 
who  elicited  the  adoration  of  the  hour, 
or  whether  it  was  carried  off,  nem.  con. 
by  some  more  fortunate  female. 

Sir  Owen's  dinner-party  had  certainly 
turned  out  the  reverse  of  that  which  she 
had  expected  or  intended  it;  for  Mr. 
Beauchamp,  in  the  surprise  of  having 
at  length  gained  a  little  of  Miss  Lloyd's 
consideration,  knew  himself  to  be  too 
much  on  suffrage  to  indulge  in  his  usual 
capricious  rangings;  and  though  from 
its  approaching  so  near  his  own,  Mrs 
Bouverie's  character  was  immediately' 
unveiled  to  him,  he  was,  at  least  for  that 

c  8  day, 
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day,  too.  much  dn  the  qm  vive  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Mrs.  Bou  verie»  in  perfect  ignwance  of 
all  this,  as  she  gracefully  returned  the 
Qompliments  of   introduction,    marked 
him  for  her  destined  prey.     But,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  mortification  aiil 
disappointment  were  the  result;   ^uind, 
on  her  return  hoeofe,  a  iprofouod  sulky 
fit  was  alone  kept  at  bay  by  the  ooiiso> 
lation  of  still  havifig  k  in  her  power  to 
retaliate;   and  she  seriously  set  about 
forming  some  plan  which  might  con- 
vince Miss  Marian,  that  neither  beautyi 
or  Polish  dresses,  stood  any  dimtce  when 
she  should  condescend  to  relax  fiom  the 
hauteur  which^  she  persuaded  herself 
into  the  belief,  had  been  the  only  means 
of  those  attentions  being   ccMifined  to 
Marian,    which  would  otherwise  have 
been  so  mu(^  more  willingly  devoted  to 
herself. 

That 
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What  all  our  afrangements  cannot 
hing  about,  sometimes  the  happier  band 
of  chance  effects.  Such  was  the  case  in 
the  present  instande ;  and  Mrs.  Bouverie, 
with  elated  hopes,  perceived  that  Mr. 
Beauchamp  was  amongst  the  first  of 
tibdr  numerous  neighbours  who  came  to 
pay  their  respects  at  Moritresor  Castle. 

Thi8  place,  formerly  the  Beak  of  dis- 
gust Btud  ennui,  how  diifeirent  w^  it 
become !  Every  succeeding  bbur  btought 
witli  it  a  change  of  visitors;  and  Mrs. 
Bouvi^rie>  in  surprise,  exclaitned — "  IVIy 
hqrd^  where  cdm  all  these  good  people 
come  ftoAi  ?" 

She  had  seen  no  houses  in  thdr  rides, 
fio  streets;  and  though  she  had  been 
most  enthusiastically  lavish  in  its  praise, 
to  her  the  country  hid  appeared  nothittg 
but  a  desert — a  vast  wilderrtess.  She 
now  found  it  to  contain  beatkty,  sehse, 

c  4  and 
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and  fiisbion  ;  and  though  lord  Montresor 
assured  her  it  also  contained  their  re- 
verse, still  was  she  satisfied  in  the  pro- 
spect of  amusement  she  made  no  doubt 
the  melange  would  afford  her. 

•*  I  faint,  I  die,"  affectedly  gasped 
Mr.  Beauchamp,  sinking  on  a  sofa,  almost 
before  the  servant  had  announced  him. 
"  Mrs.  Bouverie,  I  expire  at  your  feet. 
I  have  literally  been  hunted  two  miles 
by  the  portly  Mrs.  Bamfield  and  her 
squeaking  daughters,  and  even  here  I 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  the  tortures 
their  conversation  inflicts.  I  see  th^ 
carriage  entering  the  gates.  Oh,  Mrs. 
Bouverie !  you  know  not  what  you  have 
to  encounter! — the  mamma  so  vulgar, 
the  daughters  so  silly !  The  eldest,  I 
must  tell  you,  because  she  chances  to 
possess  a  large,  heavy,  sleepy  eye,  sets  up 
for  a  sentimental  Madona ;  whilst  the 
sister^  by  the  aid  of  a  few  glowing  ring- 
lets 
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lets,  fanning  about  her  little  round  un- 
meaning face,  thinks  herself  no  less 
worthy  the  character  of  a  Hebe.** 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  in  behalf 
of  your  friends,  my  lord  ?•*  said  Mrs. 
Bouverie,  laughing  heartily  at  the  whim- 
sical manner  in  which  Mr.  Beauchamp 
had  portrayed  them.  There  was  no 
time  for  reply,  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  "  Mrs.  PamfieWT  announced 
by  the  servant,  who  had  not  lived  long 
enough  in  London  to  forget  his  Welch 
accent. 

The  short  red-faced  bustling  fat  lady 
that  now  made  her  appearance,  soon 
proclaimed  herself  the  original  of  Mr. 
Beauchamp*s  picture. 

"  We  a*  cMne  to  see  you,  my  lord," 
she  began  in  a  loud  and  common  voice ; 
"  we  a*  come  to  see  you,  you  see,  and 
ydur  friends,  the  moment  as  we  heard 

c  5  that' 
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that  you  were  among  us  again.  Bessey 
and  Hetty  are  dying  to  see  who  you 
have  got  with  you.  Bless  me,  where  are 
they  ?  I  am  sure  they  came  with  me. 
Oh>  here  they  are !  O-ah,  you  staid  be- 
hind/' speaking  to  them  as  they  senti- 
mentally entered  the  room  arm*in-arm. 
**  You  staid  behind  to  gather  some  ivy 
leaves.  That's  ri§^t ;  I'm  sure  ray  lord 
wou'dn't  begrudge  your  taking  a  whcde 
bunch  away,  if  he  knew  how  mudi  you 
suffers  with  tight  shoes.  Steeped  in 
vinegar,  didn't  Mrs.  What-ye-call-um  say  ? 
Ay,  steeped  in  vinegar,  my  lord ;  would 
you  believe  they  are  the  finest  things  in 
the  world  for  a        '* 

"  Law,  ma  !"  interrupted  the  would- 
be  rosy  goddess,  who,  leaving  her  p^i* 
seroso  sister's  side,  had  frolicked  up  to 
her  mother's,  just  in  time.tp  prevent  her 
mortifying  explanation.  "  Law,  ma! 
how  you  talk !  preventing  lord  Montre- 
sor  all  the  while  from  introducing  us  to 
his  friends." 

This 
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This  ci»remoiiy  being  aooomplhhed, 
Mrs.  Bamfield  continued — "  Bouviy, 
Bouviy !  I'm  $Me  I  know  that  name ; 
bttt^  law !  there  are  so  many  names,  one 
can  hardly  tell.  And  this  young  lady, 
joutir  daughter,  ma'am?  very  like  in- 
deed,'' looking  from  one  to  the  other, 
'*and  quite  a  comfort  to  you,  I  dare  say  Z*^" 

Mrs.  Bouverie  disdamed  an  answer; 
but  making  the  most  of  a  fashiimable 
gape,  turned  to  converse  with  Mr.  WaU 
^gford,  who  w^  the  only  disengaged 
person  present ;  the  Hebe  having  mo- 
^pdized  lord  Montresor,  to  whom,  with 
omdi  self-satisfaction,  she  was  describing 
^  quiz  of  a  ball,  for  which  they  had 
taken  the  trouble  of  going  twelve  miles ; 
and  the  Madrnia  at  the  same  time  was 
bating  the  drcumstance  to  Mr.  Beap- 
^mp,  and  tenderly  upbraiding  him  for 
not  being  there,  to  dissipate  in  some  de- 
g!^  the  ennui,  attending  on  these  culi- 
^nary  concerns. 

c  6  "No 
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^  No  French  dances,"  sighed  the  Ma- 
dona. 

^  No  valses,**  lisped  the  Hebe. 

**  Nor  no  much  supper  neither,"  con- 
tinued the  mamma ;  *^  for  my  part,  I 
think  it  wrong  to  ask  people  from  their 
own  houses,  unless  one  provides  for  them 
handsomely.    Now  that's  the  comfort  of 
London,  where   we  go  every   spring; 
and,  lord,  how  glad  my  girls  are  when 
the  time  comes  !** — Here  a  "  law,   ma  !'* 
interrupted  her,    but  she  continued — 
*^  Now  in  ^London  nothing's  a  trouUe  ; 
one  has  only  to  pay  well,  and  one  gets 
the  best  of  every  thing.     Pray,  may  I 
ask,  Mrs.  Bouvry,  Where  you  get  your 
confectionary  from  when  you  have  com- 
pany ?" 

"  I  really   never  interfere  with   my 

housekeeper's    arrangements,"     replied 

Mrs.  Bouverie,  with  another  fiishionaUe 

gape,  most  ostentatiously  concealed. 

"  Then  you'll  be  cheated  out  of  house 

and 
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aDd  home,''  saidMrs.  Bainfield,  with  a  look 
(rf*  infinite  satisfaction  as  she  reflected  on 
her  own  superior  arrangements.  "  Then 
you'll  be  cheated  out  of  house  and 
home.  I  always  say,  one  can't  expect 
that  servants  can  have  one's  interest  at 
heart  so  much  as  one  has  oneself.    Why 

there  was  our  Nanny "" 

"  Liord  Montresor  is  going  to  give  a 
ball;'  shrieked  out  the  Hebe,  "  and  we 
are  all  invited,  ma!" 

**  A  ball !"  was  repeated  by  every 
one  present,  with  mingled  expressions 
of  disbelief  and  surprise.  *^  A  ball! 
vrhen  ?" 

"  Yes,"  smilingly,  repeated  lord  Mon- 
tresor, **  a  ball  on  this  day  week !  You 
will  not  require  longer  notice,  Mrs. 
Bamfield  ?" 

**  Oh,  my  lord,"  she  replied^  her  little 
grey  eyes  twinkling  with  pleasure,  *^  it 
isn't  me  you  should  ask.  My  dress  is 
always  ready ;  it's  the  young  folks,  who 

are 
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are  never  content,  but  must  be  always 
84idditig  a  bow  here,  and  a  flower  thete/' 
Hel^  a  ''  law,  ma !"  obtruded  itself,  but 
she  WBB  not  to  be  silenced. — **  And 
90  you  neally  are  a-going  to  give  us  a 
treat,  my  lord  ?  Well,  I  must  say,  it  is 
vely  polite,  very  civil  and  attentive." 
"  And  only  think  at  my  request,  ma  V^ 
the  Hebe. 


At  this  moment  Juliet,  who  was  copy- 
ing music  at  a  Mttle  writing-table,  in- 
vcduntarily  raised  her  eyes  from  her  oc- 
cupation, and  looked  towards  loM  Mon- 
tresor.    Their  glances  met,  and  words 
could  not  have  expressed  their  meaning 
more  satis&etorily.    She  blushingly  ^xm- 
tinued  her  employ,  and  Mrs.  Bamfield, 
in  reply  to  her  daughter,  said — **  Then 
I  wSa  sitfe,  my  dear,  the  least  you  can 
do  is  to  ^xmiise  'to  dance  with  bis  loid- 
ship  for  as  long  as  he  likeis ;  and  I  must 
say,  that  itoy  assistance  that  I  ^m  be  of, 

I  shall 
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I  shall  be  veiy  g^lad  to  oiBfer,  such  as  bringp- 
ing  with  me  two  or  three  dozen  sUyer 
folks  or  spoons,  drtr:  ,,.*'  Here  wiotfaer 
"  law,  tnar  axvested  her  progress^ 
which,  after  answering  by  saying-*^ 
'*  WelU  people  can't  be  expedied  to  find 
every  thing  for  all  their  company/  she 
walked  towards  Juliet,  and  began  ex* 
amining  her  writing. 

Although  appar^itly  inattentive.  Mis. 
Bouverie  had  lost  nothing  of  the  fore- 
going conversation:  neither  had  irtve 
fiakd  in  perceiving,  that  notwitiistand* 
ing  the  disgust  he  had  expressed  towards 
them  previous  to  their  entrance,  that 
Mr.  Beauchamp  was,  to  all  appearance, 
as  h^^y  in  the  sdidety  of  th^  Madona, 
as  she  hdd  before  sei^n  him  in  that  of  his 
oousili'si.  She  listened  to  their  ditcouiw, 
and  found  them  to^be  arranging  the^plan 
of  meeting  evety  morning  to  )»4iclise 
the  dunces  they  intended  to  exsoA  in,  oii 

the 
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the  night  of  the  expected  gala.     The 
Hebe  appeared    at  the  same  time  as 
anxious  to  prevail  on  lord  Montresor  to 
make  one  of  the  party.    No  time  was 
to  be  lost.     Yet  how  counteract  this  in- 
veigling scheme  ?  She  deliberated  a  mo- 
ment, then  seating  herself  at  the  piano,  and 
whilst  playing  the  Unstable  Pantaloon, 
with  well-affected  unconcern,  proposed 
that  the  young  ladies  should   instruct 
their  partners  in  the  newest  quadrille 
figures,  to  prevent  mistakes  arising  on 
the  public  night — ''  And  here  are  sir 
Owen  and  Miss  Lloyd,"  she  continued, 
as  the  servant  announced  them,  ^just 
come  in  time  to  complete  your  set" 

Eyery  thing  turned  out  as  she  wish- 
ed. No  one  knew  any  thing  about  the 
last  Parisian  figures  but  herself;  there- 
fore it  was  necessary  that  she  should  re- 
sign her  seat  at  the  piano  to  Juliet,  and 

onnmenoe  the  task  of  instructing  them. 

With 
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With  such  scope  for  displaying  the  grace- 
fiil  attitude,  the  symmetry  of  form,  it 
was  impossible  for  her  not  to  become 
the  object  of  universal  admiration  ;  and 
the  Madona  and  the  Hebe  soon  discover- 
ed the  snare  they  had  thus  unwittingly 
fellen  into ;  but  it  was  now  too  late  to 
extricate  themselves,  too  late  to  evade 
the  mortification  of  contributing,  by 
their  own  awkwardness,  to  the  ^clat  of 
OTte  already  so  "  insu£Perably  vain'*  as 
they  pronounced  Mrs.  Bouverie  to  be. 

Marian  Liloyd  participated  not  in  these 
bitter  feelings.  With  heart  and  head 
engaged  in  a  far  different  cause,  she  had 
complied  with  the  wish  of  completing 
their  set,  more  from  the  view  of  obliging 
them  than  from  any  gratification  she  ex- 
pected herself  to  derive  from  it.  The 
motive  of  her  visit  had  been  to  request 
Juliet  to  accompany  her  in  a  ride  either 
that  day  or  the  next ;   and  though  the 

meeting 
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meeting  with  Mr.  Beaiichamp  wai  as 
unwished-for  as  unexpected,  she  was 
forced  to  put  a  ccxistraint  on  her  senti- 
mentSy  and  in  recriving  his  attentions, 
act  up  to  the  task  she  more  than  ever 
regretted  having  imposed  on  hersdf. 

Mrs.  Bamfield,  as  she  expressed  it,  was 
**  so  much  taken**  with  Juliets  mannen, 
that  from  the  writing-table  she  had  fbl- 
k>wed  her  to  the  piano;  and  though 
until  then  Juliet  had  listened  with  polite 
attention  to  her  strange  conversation,  the 
ncnse  of  the  music  and  mirth  of  the 
dttncos  now  made  it  imposdfaie.  But 
Mrs.  Bamfield  was  in  too  happy  a  mood 
to  want  this  incentive,  and  she  stUl  con- 
tinued to  give  words  to  her  thoughts 
after  the  foUowing  manner — **  Well 
now,  that  was  very  pretty  of  Hetty! 
Do  look.  Miss  Bouvry,  how  nice  she 
prooettes !  Bessey  now  does  not  please 
me  half  to   well;    but,   lord,    it*s  aU 

nack ; 
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Hack;  and  in  playing  the  music  the 
»me,  as  I  tells  Bessey,  although  she 
practises  night  and  morning,  Hetty  will 
always  play  the  best  You  plays  very 
well,  Miss  Bouvry ;  how  long  have  you 
leamt?  and  it's  very  good-natured,  I  am 
sure,  of  you  to  play  to  the  dancers ;  but 
perhaps  you  can't  dance.  Some  people 
can't,  you  know,  'specially  these  odd'uns 
they  are  at  now." 

**  Or  perhaps  Miss  Bouverie  consideiB 
that  she  dances  too  well  to  require  the  fe- 
tigue  of  practising,"  said  Mr.  Walling- 
ford,  ever  hovering  near  the  object  of 
his  adoration. 

From  the  fear  of  losing  the  4£me^ 
Juliet  forbore  to  reply;  which  Mrs. 
Bamfield  taking  in  the  light  of  an  Heq^ 
sition  to  what  he  had  uttered,  continued 
-^^  Ah^  well,  I  iMily  wish  my  daughters 
thought  so  too^  instead  of  this  junket^ 
ting  all  over  the  country,  after  eviety 
ball  they  hoars  of— up  afi  night— in  bed 

all 
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all  day.  But  then  they  do  dance  very 
prettily,  'specially  when  they  have  got 
their  white  shoes  on ;  and  one  can't  ex- 
pect young  people  to  hide  their  candles 
under  a  bushel,  you  know.  Besides,  I 
assure  you,  they  gain  a  great  many  ad- 
mirers, as  I  dare  say  you  do  too.  Miss 
Bouvry,  wherever  you  goes.  Why  now 
there's  my  lord  Montresor  would  never 
have  a  thought  of  this  ball,  had  not  my 
Hetty  a  asked  it  of  him." 

The  moulinet  at  this  moment  brought 
lord  Montresor  into  their  vicinity ;  and 
hearing  the  conclusion  of  this  speech, 
again  his  eyes  met  those  of  Juliet's,  and 
again  was  their  expression  not  to  be 
mistaken. 

•*  Will  you  allow  me  to  relieve  you 
firom  your  fatiguing  task, Miss Bouverie?" 
said  Marian  Lloyd,  kindly  approaching 
Juliet,  who  had,  unconsciously  to  her- 

seU; 
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self,  made  a  few  false  notes ;  **  yoa  must 
indeed  let  me  take  your  place.  I  am 
not  wanted  in  the  dance  for  some  time, 
and  will  not  be  denied." 

"  I  wish  I  could  make  the  same  oflFer," 
said  Mrs.  Bamfield ;  "  but,  law  !  in  my 
time,  niusic  was  little  thought  about, 
not  but  what  I  have  got  a  ear  for  it,  and 
beats  the  tambourin  very  pleasantly, 
whilst  my  daughters  practise  their  steps 
at  home.  But  I  see  that  they  are  going 
to  give  over,  which  is  comfortable  for 
you.  Law,  how  hot  you  are,  Hetty ! 
and  them  too,  I  should  think ;  for  I'm 
sure  they  seem  to  have  had  enough 
of  it." 

"  Law,  ma !"  said  the  Hebe,  "  I  could 
dance  all  day.  I  am  so  passionately  fond 
of  it !  couldn't  you,  Bessey  ?" 

Her  sister  was  equally  rapturous  in 
its  praise ;  and  Mrs.  Bouverie,  taking 
advantage  of  this  declaration,  requested 

that 
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that  they  would  come  the  next  morning 
and  renew  its  delights.  The  young  la- 
dies looked  at  each  other,  twiddled  the 
fingers  of  their  gloves,  and  again  look- 
ed in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  ask, 
**  would  this  be  to  their  advantage?" 
for  could  they  but  make  sure  of  their 
partners,  to  wait  for  them  at  home  ap- 
peared the  most  agreeable  plan. 

The  bent  of  these  ruminations   was 
soon   discernible   to  the    quick-sighted 
Mrs.   Bouverie,   and   were  as    quickly 
dispelled  by  her  continuing,  with  well- 
teigned  earnestness — **  You  really  must 
join  our  party  ;   Mr.  Beauchamp  is  com- 
ing ;  lord  Montresor  stays  at  home  all 
the  morning;  and  unless  you  comply 
with  my    request,    they  will  have  no 
ladies  to  repay  them  for  the  sacrifice 
they  make,  in  giving  up  their  moming^s 
ride." 

*'  Why  what  in  the  world  is  become 

to 
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to  the  girls?"  exclaimed'  Mrs.  Bamfield, 
in  unfeigned  astonishment  at  their  in* 
dedsion.  ''  I  never  knowed  them  to 
turn  over  an  invitation  in  their  minds 
be&re;  and  if  I  had  but  just  happened 
to  have  said  any  thing  against  it,  no 
peace  in  Israel  till  they  had  got  it  their 
own  way ;  but  I  suppose  they  are  think- 
ing of  their  dresses,  when  I  am  sure  the 
beautiful  blond  ones  they  have  got,  put 

over  the " 

"  Liaw,  ma  !**  interrupted  the  Madona, 
^  we  shall  be  too  happy  in  availing  our- 
selves of  Mrs.  Bouverie*s  polite  ofier,  and 
which  the  fear  of  intruding,  believe  me, 
has  alone  prevented  our  immediately  ac^ 
cepting;  hasn't  it,  Hetty?" 

During  the  time  these  arrangements 
were  proceeding,  with  eqinaXfinesse  on  all 
ffldesi  Juliet,  who  felt  but  little  interest 
in  their  decision,  again  resumed  her  seat 
at  the  writing-table.    She  again  took  the 

pen 
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pen  in  her  hand^  but  her  thougfats,  in 
spite  of  her  endeavours,  strayed  far  from 
the  notes  on  which  her  looks  -were  ne- 
vertheless intently  bent     The  events  of 
the  morning  had,   though  perhaps  too 
late  for  her  peace  of  mind,  awakened  her 
from  a  pleasing,    yet  dangerous  slum- 
ber— from  a  fascinating,  a  delusive  dream, 
in  which  she  began  to  fear  her  conscience 
could  not  entirely  acquit  her  of  having 
acted  justly  by   her  new  friend.  Miss 
Lloyd.      Dissatisfied  with   lord   Mon- 
tresor,  yet  still  more  so   with  herself^ 
she  commenced  a  hasty  review  of  the 
many  provocations  that  had  tended  to- 
wards fixing  her  affections  on  that  beingr 
whom  reflection  taught  her  the  convic- 
tion had  it  not  in  his  power  to  give 
them  the  return  their  j^cerity  demand- 
ed.    Yet  this  being  the  case,  why  should 
he,   by  a   too-seducing  particularity  of 
conduct,  endeavour  to  obtain  an  influence 

over  that  breast,  whose  conquest  could 

afford 
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ofibrd  him  but  little  of  triumph  or  glory. 
It  was  but  too  evident,  and  he  had  evin- 
ced it  with  a  grace,  a  feeling  of  delicacy, 
peculiar  to  himself,  that  this  gaily-anti- 
dpated  ball  was  projected  in  compliment 
of  an  idle  thought,  as  idly  expressed,  of 
wishing  to  try  the  figures  of  the  dances 
die  had  that  morning  been  engaged  in 
copying. — "  Oh  why,"  she  mentally  ex- 
claimed, whilst  the  throb  of  delight  was 
stifled  in  her  breast,  **  why  does  he  thus 
seek,  by  the  most  delicate  and  refined  at- 
tentions, to  enslave  a  heart  but  too  feel- 
ingly alive  to  his  numerous  perfections ! 
It  is  not  in  his  presence  alone  I  taste  the 
dangerous  poison ;  its  influence  extends 
even  to  the  solitude  of  my  chamber. 
Why  does  he,  by  causing  it  to  be  de- 
corated with  the  choicest  flowers,  aid  in 
recalling  to  a  too-faithful  memory  the 
day  on  which,  whUst  he  received  my  so- 
litary flower,  the  smile  of  afiection  fk^t 
struck  on  that  simple  heart,  which  even^ 
VOL.  II.  D  now 
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now  thrills  with  a  perilous  defight,  as 
the  dan^rous  reooUecticm  passes  o^er  it. 
It  IS  but  too  certain  we  meet  on  unequal 
grounds ;  and  whilst  his  heart  is  seourad 
by  a  prior  attachment,  mine  is  to  be 
ported,  cheated,  and  trifled  with ;  then 
finally  thrown  back  upon  the  cbiUed 
boscnn  it,  alas'  but  too  easily  eseaped 
ftom«^— But 

**  ^18  past  f  now  reason's  sober  light 
Steals  through  the  gloom  of  mental  night. 
Since  love's  fond  tale  can  cheat  no  more. 
And  e'en  false  hope's  bright  dream  is  o'er." 

Satisfied  with  the  compact  she  had 
thus  conscientiously  Altered  on,  of  care- 
fully rooting  firom  her  breast  the  first- 
sown  seeds  of  timid  love,  she  arose,  and 
was  quitting  the  room,  when  Marian 
Lloyd,  who  had  been  conversing  apart 
with  Ormsby,  said,  as  she  playfully  in- 
tercepted her  progress-*''  Not  yet.  Miss 
Bouverie.     We  must  first  settle  when 

our 
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fint  riding  party  is  to  take  place.    Will 
you  go  with  me  to-morrow  ?" 

**  Oh  yes,  any  where,**  replied  Juliet, 
answering  less  to  Miss  Lloyd's  question 
than  to  the  thoughts  which  told  her, 
that  every  place  was  more  suited  to  the 
fiilfilment  of  her  present  determination 
than  Montresor  Castle. 

*•  Any  where  r  repeated  Marian,  smil- 
ing at  the  manner  in  which  it  was  ut- 
tared.  **  No,  we  will  not  go  anywhere. 
I  mean  to  conduct  you  through  the  sub* 
limely-romantic  pass  of  Aberglaslynn, 
adong  the  edge  of  Traeth  Mawr ;  and 
as  lord  Montresor  has  volunteered  us  his 
protection,  I  know  that  he  will  not  let 
us  return  without  enticing  us  into  his 
favourite  track  by  Beth  G^lert ;  there- 
fore we ^ 

**  I  cannot  accompany  you,**  interrupt- 
ed Juliet;  her  embarrassment  increanng 
on  perceiving  that  lord  Montresor  was 
an  astonished  witness  of  her  apparent  in- 

D  2  stability; 
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stability ;  "  that  is,  I  mean,  I  fear  my 
aunt  is  making  some  arrangements, 
which  mine  must  give  place  to  ;  there- 
fore some  other  time,  when  you,  my 
dear  Miss  Lloyd,  again  kindly  make  me 
the  offer  of  your  horse,  I  hope  I  shall 
be  more  fortunate  in  being  able  to  ac- 
cept it." 

Much  to  Juliet's  relief,  her  aunt  now 
approached,  and  confirmed  her  excuse 
by  telling  them,  she  would  have  no 
plots  formed,  until  she  had  given  them 
their  dismissal ;  that  she  next  day  ex- 
pected they  would  be  quite  hers;  and 
that  after  then  she  would  attend  to  their 
proposed  riding  party  with  pleasure. 

This  was  a  compliance  unexpected  by 
all,  and  desired  by  few — unexpected, 
from  the  disgust  and  dread  she  had  one 
day  expressed  for  this  "  boisterous  exer- 
cise," and  which  was  allowed  to  pass  un- 
mitigated 
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mitigated  and  little  desired   by  those 
who  felt  **  the  windings  of  her  cunning 
way."     Perceiving  some  marks  of  as* 
tonishment,  she  continued — **  Nay»  look 
not  in   such  alarm,  good  people!   Did 
you  then  believe  me  to  be  exempt  from 
the  girouette  principles  of  my  sex  ?  or 
have  you  yet  to  learn,  that  amongst  the 
three  things  a  wise  man  will  not  trust,  is 
postered  a  woman's  word?—  very  imper- 
tment,  I  grant,  in  him  who  published  it 
to  the  world.     I  said  I  was  a  coward, 
did  not  I  ?  and  so  I  was  until  Fozzard 
told  me  I  had  a  great  deal  of  courage, 
and  rode  better  than  any  of  his  pupils; 
but,"  asked  she,  turning  to  lord  Mon- 
tresor,  **  who  will  inspire  me  with  a  suf- 
ficiency of  that  necessary  commodity,  to 
enable  me  to  get  through  another  such 
morning  as  this  ?     What  shall  we  do  to* 
morrow  with  those  dancing  girls,  and 
their  talkative  ma  ?  -  You  really  must 
give  me  the  credit,  my  lord,  of  having 

D  3  made 
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made  myself  wonderfully  amiable  to 
these  your  pets;  and  you,  Mr.  Bean- 
champ,  have  you  no  efiusions  of  grati- 
tude to  pour  in  my  ear,  from  having 
spared  you  a  five-miles  ride,  by  arrange 
ing  that  the  practising  party  should  as- 
semble here  ?  for  notwithstanding  your 
pasquinades  on  their  approach,  I  really 
must  consider  that  you  strongly  patro- 
nize the  Madona.  Say,  is  not  this  a  true 
bUl?* 

•*  Are  you  serious  T"  he  replied,  with 
well-feigned  horror  at  the  base  surmi^* 
**  Oh,  no,  Mrs.  Bouverie, 

*  LoYe  is  a  calmer,  gentler  joy. 

Smooth  are  bis  looks,  and  soft  his  pftCe; 

Her  Capid  is  a  hkckgoard  boy. 
That  nins  his  link  fiill  in  your  fiwre/ 

Then  ran  off  to  assist  Marian  on  her 
horse ;  leaving  the  party  convinced,  that 
though  he  had  disclaimed  aH  acquaint- 
ance with  ^liss  Bamfidd's  Cupid,  that 
of  Miss  Lloyd's  held  him  in  a  willing 
bondage. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


^  Detested  iHi|M>teiioe  of  flatter'd  obarmf, 
That  could  not  biod  my  wanderer  to  my  arms ! 
Ah  !  what  avail'd  your  beautiesy  bat  to  lure 
That  fleeting  loTe  ye  knew  not  to  wtcanf*' 

It  was  irfter  the  seoond  niormng  of 
quadrffle-practising  at  Montreaw  Caade, 
that  Marian,  in  all  the  misery  of  un« 
settlfidoew,  en  her  return  home»  i^ain 
addfitssed  her  fiiend  m  thb  maanat^^ 

• 
^  Irrki  noohimtcst  c^a  jaundieed 

imagination^— Onosbj  but  too  evidently 
loves  Juliet  Booverie.  Yet  do  not  think 
189^  moeh-valued  friend,  that  I,  '  as  re« 
jedtod  suitors  use,  affect  a  life  of  solitude 
and  shades,'  and  quitcf  give  myself  op 
to  desolation  and  despair.    Alas !  no.   I 

D  4  have 
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have  enlisted  in  duplicity's  causC)  and 
whatever  it  may  cost  me,  the  outward 
smile  shall  hide  from  all  eyes  but  yours^ 
my    cherished  Sophia,    the    pangs    of* 
heart,  which,  in  spite  of  all  my  struggles 
to  the  contrary,  I  still  have  to  endure. 
Indeed,  when  I  look  at  him,  gloriously 
superior  as  he  is  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  wonder  that  the 
wreck  of  my   heart's  earliest,  fondest, 
{NTOudest  hopes,  should  not  have  com- 
mitted more  devastation  on  my  frame  of 
mind,  than  I  am  willing  to  believe  it 
really  has ;  but  whilst  endeavouring  to 
receive  the  impression  that  ^  there  is  no 
sorrow  whiph  may  not  be  succeeded  by 
joy — no  misfortune  that  may  not  draw 
some  happiness  in  its  train,'  I  think  you 
will  cherish  the  hope,  that  by  dint  of 
this  reasoning,   joined  to    a    plentifiil 
stock  of  perseverance,  I  may  eventually 
become  quite  a  new  being. 


t€ 
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*^  You  express   a  wish  of  hearing  a 
little  concerning  the  character  of  my  se- 
cond self  (that  is  to  be)  Mr.  Beauchamp. 
At  present  I  can  say  nothing  more,  but 
that  he  certainly  improves  much  on  ac* 
quaintance ;  and  whilst  I  view  the  smile 
of  delight  that  gladdens  my  father's  coun-> 
tenance  at  the  but-too-apparent  and  in- 
deed ostentatiously-displayed  interest  I 
take  in  his  assiduously-offered  attention, 
I  cannot  but  fancy  that  in  following  the 
path  his  paternal  wishes  point  out,  I  shall 
eventually  arrive  at  that  happiness  his 
hopes  are  most  sanguine  in  promising 
me.   It  is  to  domestic  intercourse  that  we 
are  mostly  indebted  for  the  development 
of  character ;  and  whilst  dining  with  us 
sansfafon,  I  find  more  in  my  cousin's 
head,  and  very  much  more  in  his  heart, 
than  his  general  manners  would  give 
him  the  credit  of 

"  You  may  wonder,  from  the  relation. 

D  5  ship 
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ship  that  exists  between  us,  and  which, 
in  the  common  course  of  tMngs^  gene- 
rally produces  intimacy,  that  I  .fattve  not 
long  since  made  this,  to  me^  essential 
discovery ;  but  I  merely  knew  him  as 
a  rude  and  troublesome  sehocdboy,  tliat 
used  to  break  my  dcSls,   and  frighten 
my  tame  birds,  and  whose  cmly  lettor 
of  recommendation,  in  my  eyes,  was  bk 
curly  hair,  until  his  return  home,  about 
a  year  since,  from  the  Continent,  where 
he  had  spent  those  years  of  hit  life  which 
either  make  or  mar  the  man.     To  hiiB 
however  I  am  led  to  believe  they  '  k&M 
done  some  service,'  and  he  knows  it ;  but 
of  that  no  more,  or  yt>u  will  say  I  a«i 
already  playing  the  wifi^s  patt^  in  tiias 
puffing  off  my  gude  num. 

'*  I  am  vexed  to  see,  tinrk  with  all  my 

endeavours  towards  removing   it  (and 

which  perhaps  may  make  things  worse), 

tkttX  Ormdi^  and  my  omism  «oe  no  fa^ 

vourites 


V: 
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voiiritet  one  with  the  Other.  I  know  the 
time  when  I  ahould  hive  been  quite  siUy 
trnm^h  to  have  heea  flattered  at  this  eir- 
etuastttKe;  but  now  (and  doeta  year  ever 
pass  that  we  do  not  grow  wisir?)  it  hat 
the  effect  of  Mndering  my  &voiiraUe  spe^ 
erilatikmii  on  Mr^  Beaudiamp's  character 
more  fluotnirtiDg,  than  if  sanctioned  and 
upheld  by  pcroriving  any  ccnrresponding 
sentbnents  in  the  mind  of  one  wham  I 
am  tempted  to  believe  (and,  oh!  how 
aaothing  ia  the  suppontion !)  still  feels 
some  litfle  interest  in  that  whidi  so 
Btariy  eoneems  my  happiness;  and  whilst 
letaming  such  a  fnend,  dare  I  repine  at 
having  lost  snch  a  lover?  But 

*  Friendahip  cao  witk  placid  power 

Manj  a  weary  hour  Beguile^ 
Tec  I  weep  that  love  no  more 

Deisas  to  ant  on  me  a  nmle/ 

**  The  other  morning  my  cousin  Beau- 
dump  had  he&x  passuig  an  hour  with 

D  6  me. 
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me,  and  was  still  trifling  away  the  time, 
until  my  father's  return  from  his  mom- 
ing's  ride,  and  whpm  he  wished  much 
to  see,  when  the  door  opened,  and,  self- 
announced,  entered  Ormshy !  On  view- 
ing the  occupants  of  the  chamber,  with 
all  the  horrors  of  a  Hamlet,  when  he 
says — *  Speak  to  it,  Horatio,'  he  re?- 
treated  a  few  paces,  seeming  to  await 
an  invitation  ere  he  again  ventured  to 
advance*  Why  I  should  feel  confused 
I  know  not,  unless  it  is  contagious ;  but 
that  I  did  was  most  certain,  and  I  began 
to  apprehend  its  suffusing  my  counte- 
nance with  most  rosy  hue,  when  it  re- 
ceived its  final  blow  by  Harry's  seeing 
what  nobody  else  saw,  namely,  my  fe- 
ther  approaching  by  a  circuitous  route 
to  the  house — ^flew  out  of  the  window 
with  the  agility  of  a  harlequin,  and  left 
me  to  all  the  trembling  horrors  of  an 
untoward  tSte-d-tSte.  On  both  sides  it 
was  most  pdnfuUy  irksome;  and  I  have 

reason 
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reason  to  fear  that  I  am  not  only  to  ex* 
perience  the  loss  of  his  attentions,  but 
that  the  constraint  of  manner  this  con- 
viction ^ves  me,  will  daily  make  roe 
lose  ground  in  his  good  opinion* 

^  After  a  long  pause,  and  not  the 
first  by  any  means,  but  which  I  in  vain 
attempted  to  break,  he  said,  more  I  be- 
lieve in  default  of  other  matter,  than 
fix>m  any  method,  whilst  with  his  stick 
he  most  laboriously  marked  out  the  pat- 
tern on  the  carpet,  looking  all  the  while 
as  intently  on  it,  as  though  his  life  de- 
pended cffi  his  exactitude — 

*  Marian,'  he  said,  *  lye  are  not  such 
good  fiiends  as  we  have  been.  You 
have  often  laughed  at  my  Welch  Uood/ 

''  I  felt  I  had  been  trifled,  with^then 
mocked  in  my  misery,  and  to  reply  was 
impossible.    My  eyes  struck  fire,  and  I 

saw 
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saw  not  tiiat  my  fiitilier  bad  entered  the 
raom^  ontil,  much  to  raj  r^ief,  and  no 
doubt  eqvtiSty  so  to  his,   Qrmsby  had 
moght  ieeuiitf  by  his  side.    It  waa  tbcKi 
I  found  1^  motire  of  his  visit  was  to 
tell  us,  that  Mrs.  Bouverie  had   com- 
missicRMd  faim  to  entraal  ocir  company 
tbMtdHQrto^Siaier;  and  mfy  £rtfaer,  wbo^ 
I  bebeve;  looks  upon  t^peiy  DdomeBt  not 
^leM  at  the  oasde  a  iMt  one,  ^dly  eoo- 
sMfled  to  joiiihig  the  pirty. 


**  Whb  mrfttise  I  found,  cmiii<|iiiing 
for  Mr.  WaHtegfofd^  th«t  be  had  that 
morning  depart^  for  LoDdon^  and  m 
what  appears  most  surprising  to  those 
wfifo  know  Mtth  the  ahamcter  of  a  de- 
spairing terer.    Thb  I  gkaned  horn 
that  fiiiiA^  piee^  of  ooi|cietryy  JMfaa* 
Bouverie,  for  Juliet  looked  too  sedate 
whenevi&f  his  name  was  flscmtiMie^  for 
isietd  9lt&mpt  gaiffiag  any  inteHigenoe 

ift  thatquartar.    OiBisfay  onoe  iuadMi^ 

tently 
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«nitlf  uttcmd  the  f8g;ret  the  kMB  of  his 
fti^id's  society  gtye  him;  but  the  ex- 
pMBsion  oi  self-upbnddment)  tint  ibr  a 
momeBt  appeared  on  Jnliefg  eounfee- 
nanoe,  aiid  wluch  as  imosediately  gave 
l^aee  to  an  imploring  o«e  towards  him, 
ttkneed  Ae  many  others  that  I  am  sure 
would  otherwise  ha^e  followed. 

^  Mm.  fiouveiie  was  not  to  be  00  re* 

stndaied.    Sveiy  thing  lemmded  iter  of 

'poor  WslUi^ord/     The  screen  sbe 

held  In  her  hand,  be  had  decerated  fer 

her.     '  No  one  guessed   chandea  so 

quickly.'    The  silk  she  netted  with,  he 

had  wound  for  her  *  with  his  darling 

white  hands.'    Now  abe  weuld  pli^  Ae 

*  kyve  of  a  song'  she  had  last  heard  him 

sing;  then  rase  aferoptfy  from  the  bi- 

stroment,  dedtaring  no  one  Tmt  himself 

could  do  it  justice,    lids  mitiute  she 

wondeted  how  &r  he  was  fix)m   the 

OSKtfe ;  the  next,  how  near  he  wais  the 

place  he  is  going  to. 

«Is 
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**  Is  there  not  much  to  condemn  m 
this  fnvolity  of  conduct?  and  yet  I 
really  believe  this  vanity,  emptiness,  andr 
folly,  to  be  perfectly  distinct  from  every 
thing  less  pardonable.  Admiraticm  is 
the  ignis  fatuus  that  leads  her  astray, 
and,  like  that,  ends  in  nothing.  Juliet, 
although  its  particular  object,  is  perfectly 
exempt  from  this  foible  herself,  and  is, 
I  believe,  sometimes  not  a  little  asto- 
nished at  the  lengths  it  carries  her  aunt 
Indeed  it  is  evident  that  she  has  been 
reared  in  a  very  different  school,  and 
whilst  watching  this 


"  She  moth  of  a  drawing-room , 


Sport  roand  the  beam,  and  bum  her  pretty  wings. 
Ere  conscious  of  her  danger,'' 

I  fancy  I  see  an  expression  of  compas- 
sionate feeling  in  the  glance  she  timidly 
casts  towards  her  uncle.  But  all  is  ease 
and  confidence  in  that  quarter ;  he  most 
probably  has  seen  his  wife  in  no  other 
point  of  view ;  and  did  he  complain,  I 

fancy 
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ianc7  ^^^  might  say  with  Othello,  he 
h€ul  eyes  and  chose  me. 

"  Many  days  have  elapsed  sinoe  I 
oommenced  this  letter^  and  much  of  the 
time  has  been  passed  at  the  castle.  In- 
deed it  appears  the  centre  of  attraction 
to  the  whole  county.  Mrs.  Bouverie, 
perfectly  in  her  glory,  shews  herself,  I 
believe,  in  different  colours  to  almost 
every  individual.  Some  are  *  charmed' 
with  her,  others  pronounce  her  a  *  hate- 
ful peace  of  affectation ;'  some  wonder 
'  what  in  the  name  of  fortune  could  have 
induced  lord  Montresor  to  have  invited 
her  to  the  castle;'  whilst  others  *  hope, 
for  their  part,  she  will  never  quit  it.* 

^  The  Bamfields  are  the  most  amus- 
ing in  their  remarks.  The  mother,  ori- 
^ally  nothing  but  an  upper  servant  to 
her  husband's  first  wife,  laments  that 
Mrs.  Bovry  is  not  more  purUter  and 

attentive 
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attentiYe  somehow  to  people  iiv^hen  they 
drops  in,  and  concludes  with  sAjiMig, 
she  somehow  seems  so  to  scorn  what 
she's  a-going  to  say,  and  never  seems  to 
hear  what  she  have  been  a-saying^  that 
somehow  she  don't  care  to  talk  to  her  at 
all  somdiow*— ^~ 

*  La,  ma  P  interrupts  her  eldest  daugh^ 
ttt,  I  am  sure  she's  very  elegant,  and  keeps 
v^  high  compi^y  in  LondcMi ;  ^not  that 
I  think  her  so  over  good-looking  as  they 
say ;  do  you  think  she  is,  Hetty  ?' . 

^  Hetty,  who  is  her  sister^s  echo,  per- 
fectly i^ees  to  this,  and  then  proceeds 
to  tell  how  that  lord  Montresor-^-only 
think,  at  her  request 

•  Yes^  at  her  request,'  repeat  the 
mamma  and  sister,  whilst,  in  their  mind's 
eye,  a  coronet  already  decorates  the  dar- 
ling's brow. 

•At 
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^  At  my  request  he  is  going  to  give 
abalir 

'  Yes,  indeed,  a  ball !'  is  again  repeated 
in  chorus,  to  stamp  cotiyiction  on  the 
amazed  hearers. 

**  And  it  is  very  true  that  there  is  to 
be  a  ball,  but  whether  it  derives  its 
source  from  the  wishes  of  Miss  Hetty 
Bamfield,  1  have  yet  to  determine ;  but 
I  strongly  suspect  Juliet  Bouverie  has 
much  to  do  with  it ;  but  as  this  is  only 
suspicion  on  my  part,  I  will  not  tax 
your  patience  with  its  various  rami- 
fications, 

«  Mrs.  Bouverie,  who  is  perfectly  in 
alt  at  the  prospect  of  this  gala,  employs 
all  who  approach  the  castle  in  standing 
up  to  practise  French  dances  with  her. 
She  ta^es  a  pride  in  pU22ling  us  Pan- 
dab  with  the  newest  figures ;  and  whilst 
leading  us  a  sad  dance  thraugh  the  pi* 

Txmette, 
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rouetUf  pas  de  basque,  balancez,  cantre 
temSt  and  eigadon,  smiles  with  inward 
oontempt  at  the  blundering  steps  of 
Irish  and  Scotch  that  in  vain  attempt 
the  following  her. 

"  A  circumstance  to-day  however 
threatened  much  to  destroy  the  unalloy- 
ed  felicity  she  apparently  enjoys.  My 
father,  with  whom  you  know  Ormsby 
has  ever  been  a  favourite,  expressed  a 
wish  that  he  would  accompany  him  in 
a  visit  of  necessity  to  my  uncle's,  by 
whom  he  is  also  known  and  equally 
valued.  The  point  was  soon  settled, 
and  they  arranged  to  depart  early  to- 
morrow morning,  that  they  might  there^ 
by  be  enabled  to  return  home  with  ease 
on  the  morning  of  the  ball 

**  Mr.  Bouverie,  by  dint  of  a  little 
persuasion^  and  the  bribe  of  enjoying  a 
good  day's  sport  on  my  uncle's  manor, 

was 
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was  soon  lured  into  joining  the  party, 
and  there  remained  nothing  to  be  done 
but  the  ordering  their  march,  which,  no 
doubt,  would  as  quickly  have  followed, 
had  not  Mrs.  Bouverie,  during  the  pauses 
of  the  stop  waltz,  in  which  she  had  been 
most  energetically  whirling  my  happy 
cousin,  caught  the  words — *  I  still  main- 
tain that  my  post-chariot  will  be  the  best 
mode  of  conveyahce  after  all/    There 
was  treason  in  the  sound.  Gloomy  prog- 
nostics gathered  on  her  brow,  chasing 
away  the  smiles  so  lately  seated  there-— 
.the  loves,  the  graces,  for  the  moment 
were  forgotten,   as  darting  out  of  the 
circle,  and  casting  an  anxious  look  of 
inquiry    round,    she    at    length   seiz- 
ed hold  of  the  culprit's  arm,    and  in 
angry  tone  asked— ^*  After  all  what,  sir 
Owen  r 

*•  It  was  sooner  explained  than   cre- 
dited. 

•You 
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*  You  surely  do  not  mean  this  serir 

ously  ?' 

*  Why  not  ?' 

'  Why  ?  a  hundred  reascms  !' 

*  Meatioa  one,  my  dear  madam/ 

'  Oh,  I  could  tell  you  a  thousand,  sir ; 
but/  said  she,  turning  to  Ormshy,  and 
laying  her  little  white  hand  on  hia  ann» 
'  you,  I  am  sure,  will  not  go ;  nay,  pcu 
shall  not.  As  for  you,  Bouverie,  I  know 
you  of  <dd.  You  will .  do  as  you  like, 
and  in  this  instance  you  may ;  but  with 
this  proviso,  that  you  bring  back  air 
Owen  in  time  for  the  ball/ 

**  Ormsby  stood  irresolute ;  but  his 
word  was  given,  and  in  spite  of  blan- 
dishments and  threats  of  the  siren,  my 
fiither  carried  his  point,  and  they  depart 
to-morrow. 

**  Some  one  proposed,  that  during  the 
absence  of  my  father,  I  should  pass  wy 
time  at  the  castle ;  but  so  coldly  was  it 

seconded 
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seoooded  by  Mrs.  Bouveiie  (who  I  eup- 
pose,  from  the  active  part  taken  by  my 
fitther  in  this  to  h^  provoking  affior, 
means  to  visit  the  sins  upon  the  child) 
tlttit  I  declined  it  altogether. 

'^  Juliet,  I  thought,  k)oked  disappoint- 
ed, and  could  I  then  have  recalled  my  de> 
termination  with  satisfaction  to  my  own 
feelings,    this,   I  believe,   would  have 
tempted  me.    Indeed  I  can  imagine  no 
80  pitiable  a  lot  as  the  being  doomed 
to  the  society  of  a  Mrs.  Bouverie— *ten 
thousand  times  had  I  rotter  pass  my 
hours  alone  than  with  sudi  a  woman. 
She  possesses  not  one  natntal  quality- 
ail  that  appears  so  pleasing  in  her  cluu 
racter  when  in  society,  is  the  result  of 
a  ealculative  system  formed  by  her  va- 
nity.   She  talks  of  the  warmth  of  her 
affections^  whilst  at  the  same  time  her 
heart  is  so  evidently  dried  up  by  self- 
lov^  tiiat  it  must  be  as  incapable  of  at* 

taching 
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taching  a  true  iiiend,  as  it  is  of  answer- 
ing   the  tenderness  of  consanguinity. 
She  has  all  that  falsity  ever  attendant 
on  the  intrigues  of  coquetry,  and  hers 
is  indeed  coquetry  carried  to  its  height ; 
not  proceeding  from  the  desire  of  being 
beloved,  but  of  being  the  object  of  ad- 
miration to  every  one  that  beholds  her ; 
and  yet  how  right  it  is  that  this  uncon- 
trollable vanity  brings'  with  it  its  own 
chastisement !  for  has  it  not  to  sustain 
the  most  mortifying  humiliations,  and 
to  those  who  have  any  feeling  of  prin- 
ciple, reflections  the  most  painful?  re- 
proach environs,  contempt  follows  its 
possessor ;  and  how  can  a  being  intoxi- 
cated with   pride,  zealous  for  incense, 
praise,  and  celebrity,  support  itself  under 
so  many  humiliations,  as  it  must  inevit- 
ably receive  ?    Oh !  I  have  myself  wit- 
nessed the  homage  that  she  has  so  anx- 
iously sought,  gratuitously  offered,  with 
all  the  tributes  of  respect  and  esteem,  to 

the 
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the  pure,  the  modest  Juliet    Did  wo- 
men but  know  how  much  more  pleasing 
to  men  of  sense  are  delicacy  and  soft- 
ness, than  an  exuberant  gaiety,  or  even 
wit  itself,  how  different  their  exertions — 
liow  much  lighter  would  be  their  labour! 
Men  can  never  be  compelled  into  admi- 
ration;  they  must  be  enticed  into  it: 
the  soul  is  not  to  be  gained  by  storm. 
But    this  heart-deadening    propensity, 
vanity,  leaves  little  room. for  reflection; 
every  just  feeling,  every  benevolent  sen- 
timent, is  extinguished  by  its  fatal  in- 
fluence.   With  what  selfish  cruelty  have 
I  seen  the  feelings,  the  interests,  of  the 
little  unconscious  being,  who  unwittingly 
stands  sometimes,    I  own,   most  pro- 
vokingly  in  the  way  of  her  gratification, 
sacrificed  through  this  dangerous  feeling! 
and  yet  how  poor,  how  transient  the 
delight  it  affords !  and  how  truly  wretch- 
ed must  that  mind  be,  which,  I  verily 
believe,  has  no  gratification  separate  from 
VOL.  11.  JE  the 
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the  restless  desires  this  baneful  thirst  of 
admiration  excites ! 

"I  think  I  never  wrote  so  energeti- 
cally about  any  one  before,  but  this  is  a 
character  that  interests  me  muchj  though' 
I  believe  I  examine  it  more  with  curi- 
osity than  with  pleasure.    Yet  at  the 
same  time  I  must  confess,  that  she  has, 
when  she  chooses,  which  rarely  happens 
but  when  the  lords  of  the  creation  are 
present  to  witness  her  endeavours,  man- 
ners the  most  enga^ng,  joined  to  a  pi- 
quant  melange  of  coquetry  and  pru- 
dery,   singularly     captivating,    .which, 
when  merely  in  the  society  of  women, 
commonly  gives  place  to  a  constraint  of 
inanners,  that  shews  her  off  to  much  less 
advantage. 

"  What  a  different  creature  is  Juliet 
Bouverie !  So  much  modesty,,  so  much 
propriety  of  conduct,  remote  from  all 

coquetry, 
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eoquetry,  disclaimidg^  without  ^fhrt,  the 
attentions  she  inyaiiably  exciteSi  she 
has  only  to  be  seeiii  to  be  loyed,  valued, 
and  respected. 

'*  It  has  been  said  that  a  woman  never 
praises  another,  that  she  does  not  intend 
to  bring  in  that  little  ugly  monosyllable 
but  at  the  end  of  her  encomiums;  how- 
ever, it  is  not  from  the  motive  of  under- 
valuing what  I  have  so  justly  awarded 
her,  that  I  observe  I  have  lately  fancied 
there  to  be  much  inequality  in  her  con- 
duct    Sometimes  I  meet  her  reserved 
and  melancholy,  sometimes  lively  and 
brilliant :  tell  me,  can  it  be  love  that 
causes  this  alteration  ?  and  yet  I  ought 
to  know  that  Ormsby  can  never  love 
in  vain  ;  but  to  time,  which  sages  tell  us 
*sheweth  all  things,'  I  must  leave  its 
development 

**  Adieu !    I  see  visitors  appi:oaching. 

E  SI  What 
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What  an  objection  some  good  people 
have  to  the  leavuig  one  to  enjoy  a  little 
the  delights  of  peace  and  solitude  T 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Jojemi  <MS6Mtx,  troupes  unoareaiesy 

Ah !  pmr  ptti^y  ne  cbuilei  pms ! 
L'amaoty  qui  me  rendit  henreiiMy 

Est  parti  poor  d'aatres  climats.       BovssBAr. 


Give  me  to  drink  mandrBgora, 

That  I  might  sleep  oat  this  great  gap  of  time 

Mjr  Antonj  is  awajr.  Sbakespxamb, 

The  slumbers  of  Mrs.  BouTerie^  and 
with  them  the  charm  of  fbrgetfidness^ 
were  suddenly  put  a  stop  to  the  follow* 
ing  morning  by  the  weU-known  ^  yoicks** 
of  rir  Owen  Lloyd,  below  the  windows 
of  her  apartment.  All  was  now  bustle 
and  confusion  within  the  castle.  Mr. 
Bouverie  had,  what  is  termed,  overslept 
himielff  and  lord  Montresor  was  no* 
where  to  be  found. 

B  S  '^  Gracious 
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•*  Gracious  Heaven !  will  they  let  me 
have  no  peace  ?"  inwardly  groaned  Mrs. 
Bouverie,  as  she  vainly  endeavoured,  by 
burying  her  head  in  the  large  Aawny 
pillow,  to  deaden  the  distracting  sound 
of  the  numerous  bells  and  hasty  voices 
that  gratingly  struck  upon  her  ear.     To 
find  refuge  in  a  renewal  of  sleep,  was 
however  impossible,  and  as,  in  de^panv 
she  gave  up  the  idea, .  she  exclaimed,  in 
a  voice  of  sufficient  irritation  in  itseU; 
to  put  the  soft  god  to  flight — *^  In  the 
name  of  mercy !  how  can  Cecil  ever  ex- 
pecjt  to  get  dressed,  if  he  never  lets  go 
of  that  brute  of  a  bell-jx^?"*^ 

The  voice  of  sir  Owen  again  resound^ 
ed  through  the  garden,  but  the  toni^ 
was  changed,  and  the  ptew-hoUa  he  now 
indulged  in,  sdeMifically  proclaimed  to 
Mr.  Boaverie  that  his  fiiend  lord  Men- 
tresodr  was  founds 


An 
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An  animated  oonvenation  was  now 
held  between  the  two  gentlemen  below, 
and  the  one  at  his  dressing-Toom  win- 
dow, from  which  Mrs.  Bouverie  learned 
that  Icnrd  Montresor  had  been  up  three 
hours,  expecting  most  impatiently  the 
arrival  of  sir  Owen. 

She  waited  not  the  conclusion  of  the 

recital,  but  throwing  herself  back  in  an 

agony  of  vexation — ^*  Why,**  she  said, 

**  why  did  I  not  anticipate  this  ?  Yes;  it 

is  clear  he  may  have  suffered  impatience^ 

hut"  (and  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  passing 

over  her  countenance,  shewed  Aow  the 

question  was  answered)  **  but  was  it  for 

my  appearance^  or  sir  Owen  Lloyd's? 

Three  hours !"  she  soliloquized ;  •*  three 

hours !  why  in  half  that  time  I'll  venture 

to  assert,  I  could  have  turned  him  from 

his  intention  of  complying  with  that  old 

obstinate  man's  whim.    Three  hours  T 

she  again  mournfully  repeated,  from  the 

£  4  conviction 
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conviction  of  what  she  had  lost,    and 
she  was    still  »ghing  **  three   hours  f 
when  her  maid,  as  was  her  usual  cus- 
tom at  that  tiine»  gently  drew  aside  her 
curtains.    The  question  of,  whether  she 
would  choose  to  rise?  was  again    an- 
swered by  the  almost-forgotten  one  of 
•*  what's  the  use  ?"    And  when  the  task 
was  commenced  **  of  braiding  her  locks, 
and  teaching  the  ringlets  how  to  flow^T 
the  pettish  exclamation  of  **  what  can 
you  be  thinking  of?"  whilst  a  sudden 
jerk  released  her  head  from  the  purgatory 
about  to  be  inflicted — **  what  can  you 
be  about?  one  would  think  that  1  had 
not  a  cap  in  the  world — ^you  have  no 
discretion,  Mayfield'* — soon   ccxivinc^ 
the  sagacious  attendant,  that  the  arts  of 
decoration  might  for  that  day  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

**  For  whom  should  Sappho  me  such  arts  as  these  ? 
He*s  gon^  whom  only  she  desired  to  please.** 

Juliet 
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Juliet  was  already  in  the  breakfast* 
room,  and  on  the  entrance  of  Mrs. 
Bouverie,  b^an  laughingly  to  complain 
of  the  interruption  their  repose  had  so 
early  experienced.  Shfe  stopped,  for  her 
aunt's  altered  appearance  immediately 
struck  her ;  and  as  she  turned  away  (for 
reply  she  knew  to  be  out  of  probability) 
felt  that  she  could  willingly  forswear 
lace  caps  and  Indian  shawls  for  the  rest 
of  her  life. 

It  seemed  so  quite  going  back  to  old 
days,  that  on  concluding  her  silent  re- 
pasty  she  mechanically  bent  her  steps 
towards  the  long-deserted,  though  still 
dear  pavilion.  The  scenes  that  met  her 
view,  how  very  difiercnt!  how  much 
were  they  changed  since  last  she  had 
witnessed  them!  and,  oh!  how  still 
more  altered  were  the  sentiments  that 
inhabited  her  own  fair  ][)reast !  She  felt 
she  was  not  happy,  and  yet  she  thought 
ihe  would  not  part  with  these  compli- 

£  S  eated 
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CBted  feetings  of  bar  soul^  its  peonre 
struggles  agaiiist  hofe,  its  bard-taogfaf; 
Yerigmitioii  to  die  whisperings  of  fettv 
fer  all  the  liappiest  realities  of  tiie  cold^. 
the  Tspid  indifference  riie  had  so  hbAy 
enjoyed.    ^  And  yet^  what  am  I  iims^ 
hugging  to  my  heart?*  die  sdked  heiv 
self,  as  pausing  in  her  path^  she  pressed 
her  hand  on  the  little  flutterer  that  vi« 
brated  in  her  bosom. 

A  rustling  amongst  the  dead  leaves 
caused  her  hastily  to  turn ;  for  she  feared 
she  might  have  been  the  olgect  of  obser* 
vation;  whilst  the  perplexity  of  her 
thoughts  had  rendered  her  unconsdous 
of  her  actions ;  but  it  proved  to  be  oidy 
Owen,  at  his  old  employ  of  *^  trimming 
up  a  bit ;"  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
replying  to  his  never-failing  salvtation 
of  •*  I  hopes  you  pe  pretty  wett,  Mis^"^ 
she  softly  turned  the  angle  of  the  walk, 
and  was  quickly  in  the  pavilion. 

She 
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She  soon  perceived  (and  not  without 
surprise,  from  the  solitude  of  its  situationi^ 
that  although  so  long  neglected  by  har- 
seli^  it  had  still  not  been  quite  deserted. 
She  wondered  again  and   again   who 
could   have  discovered  it ;  nay,  she  al- 
most  felt  jealous  that  any  one  should 
have    approached  it  but   herself;    she 
thought  of  lord  Montresor,  she  thought 
of  Marian,  and  she  repeated  from  me- 
mory  the  words  of  the  song  she  had 
there  found  with  their  names  affixed  to 
it — ^  I  am  a  trespasser/'  she  said,  sup- 
pressing tlie  sigh  that  would  otherwise 
have  escaped  her  lips ;  ^  it  is  wrong  that 
I  should  ever  again  approach  this  to 
them  sacred  spot." 

She  was  going  to  depart,  when  a  book 
on  the  marble  slab,  on  which,  when  last 
there,  she  had  arranged  some  vases  of 
flowers,  caught  her  attention;  it  must 
haye  been  left  by  the  last  occupant* 

£6  She 
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She  was  quite  sure  it  bdonged  to  lord 
Montresor ;  but  she  would  just  open  the 
first  page;  and  she  smiled  at  the  wrong 
condufflons  her  active  imagination^hac} 
led  her  into,  on'  perceiving  tiie  name  of 
her  own  discarded  lover^  Orlando  Wat- 
lingford. 


Poor,  poor  Orlando  T   she  sighed, 
thy  afTection  was  worthy  a  kinder  re- 
turn than  this  wayward  heart  of  miije 
could  teach  itself  to  offer."    Her  heart 
indeed  was  fully  attuned  to  pity  hope- 
less love.     Could  she  hut  change  the 
object,  oh  how  devoted,,  how  Uest  might 
pass  her  days  I 

It  was  a  bright  picture  dancing  in  her 
imagination,  fleet  as  visionary,  for  a 
folded  paper  on  the  ground,  and  which 
she  must  have  dropped  n  opening  the 
book,'  met  the  glance  oi  her  eye^ — a 
glance  which  had  received  its  brightest 

hue 
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hue  from  the  vivid  painting  of  the  souL 
It  was  a  dear  and  precious  moment^ 
brief  as  si^eet  The  vague  delight  that 
had  filled  Iier  heart  was  gone ;  the  ra{»d 
pulse  was  calmly  subsiding,  and,  with  the 
apathy  oC  one  awakened  from  a  dreamy 
^lie  read  the  following  lines  i — 

And  must  I  bid  farewell  to  tbee^ 

Thou  sweetest  flower  of  earth, 
That  more  an  augel  seem'st  to  me,. 

Than  aught  of  mortal  birth  ?' 
By  silver  Elan's  winding  way. 
If  far  from  thee  my  footsteps  strayi; 
That  thought  will  rob  of  every  smile* 
The  loveliest  vale  that  gems  our  isle*. 

Were  mine  t^e  simplest^  lowliest  cot,. 

On  Arctic  plains  afar,. 
Where  man  scarce  sees,  and  blesses  not,. 

The  sun's  low  wheeling  car. 
Where  no  life-kindling  zephyrs  blow, 
Where  nature  sleeps  in  chains  of  snow,. 
Thy  single  presence  woidd  soffice 
To  make  my  dwelling  Paradise^ 


But  lovely  is  the  scene  that  liJM* 
Aroand  the  sybraa  sboiev 


Where 
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Where  Elan's  barries-mountaks  rUe, 

And  dark  brown  Clerwea  roars. 
Peaoe^  fri^ndsfaip,  tmeh,  refined  and  free^ 
The  mase^  and  mountain  liberty. 
All  these,  and  more,  will  be  lot ; 
Yet  what  aie  they,  where  thou  art  notJ^ 

No  more  fipom  fortune's  hand  I  claim> 

No  fairer  home  I  seek  ; 
The  magic  sound  of  Juliet's  name 

My  every  wish  will  speak : 
There  love  an4  hope  at  once  express 
All  forms  of  native  loveliness ; 
The  hearty  where  purest  feelings  beat ; 
The  voice,  than  music's  self  more  sweet ; 
The  smile,  to  which  more  chajins  are  given. 
Than  aught  enthusiasts  dream  ei'  Heaven.      (X 


«., 
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CHAPTER  V. 


"  I  would  be  loftth  to  esst  away  mj  speech;  for^  Le^ 
sides  tbat  it  is  excellently  well  pennetl^  I  haiie  taktm 
great  paine  to  cob  it^'^ 


^  Lore's  tbe  tyrant  of  tbe  tout^ 

Foil  of  mischief  ftiR  of  woe; 
AW  bis  joys  are  mix'd  with  smart,. 

Thorns  beneath  his  roses  grow; 
ioid,  aerpenCpUke,  he  stingji  the  breast 

Wbese  he  is  harboiir'd  wid  caress'd.*^ 

It  is  an  old  sayings  that  Dothxng  so  sooxf 
bnngs  people  to  their  senses  as  refleo 
tion  and  solitude*.  Now  though  Mrs* 
Bouverie  did  ]K>t  much  patronize  the 
former,  perforce  the  latter  worked  ita 
miracle;  and  though  she  had  felt»  or 
fancied  she  felt,  much  indignation  against 
Marian,  fw  the  active  part  her  father 

M 
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had  taken  in  depriving  her  g€  the  so^ 
eiety  of  lord  Montresor,    neither  had 
she  forgotten  that  it  was  to  her  uncle's^ 
that  he  was  taken ;  yet  wa»  she  wiUingr 
the  second  long  day  of  their  absence,  Uy 
forgive  aU  these  wrongs  in   the  recom- 
pence  of  an  inarease  to  her  society; 

The  thing  was,  how  tobrin^  it  about  ? 
It  was  yet  too  soon  for  Marian  to  have 
forgotten  the  chilling  reception  her  fa- 
ther's proposal  had  met  with  on  her  part ; 
and  •*  I  do  believe  I  do  some  of  the 
most  foolish  tilings  woman  ever  did^*^ 
was  her  consoUng  reflection,  as  tumii?^ 
to  Juliet,  she  sard — •*  Any  thing  is  bet- 
ter than  this ;  tell  me  how  to  get  Marian 
Lloyd  here.     Do  you  think  she  would 
come,  if  I  were  to  ask  her  ?** 

Juliet's  heart  bounded  at  the  propo- 
sal; but  a  momenfs  reflection  taugb^ 
her  to  be  even  less  sanguine  in  its  su^; 

0^ 
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cess  than  her  aunt  The  servant  how- 
ever was  at  length  dispatched,  and  in 
due  time  returned  with  the  informationy 
that  Miss  Lloyd  was  then  engaged  with 
friends  at  home,  hut  that  on  the  mor- 
T0W9  at  an  early  hour,  she  would  visit 
the  castle. 

Juliet  was  seated  at  her  solitary  work- 
tabl^  in  the  laige  recess  of  the  sitting- 
room  whidow,  at  an  early  hour  the  fok 
lowing  morning. 

Mrs.  Bouverie  had  break&sted  in  her 
own  apartment,  and  thus  letl  to  her- 
self, there  was  little  chance  but  of  her 
thoughts  taking  the  only  direction  she 
wished  them  to  avoid.  She  had  hoped 
that  this  short  absence  from  him  who 
caused  these  struggles  in  her  breast, 
would  have  enabled  it  to  regain  some  of 
its  former  strength  and  freedom. — **  It  is 
his  presence  alone,"    she  said,    *'  that 

charms 
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channs  my  faculties,  and  holds  my  mind 
in  thraldcnn ;  denied  this  dangerous  in- 
dulgence, I  shall  soon  cease  to  remembo* 
any  thing  but  what  in  duty  I  owe  to  my 
friend — ^what  in  pity  I  owe  to  myself. 
There's  something  in  me  that  reproves 
my  fault,"  she  thought ;  and  she  might 
have  added,  **  but  such  a  headstrong  po- 
tent fault  it  is,  that  it  but  iiiod^s  re- 
proof;''  for  almost  unconsciously  she 
adced  herself  the  question,  whether 

^  Is  it  in  heav'n  a  crime  to  love  too  well  l 
To  bear  too  tender  or  too  firm  a  heart, 
To  act  a  lover's  or  a  Roman's  part? 
Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  skjTy 
For  those  who  greatly  think  or  bravely  die  ?" 

when  a  gentle  tap  against  the  pane  of 
large  plate-glass  caused  her  to  look  up, 
and  Marian  Uoy d,  in  a  laughing  atti- 
tude stood  before  her — "  I  am  amused, 
my  dear  Miss  Bouverie,**  she  said,  in  an* 
Swer  to  Juliet's  look  of  inquiry,  "  at  the 
amazing  velocity  with  which  you  make 

that 
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that  little  instrument  the  needle  go 
through  its  wonderful  evolutions ;  whyv 
if  you  ^dwtys  work  at  that  ratio,  w^ 
3haUL  most  decidedly,  4K)me  of  these  days» 
see  your  mortal  part  dq>osited  in  the 
cross-roads  between  this  and  the  vil- 
lage.'' 

**  Cross  roads!"  treated  Juliet,  in 
much  confusion ;  for  this  random  speech 
seemed  somehow  to  touch  upon  the 
thoughts  that  had  made  her  heart  and 
her  needle  move  to  ^he  same  measure ; 
^  «ross-roads  !  No;  I  think — ^indeed-^-I 
know  I  never  should  kill  myself;  but 
let  me  open  the  haU^loor  for  you-^you 
must  be  cold,"  rising  as  she  i^ke. 

^  Hall-door !"  exdaimed  Miss  Lloyd ; 
*'  why  it  is  at  least  ten  miles  round  to  it, 
go  the  nearest  way  you  will.  Oh !  I  see 
you  do  not  know  this  placeso  well  as  I 
do" — she  half  smothered  a  sigh  as  she 
spoke — "  its  quirks,  its  turns,"  Sh^ 
was  out  of  hearing,  and  half  a  minute 

after 
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after  Juliet  had  seen  the  last  of  her 
drapery  float  round  one  of  the  moss- 
covered  buttresses^  she  had  opened  a 
small  door  on  on^  side  the  apartment^ 
and  was  seated  before  her. 

There  had  been  but  short  spacer  and 
yet  had  Juliet  pondered  over  the  words 
— **  You  do  not  know  this  place  so  well 
as  I  do  f  they  seemed  to  bring  oonvio- 
tion  with  them,  and  all  her  former  sus- 
picions burst  on  her  mind,  in  "  confirm- 
ation strong  as  proofs  of   holy  writ*^ 
Her  rival  was  then  amicably  seated  be- 
fore her.    Rival,  she  could  not  have  the 
hope,  the  xvish  of  calling  her,  and  yet 
perhaps  she  was  the  only  being  that 
stood  between  her  and  happiness.  "  But 
she  dreams  not  that  I  wrong  her  either 
in  word  or  deed,**  thought  Juliet,  en- 
deavouring, at  the  same  time,  to  shake 
off  the  constraint  that  was  insensibly 
^  craping  over  her.    **  She  dreains  not 

that 
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« 

that  even  in  thought  I  wrong  her,  or 
that  sweet  alluring  smile  would  never 
thus  endeavour  to  cheat  me  into  friend* 
ship," 

Marian  was  the  first  to  break  silence^ 
by  asking  at  what  hour  Mrs.  Bouverie 
generally  made  her  appearance  ? — **  You 
will  think  me,**  she  continued,  *^  one  of 
Eve's  most  vulgar  daughters,  by  keep- 
ing these  primeval  hours ;  and  though 
I  warned  you  yesterday  by  the  servant 
of  what  you  had  to  expect,  yet  people's 
ideas  of  early  are  on  such  a  different 
scale^  that  perhaps  I  ought,  even  nowp 
to  go  and  hide  myself  in  some  of  my 
dear  old  haunts,  till  the  moment  when 
fiishion's  timepiece,  which  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent  sort  of  a  thing  to  the  Welch 
hourglass,  should  point  me  out  the  hour 
of  vmbilityJ' 

This  was  the  moment  so  desired  by 

Juliet 
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Juliet.  Marian  ceased  speakmg';  but 
the  questions  that  had  CTOwded  at  her 
heart,  sunk  into  hurried  palpitations*  ere 
she  could  give  them  utterance. 

It  was  evident  that  Marian  expected 
some  assurances  of  welcome ;  she  had 
quitted  her  chair;  but  her   hand   still 
rested  on  its  back.     Another  such  op- 
portunity might    never    again    oceHr. 
How  much  might  not  a  few  tveU'tsHrect" 
ed  questions  unveil  to  her  !  At  any  rate 
she  persuaded  herself  they  would  leave 
her  nothing  to  hope,  nothing  to  expect, 
nothing  to  Mrish  for.    She  made  the  ^- 
fort,  and  Marian  was  again  seated  before 
her.     With  dry  throat,  tongue  cleaving 
to  the  roirf  dT  her  mouth,  and  working* 
ait  the  same  time  still  faster  than  ever, 
she  began  ha:  first  well-directed  ques- 
tion. 


u 


Do  you  ever  work,  that  is,  I  mean 

plain- 
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W(»k,  such  as  this  ?"  holding  up  the  slip 
of  muslin  she  was  hemming,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  hide  the  confusion  of  h« 
countenance  at  this  her  first  failure  of 
eourage.  A  "  yes,**  and  a  **  no,"  soon 
left  her  fer  as  ever  from  her  point ;  and 
she  found  tbat  work  was  not  at  all  the 
subject  that  could  possibly  lead  her  to  it 

Here  was  a  long,  very  long  pause, 
which  Marian  (totally  unconscious  of  the 
examination,  nay  cross-examination,  in 
^n  for  her)  passed,  much  appara^itly 
to  her  own  satisfaction,  in  looking  at  all 
tt\e  bijouterie  contained  in  Juliet's  work- 
box.     A  folded  paper  at  last  caught  her 
attention.     She  took  it  from  its  station^ 
Iwked   at  it,  folded  it  again,  and  was 
again  replacing  it,  when  Juliet,  seeing 
the  action,  said,  with  more  composure 
than  Marian  herself  at  that  moment  pos^ 

3es8ed — ^*  Fray  read  it ;  it  is  addressed 
to  me;  I  found  it  in  the  pavilion.'' 

An 
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An  ashy  paleness  succeeded  the  late 
flushuig  of  Marian's  cheek,  and  again 
was  Juliet  assailed  by  all  the  perplexity 
of  doubt,  and  she  mentally  thought— 
"  It  cannot  surely  prove  to  be  Mr.  Wal- 
lingford  she  loves."  Unknown  to  her- 
self, the  suspicion  gave  her  assurance, 
and  she  said,  with  even  some  strength 
of  voice-*-"  You  have  known  lord — 
lady  Montresor  a  long  while  ?" 

I  did  know  her,"  replied   Marian, 

very   well — ^perhaps    too    well,"   she 
added ;  "  that  is,  I  was  too  much  with 
her  and  her — ^family,  for  my  own  peace 
of  mind    I  do  not  mean  that — I  mean 
—I  foolishly  thought  I  should  always 
live— die  with  her.    The  happy  have 
said,  and  they  know  not  how  true  it  is, 
that  we  all  take  a  great  deal  more  killing 
than  we  are  aware  of;  but,  good  God . 
if  the  wreck  of  one's  heart's  happiness 
id  still  to  leave   one  struggling  with 
the   storm— if,  after  loving  one,  and 

only 
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ofdy  one,  you  find,  drop  by  drop,  the 
life-blood   of  your   affections  chilled- 
chilled  by  a  coldness  that  but  mocks  re- 
proof, sending   back  the  throb  of  ten- 
derness,  like  an  ice*bolt,  to  the  bosom 
from  whence  it  sprung — ^if  in  imploring 
blessings  on   one,    you  have  failed  in 
begging  even  mercy  for  yourseU-— if,  I 
say»  you  are  the  wretch  I  truly  paint, 
^ete  it    not   better  than  aping  senti- 
ments you  scorn  to  feel,  to  cover  those 
you  blush  to  avow — ^were  it  not  better 
to  snap  the  cord  asunder,  and  let — I  have 
torn  your  poem.  Miss  Bouverie.   What 
can  I  say  to  excuse  myself?  will  you 
not  think  it  black  malevolent  envy — 
jealousy,  in  its  most  ugly  garb?     Oh  ! 
no,  no;   believe  me  I  am  far  beyond 
that — ^my  mind  is  too  beat  down — ^too 
^vibdued  my  power  of  feeling  that  bane- 
ful passion  was  gone  ere  it  oould  be 
caUed  into  existence." 

«'  Then  it  is  Orlando  Wallingford 
VOL.  u.  F  -  she 
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she  loves,'"  said  Juliet,  as  Marian 
turned  to  address  Mrs.  Bpuverie,  who 
then  entered  the  room,  **  or  why  should 
she  fear  that  I  might  think  she  bad  a 
motive  in  destroying  that  for  which  I 
can  have  no  value? — *  Oh  adverse  fate! 
I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  still." 
And  will  she  not  say  with  Hermia— - 
*  Juggler !  canker-blossom !  thief  of  love ! 
why  have  you  come  by  night,  and  stolen 
my  love's  heart  from  me  ?'  And  poor 
lord  Montresor !"  she  sighed  in  accents 
of  pity,  **  if  his  love  is  vain,  whose  shall 
hereafter  ever  hope  to  find  requital  ?*• 

The  day  dragged  on  heavily  to  all. 
Mrs.  Bouverie  seemed  to  consider  that 
she  was  to  be  the  amtised^  not  the  aPnis- 
ing;  and  in  spite  of  herself,  Juliet  could 
only  give  a  nK>nosyllable  now  and  then 
to*  the  general  stock  of  conversation, 
which  rarely  by  Mrs.  Bouverie  branched 
into  any  other  dsannel  than*— ^*  What 

time 
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time  in  the  evemng  do  they  generally 
aime  from  your  uncle's  ?  Are  the  roads 
passable?  I  dare  say  the  carriage  will 
break-  down.    Leader  never  meant  that 
dear  little  light  thing  of  Montresor%  I 
am  sure,  to  be  dragged  about  this  up-and* 
down  place.    What's  your  unde  like  ? 
Younger   perhaps  than    your    father? 
Now  I  do  like  young  men!  they  al- 
ways mean  more  than  they  say,  and  say 
more  than  th^  mean.    I  hate  your  cal* 
culative  talkers,  who  hold  their  tongues 
this  minute,  from  the  fear  they  may 
repent  what  they  have  said  the  next 
I  iVish  Wallingford  had  not  left  us,'* 
casting  a  spiteful  glance  at  Juliet,  who 
as  immediately  turned  her  eyes  towards 
Marian^— '*  I  wish  he  had  not  minded 
any  body's  advice  but  mine.    He  hates 
fastidiousness  as  much  as  I  do,  and  so 
does  lord  Montresor.  How  we  shall  miss 
him  at  our  ball  I    What  do  the  girls 
dress  like  in  these  parts?  Have  they 

fS  but 
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but  just  adopted  the  Bustle — ^Pad-«- 
Waterloo,  what  do  they  call  it  ?  Com* 
wallis  would  say  the  Rear-admiral.  No 
(Hie  ever  had  his  original  wit,  I  do  be- 
lieve. They  are  gone  quite  out  in  Lon- 
don, however,  and  I  am  sure,  were  they 
not,  those  Bamfields  are  sufficient  to 
give  one  a  distaste  to  them,  hanging  as 
they  do  at  the  top  of  their  square-set 
shoulder-bones;  besides,  in  waltzing, 
without  management  they  were  sadly 
in  the  way.  I  wonder,  by-the-bye,  Mon- 
tresor  can  know  these  people ;  and  that 
he  can  something  like  flirt  with  one  of 
them,  is  still  more  surprising — the  girl 
evidently  presumes  on  it — ^would  not  do 
the  Moulinet  the  other  morning — ^ugly 

thing !   I  am  sure  general  P must 

have  had  her  in    his  mind  when  he 
talked  about  two  left  harids.^ 

Although  decidedly  the  fnost  inatten* 
tive  of  the  party,  Mrs.Bouverie'8  ears  weie 

the 
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the  first  to  catch  the  sound  of  approach^- 
ing  carriage-wheels.  The  intervening 
moments  of  uncertainty,  when  '*  yes,  it 
is — ^no,  it  is  not,"  follow  each  ip  quick 
succession,  were  spent  before  the  never- 
forgotten  post,  a  pier-glass,  and  she  had 
only  just  turned  the  last  pretty  ringlet 
over  her  taper  finger,  when  the  servant 
entered,  and  Miss  Lloyd's  carriage  was 
announced.  All  patience  was  now  gone. 
With  barely-ioncealed  vexation  she  re- 
turned her  parting  compliments,  nodded 
across  the  room  to  Juliet,  and  muttering 
the  words,  "  Provoking — Cecil's  fault — 
always  keeps  people  waiting,"  took  a 
candle,  and  retired  to  her  apartment. 

Did  her  unde — did  any  one  return 
home  last  night  ?  was  the  first  question 
Juliet  asked  on  awaking  the  following 
morning.  Her  servant  really  did  not 
know.  Not  know !  Good  Heavens,  how 
extraordinary  it  appeared  to  her  that  any 

F  3  one 
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one  oould  be  so  totally  indifferent;  vrbiht 
her  whole  thoughts,    her  whole    soul, 
were  given  up  to  this  one  being !     Her 
aunt's    retiring  to  rest  the  preceding 
night  had  left  her  without  an  excuse  fcxr 
awaiting  their    arrival  in  the    sittings 
room ;  yet  had  she  lingered  a  lonj^  whiie 
at  the  lai^  window  on  the  grand  stair- 
case which  overlooked  the  hall-door,  till 
weary  with  watching,  aiid  fearing  her 
light,  and  with  it  her  motive,  nlight  b& 
discovered,  she  with  dissatisfaction  re- 
treated  to  her  6wn  apartment,  the  win- 
dows of  which  opened  to  a  difierent 
part  of  the  country. 

Still  in*  ignorance  of  that  which  her 
heart  panted  to  know,  she  prepared  to 
descend  to  the  breakfast-parlour.  Tre- 
pidation miarked  her  steps ;  and  as  she 
passed  the  staircase-window,  she  turned 
away  from  the  painful  recollection  it 

produced  of  her  late  anxiety.    She  had 

now 
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reached   the   door;   one   moment  was 
given  to  retrieve  her  fleeting  self-pos- 
session ;  the  next  saw  her  in  the  room 
alone  with    lord  Montreson    He  was 
seated    in     the    chaise-longue    usually 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Bouverie ;  his  elbows 
rested  on  the  arms--4m  air  of  abstraction 
pervaded    his   countenance— ^his  brows 
were  knit,  and,"  evidently  from  vexation, 
he  was  vehemently  biting  the  comers 
of  a  folded  paper,  round  which  his  fii)'- 
gers  were  closely  clasped. 

One  glance  had  shewn  Juliet  all  this. 
The  hand  that  had  been  timidly  extend- 
ed towards  him,  fell  paralysed  by  her 
side#  She  saw  that  she  was  the  object 
of  his  unaccountable  displeasure,  and 
fear  lent  her  looks  an  expression  of  dis- 
dain she  was  far  from  feeling,  as  return- 
ing his  haughty  salutation  she  passed 
him,  and  taking  a  book  from  the  table,, 
seated  herself  at  the  £irthest  end  of  the 

F  4  apartment 
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apartment.  All  was  ^enoe;  she  had 
placed  hersdf  in  such  a  manner  that  his 
movements  were  hid  from  her;  and 
though  she  would  have  given  virorlds  to 
have  known  whether  his  eyes  had  fol- 
lowed her,  it  could  not  be  effected  with- 
out his  evidently  perceiving  the  change 
in  her  position* 

At  length  he  rose  from  his  chair^  and 
Juliet's  heart  beat  quick  as  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps  approached  her ;  but  again 
they  receded — again  drew  near — and 
again  receded.  His  pace  was  hurried 
and  unequal;  and  by  his  lingering  a  while 
before  he  made  each  turn,  it  was  evident 
that  he  hesitated  as  to  the  line  of  con- 
duct he  should  pursue. 

Unconscious  of  offence,  yet  feeling 
all  the  subdued  sensations  attendant  on 
guilt,  Juliet  was  unwilling  to  hasten 
the  explanation  she  saw  inevitably  pend- 
ing 
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ing  over  her :  indeed  a  feeling  of  injured 
pride  had  intuitively  become  so  blended 
with  the  many  others  that  overwhelmed 
her,  that  she  felt  she  would  rather,  much 
rather^  continue  to  be  the  sufferer  from 
a  hastily-formed  conclusion,  than  be- 
come herself  the  mean&  of  securing  her 
own  exculpation.    Then  why  should  I 
remain   here?   she  thought;  but  lord 
Montresor  stood  before  her,  and  to  de- 
part was  impossible.    He  appeared  to 
be  still  wrestling  with  many  angry  emo- 
tions ;  and  yet  as  the  meek  and  suppli^ 
eating  eyes  of  Juliet  upturned  towards 
his,  a  softened  expression  returned  their 
glance ;  and  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance was   assuming  a  milder  cast, 
when   the  voice  c^  Mr.  Bouverie  was 
heard  on  the  staircase.    He  had  but  a 
moment ;  the  folded  paper  which  he  still 
held  in  lus  hand  was  suddenly  dashed 
on  her  open  book,  and  as  he  turned  to 
quit  the  apartment,  he  said,  in  a  voice 

F  5  rendered 
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tremulous  by  contending  passioni^-^ 
*'  Miss  Bouverie,  I  had  widely  mistaken 
your  character,  and  find  too  la^,  thut 
it  is  left  to  softer  hearts  to  pity  and  to 
spare  the  infatuated  self-deluded  being^^ 
who  has  not  only  the  humility  of  finding 
his  sentiments  at  the  mercy  of  every  cu- 
rious eye ;  but  the  keen,  the  bitter  con- 
viction that  they  have  been  treated  con- 
tumeliously^  and  with  unprovoked  con- 
tempt,, by  the  insensible  objects  who 
thus  thanklessly  inspired  them.'' 

It  was  indeed    but  too  true;     The 
paper  thus  obttuded  on  her  attentioit 
(and  which  had  been  carelessly  left  in  the 
room  the  preceding  evening);  proved  to^ 
be  the  very  one  that  Marimi  had  so  un- 
intentionally mutilated  in  the  morning. 
Lately  so  confident  in^  innocence,  she 
riow  found   that  she  deserved  all  tbe^ 
ratting  invectives,  locd  Montresor  had 
Ji^  ujuspaxingly  heaped  upon,  her;  and 

thoug^b. 
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though  not  to  the  extent  that  he  con- 
ceived,  yet  by  even  meriting  a  single 
part  of  thei3ci,  she  felt  humbled^  morti- 
fied, overwhelmed,  and  disgraced. 

In  this  disposition  she  was  summoned 
to  take  her  usual  place  at  the  head  of 
the  breakfiist-table ;  and  with  every  body 
already  seated,  it  was  a  painful  duty  to 
enter  upon;   but    she  calmed  herself, 
^^ainfuUy  keeping  down  her  heart,  and 
as  she  drew  the  massive  silver  urn  close 
l^ore  herj  congratulated  herself  on  find- 
ing that  it  completely  shut   from*  her 
view  the  form  of  lord  Montresor.    A 
moment's  consideration  however  unfolds 
ed  to  her  the  convktion,  that  on  his; 
part  it  was  equally  premeditated;  and 
she  sighed   on  beholding  the  chair  he 
usually  occupied  stand  vacant  by  her 
•side.   The  weight  at  her  heart  increased 
tenfold  at  this  public  mark  of  h|g.  disr- 
pleasure ;  that  he  could  ever  forgive  hen 

F  6  se<?m«A 
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oiit  of  the  nature  of  things^    She  had 
unwarily  uijured    his  fiiend^    and    he 
oould  henceforth  only  look  upon  her 
with  distrust  and  aversion*  It  was  even 
painful  to  him  to  speak  to  her,  for  Mrs. 
Bouverie  observed,  that  he  had  learnt  a 
new  taste  at  Mr.  Lloyd's,  ^nd  was  help- 
ing himself  to  chocolate,  as  if  *he  really 
liked  it.    He  would  not  then  even  take 
any  thing  from  her  hands.    Her  eyes 
swam  in  tears.    She  felt  no  amertume 
against  him. — **  I  deserve  it  all,r  she  said, 
as  she  silently  placed  some  tea  as  near 
to  him   as  their  distance  apart  would 
allow.    Whether  he  perceived  it  or  not, 
was  matter  of  doubt;  it  remained  un- 
touciied  till  the  servant  removed  it  at 
the  end  of  the  breakfast. 


CHAP. 


*M 
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CHAPTER  VL 


^^##'<i 


So  d'an  amor  tiranoo 

Credei  di  trionfar, 

Lasciaiiii  nell'  ingauno, 

Lasciami  lu»Bgar, 

Che  pi^  noo  aiuo*  Meta^tasxo; 


The  objects  which  most  excite  variety  and  envy,  during 
the  season  of  youth,  are  those  which  are  presented  m 
a  ball-roomw  This  is  the  place  for  displaying  the  at- 
tractions most  calculated  to  call  forth  the  triumph  and 
animosities  of  personal  competition.  This  triumph 
and  these  animosities  hetray  themselves  occasionally 
to  the  least  discerning  eye.  But  were  the  recesses  ef 
the  heart  laid  open,  how  often  would  be  seen  feelings 
of  disgust  and  aversion,  not  always  stopping  short  of 
malerolence!  G»bornb. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  exjdain  that 
the  lines  found  hy  Juliet  in  the  pavilion^ 
were  not  the  production .  of  Orlando 
Wallingfordy  but  of  Onnsby  Montresov. 

The 
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The  sentiments  there    expieaBed    had 
hnpereeptiUy  beeome  entwined  round 
his  heart,  and  he  was  himselT  unoon- 
sdous  of  the  extent  to  which  he  Icfved 
her*  A  stranger,  ance  his  mother's  death, 
to  all  the  happiness  of  domestic  life,  it 
had  long  been  his  task  to  seek  a  soul 
that  stnswered  to  his  own — a  heart  that 
would  return  him  sigh  for  sigh  ;  smile 
with  him  in  felicity,  and  weep,  whilst 
it  taught  him  resignation,  in  the  hour 
of  affliction^    In  this  pursuit  he   had 
assiduously    frequented    the   crowded 
London  assemblies ;  and  if  he  expected 
to  find  the  gem  he  sought  under  every 
pretty  face,  he  was  not  the  first  man 
who  has  had  to  accuse  the  whole  sex  of 
fiivolity.     In  this  dilemma  (for  he  had 
little    hopes    of    suiting    himself)    his 
thoughts  invariably  returned  to  Marian ; 
.  and  though  she  fiuled  in  the  chi»acter  he 
would  hare  formed,  had  he  the  power 
of  contriving  his  own  happiness,  yet 

such 
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snch  as  they  were,  he  knew  her  ftults ; 
whilst  the  holiday  tempers^  word^  and 
looks  of  the  manoeuvring  London 
misses,  left  him  every  thing  to  learn — 
every  thing  to  apprehend. 


In   this  frame  of  thinking,  he  was 
easily  persuaded  by  his  volatile  associates, 
that  a  single  life  was  the  only  one  in 
which    unalloyed  happiness  was  to  be 
found;  and  he'vidted  Wales,  firm  in 
the  convietion  that  if  he  ever  did  marry, 
it  would  be  more  aa  act  of  vetiibutive 
justice  towards  Marian  Lloyd,  than  firom 
any  consideration  ooneeming  his  own 
felicity.    Their  first  interview  shewed 
her  to  him  completely  changed  fiom 
that  whidi  recollection  painted  her ;  it 
niight  be  fancy,  it  might  be  the  efiect 
-of  his  own  varying,  resolves ;  but  whilst 
die    gained    an  interest  .in  the  specu- 
lations    this    versatility  of  jcharacter 
created^  a  closer  intimacy  served  only 

more 
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more  firmly  to  oonvinoe    him    of  ite 
truth. 


The  unexpectedly  meeting  with  such 
a  being  as  Juliet,  was  too  like  a  sun- 
beam dancing  in  his  path,  for  him  at  first 
to  be  any  thing  but  dazzled  by   it; 
^  her  appearance  was  at  that  moment 
sweeter  to  him  than  sleep  to  the  wearied 
eyelids,  and  he  beheld  in  her  the  stem 
of  a  tall  reed,  and  the  rose  of  the  soul  i 
but  he  guessed  not  the  traitorous  turn 
his  feelings  and  sentiments  had  taken^ 
until  they  had  become  much  too  rebel* 
Hous  for  him  to  recall. 


>» 


The  next  step  to  that  of  loving  is 
the  wish  of  being  beloved;  yet  did  lord 
Montresor  fear  that  vain  was  the  endea^ 
vour  to  make  any  inroads  in  the  affec- 
tions c^  Juliet  Always  repulsive^  as 
attraetive-^indting,  whilst  destroying  his 
bopei^^-^and  when  he  believed  that  he  had 

made 
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Aade  a  little  way  in  her  heart,  he  al- 
ways found  himself  to  be  at  the  same 
point  from  which  he  had  started. 


Of  Mrs.  Bouyerie  he  troubled  him- 
self not  to  think:  he  had  met  during 
his  time  a  thousand  Mrs.  BouverieSj  as 
Frauds  Moore  would  say,  •*  more  or 
less,^  inclined  to  trifle  away  their  pretty 
lives;  and  though  aware  he  gave  it  a 
new  readings  he  was  willing  to  assign 
to  them,  tinder  this  levity  of  conduct, 
as  much  of  true  principle  as  his  cy- 
nical fiiends  took  great  pains  in  persuad- 
ing him  generally  fell  to  the  lot  of 
women. 


It  was  reserved  for  Juliet  to  throw  a 
brighter,  purer  light  upon  the  sex ;  and 
as  he  watched  her  character  through  its 
various  ramifications,  he  could  not  but 
confess  its  perfections  were  manifest-^ 
its  virtues  pre-eminent!     But  what  is 

the 
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life  of  man?  is  it  not  to  shift  from  sor- 
row to  sorrow — giving  up  one  cause  of 
vexation,  and  taking  to  another? 

This  was  the  state  of  lord  Montresor ; 
he  had  found  the  treasure  he  sought; 
but  its  heart,  its  soul,  were  successfully 
shut  against  him.  Reekless  of  the  re- 
sult, he  had,  in  a  moment  of  feverish 
impetuosity,  told  ^^  bis  tender  tale  in 
song ;"  and  as  he  placed  it  where  it 
might  surely  meet  her  eye*— that  eye 
which  in  softness  rivalled  the  gazelle's— 
cursed  the  weakness,  the  f<^y,  that 
tempted  him  to  do  it  against  his  reason^ 
against  his  better  judgment. 

The  slight  he  conceived  hisprofessrcms 
had  received,  at  once  blastqd  has  whole 
scheme  of  happiness,  and  he  did  not 
discover,  before  its  entire  extinction,  that 
till  now  hope  had  been  with  him. 


C( 


But 
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*'Bttt  the  manner^  tfae-wny,  the  un- 
kind W£iy  in  whidi  it  was  done^"  he 
said,  his  whole  soul  writhing  under  the 
smarting  reooUeetion  —  ^  did  it  then 
require  so  keen»  so  sure  a  stab^  to  teaeh 
me  humility;  but  it  has  pvoved  both 
bane  and  antidote  ?  it  has  taught  me  that 
I  had  mistaken  her  chaxacta*,  and  I 
never,  never  can  love  her' mote.'* 

Owen  was  incorri^ble.  Nowhere  was 
lord  Montresw  safe  firom  his  importu- 
nities.— ^  Where  would  his  lordship  like 
the  large  orange*trees  placed  ?** 
**  Any  where— every  where.** 
**  Would  his  lordship  like  just  to  step 
out  and  mark  the  spot;  for  his  part;  he 
thought,  step  by  step,  on  the  grand 
stairs  they  would  look  very  peautiful ; 
put  it  was  not  his  pusiness  to  think, 
when  his  lordship  and  Miss  Marian  had 
settled,  the  last  tune  the  company  came 
firom  all  parts,,  that  they  were  to  stand 
on  the  first  landtng-place." 
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Owen  was  correct;  the  flowers  had 
on  that  day  been  arranged  by  Marian 
and  himself*— happy  excuse  for  passing 
it  together !.  Arm  within    arm^    nay 
sometimes  hand  within  hand,  they  had 
walked  through  the  rooms,  superintend* 
ing  the  decorations ;  whilst  their  bright- 
est anticipations  of  detight  fbr  that  even- 
ing consisted   in  dancing  together.— 
"  First  love  is  all  a  dream  of  the  imagi- 
nation,^ he  said,  as  shaking  off  the  un- 
chmshed  recollection,  he  followed  the 
delighted  Owen  to  the  halL    But  Owen 
merely  wanted  the  sanction  of  bis  pre- 
sence ;  he  had  his  own  arcanum  of  effect 
to  bring  about,  and  lord  Montresor  was 
again  left  to  the  m^rcy  of  his  own  re- 
flections. 

^  Quand  on  est  au  comble  du  mal- 

heur,  llndolence  et  Tinaction  conduisent 

au  d^sespoir.  Rien  ne  soulage  comme  un 

preset  extraordinaire  ou  violent,  qui  oc- 

cupe  rimagination,  et  qui  surtout  itn^ 

pose  la  ndcessit^  d'agir.'' 

.  Lord 
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Xiord  Montresor  experieiioed  the  truth 
of  this ;  for  nodiing  appeared  to  offer 
hun  relief  but  flight ;  to  quit  the  castle, 
and  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains, 
to  hurry  from  one  scene  of  dissipation 
to  another,  to  plunge  into  a  vortex  of 
levity  and  folly,  seemed  the  only  refuge 
from  himsdf,  the  only  shelter  from  a 
torturing  memory.  But  this  was  a 
thing  impossible;  he  had  lured  his 
friends,  as  Owen  said,  *^  from  all  parts  f 
and.  it  was  a  slight  they  would  not  easily 
forget,  were  he  not  present  to  receive 
and  welcome  them.  But  oh!  that  he 
should  have  affixed  on  himself  this  dog ! 
and  for  the  gratification  of  Juliet — her* 
self  so  little  susceptible  of  that  which 
was  due  to  the  feelings  of  others ;  but 
though  he  could  not  deprive  her  of  the  * 
enjoyment  of  its  consequences  (and  he 
hated  himself  for  the  bare  wishing  it), 
he  had  still  the  satisfaction  of  believing 
her  totally  unconscious  that  it  owed  its 

rise 
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rise  in  hersdC  Marian  rose  on  Juliet's 
de&lcation.  The  evening  riiould  be 
spent  in  watching  her  every  minutia  of 
conduct :  he  would  endeavour  to  clearly 
ascertain  the  motives  of  a  behaviour  to 
him  unaccountable ;  and  should  the  in- 
vestigation shew  her  in  the  light  he  had 
been  taught  to  consider  her,  why-~'^  but 
&te  does  these  things  for  us,"  he  said,  as 
assuming  a  gaiety  his  heart  was  a  stranger 
to,  he  descended  to  the  few  friends  who 
were  invited  to  join  the  dinner-party. 

Mrs.  Bouverie  was  in  ecstasies.  Every 
thuig  so  well  managed !  the  rooms  look- 
ed so  truly  beautiful !  quite  as  beautiful 
as  her  own  dear  ones  in  London  I  No 
trouble  at  all;  the  servants  seemed* 
really  used  to  the  sort  of  thing — ^fairies 
must  have  chalked  the  floor !  And  then 
the  variegated  lamps !— where  could  he 
have  procured  them?  Ifo  doubt  they 
Were  his  own.    Every  room  fflled  with 

exotics! 
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exotics!  who  could  have  thought  the 
hothouse  had  held  so  many  ?  and  though 
last,  not  least  hi  this  Arabian  Nights 
entertainment,  whilst  she  had  been  at 
the  trouble  of  taming  her  feet  to  keep 
time  with  the  caprices  of  a  Welch  harp- 
er, Colinet,  with  his  darling  band,  sud- 
denly appears  to  her  relief  amidst  the 
Welch  mountains. 

On  seating  themselves  at  table,  no 
one  appeared  to  remark  the  absence  of 
Juliet  but  lord  Montresor;  he  there- 
fore  supposed  the  cause  had  been  alleged 
before  he  had  entered  the  drawing-room ; 
and  though.  Heaven  knows!  he  had 
htde  reason  to  be  interested  in  her  wel* 
fare,  he  yet  felt  that  it  would  haVe  been 
a  satis&ction  to  have  known  that  it  was 
not  illness  whichjoocasioned  it 

During  the  first  course,  he  could  not 
entirely  divest  himself  of  the  idea  but 

that 
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that  he  might  still  see  her ;  and  on  every 
fresh  opening  of  the  door,  without  turn- 
ing  to  assure  himself  whether  there  was 
any  occasion  for  the  change,  he  with 
effort  began  to  talk  loud,  appear  ani- 
mated, and  even  to  partake  of  the  viands 
before  him,  with  more  than  accustomed 
appetite.  The  lapse  of  a  few  moments 
destroyed  the  expectation ;  and  he  again 
became  the  restless  prey  of  a  tormenting 
uncertainty. 

Absent,  spiritless,  answering  questions 
addressed  to  others,  whilst  those  to  him- 
self remained  unregarded,  his  distrait 
manners  could  not  fail  of  being  felt  and 
noticed  by  his  guests^  From  one  ex- 
treme he  flew  to  the  other;  and  the 
party  that  had  before  experienced  the 
contagion  of  dulness,  now  smiled  under 
the  brilliant  beams  of  his  pointed  wit, 
fanciful  repartee,  and  joyous  conversa- 
tion. 

Lord 


4pi|ef9qd  with  tbie  ^t^  of  his  qjim 
ffm^i  wd  tjie  spirijts  that  frad  feefyfiP 
jti$^  fjsaum^  \te  now  beg^  jto  fancy 
fffffl^  ^e  natuial  cx>mpaiuQ^s  of  tine  j&ete> 
.^  i^i^engaged  heart,  Jihat  hod  ^t  ^eogth 
fifiymped  ;ts  station  in  his  bg^cyn.  SQp^ 
litlfii^  hf»  observed,  t^at  we  fue  never 
j^  i^yqee^ul  in  our  ^ndeavaurs  jto  <^^t 
.apy  fifffi,  9S  we  are  oursdves.  I,i|Qinl 
J^/fpp)CFf^9or  was  the  happy  yiotyn  of  thJis 
,^lf-dehi8ion,  and  though  be  jenJtfire^  tibie 
4f9Wingrra9in  with  an  appearance  .of 
jfKPn^  junconoem,  the  disappointed  joon- 
vifition  th^t  Juliet  was  not  there,  awoke 
.h^i9  fW^  from  the  |happy  deceptive  .trwoe. 

The  ringing  of  ^e  half-hour  dimmer- 
bell  was  the  first  thing  to  awake  to  the 
jfff^d  of  Juliet,  that  i^he  had  Qthe;r  avo- 
gf^ns,  pther  ,d\ities  in  this  wodd,  pe- 
M^  brooding  )ai  sorrpw  ^nd  sickqe^s,  gf 
wul  oyer  those  l^^i*  reproaches,  «whicht 

VOL.  II.  G  whilst 
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whilst  they  wounded  her  to  the  quick, 
left  her  not  even  one  solace  in  thrir  in- 
justice ;  and  yet  one  word  might  have 
softened  him,  one  word  have  convinced 
him,  that  his  friend  had  suffered  only 
from  her  carelessness,  not  from  h«*  con- 
tempt. She  almost  repented  having 
left  the  breakfast-room,  without  seeking 
an  interview  that  might  have  explained 
every  thing.  But  it  was  now  too  late ; 
she  had  flown  to  the  deepest  recess  of  her 
own  chamjber,  and  the  meeting  him 
again,  assumed'  the  aspect  of  the  worst 
of  evils.  Oh,  how  she  wished  that  she 
had  never  left  her  father !  that  he  would 
return  home,  and  remove  her  from  all 
those  trials  of  heart  that  eventually 
could  not  fail  in  destroying  her ! 

Victoire  entered  as  the  last  peal  of  the 
dinner-bell  resounded  through  thecastle. 
She  had  waited  until  the  last  moment, 
expecting  that  her  mistress  would  sum- 
mon 
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men  her ;  and  now  she  said  she  had  but 
little  time  to  make  her  lady  helle  comme 
tme  ange. 

Juliet  mechanically  seated  herself  be- 
fore the  toilet,  caught  a  glance  of  her 
care-worn  face  in  the  glass,  and  burst 
into  tears. — "  You  need  not  dress  me, 
Victoire,"  she  mournfully  said ;  "  this  is 
npt  a  countenance  to  be  seen  on  a  gay 
day  like  the  present.  Go  tell  ray  aunt 
I  have  a  slight  headache,  which,  though 
it  will  prevent  my  appearing  at  dinner, 
I  still  hope  will  be  quite  well  by  the 
evening.**  She  then  threw  herself  on 
the  bed,  and  by  turns  weeping,  then 
congratulating  herself  on  her  present 
escape^  fell  into  a  sound  and  peaceful 
slumber. 

At  a  late  hour  she  was  awoke  by  the 
soft  voice  of  Marian  Lloyd,  chiding  her 
in  gentlest  accents  for  her  slothfulness ; 

G  2  "  for 
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'^fcM*  ill  ydu  csnnot  pMsiUy  be,  Wy^ebr 
Mhs  Souverie,"  she  eantmued,  "*  with 
that  soft  bloom  on  your  countenmee. 
Nay,  it  is  no  hectic  flush,  but  good 
sound  health,  and  your  iiand  is  much 
eodler  than  nfiine,  just  releasied  from  ihe 
trarm  pressure  of  Mrs.  Samfield^.  Come» 
'dear  Juliet,  do  ilrise,  fair  -sun,  and  kill 
those  envious  worms  her  daughters ;  for 
positively  the  conceited  aninMls  looked 
quite  relieved  when  they  beard  that  you 
were  ill.  As  they  viewed  your  aant's 
beautiful  dress  just  now,  they  turned 
pale  with  envy,  Bnd  this  bids  fair  to  kill 
them  quite,''  holding  up  as  she  spoke 
the  robe  of  thinnest  net,  thickly  studded 
with  spots  of  silver  ktma,  already  spread 
for  Juliet  to  put  on.  "  Come,  dear  girl, 
do,  I  beseech  you,  look  animated ;  you 
will  be  dressed,  as  my  old  nurse  used  to 
say,  in  ^  jiffy  I  iiesides,  it  is  yet  veiy 
Jla^y.  These  Samfldds  ^alwuys  <N>me 
Sddner  than  any    body  eke-^ Another 

«ng! 


•! 
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ring!~^Da  appear  as  if  you  really  meant 
to  eomply  with  my  request  Oh»  I 
gttSflSi  it  ia  the  dread  of  ratering  the 
roGDi  akxie  that  makes  you  hesitate; 
but  that  most  not  ptevent  you;  for  if 
yoa  ecNme  in  by  the  smaQ  doorfsotn  the 
oonervatory,  I  will  be  there  ixk  waiting 
for  you ;  Mid  wheii  you  have  Once  pos-^ 
session  of  my^  arm^  no  oiae  can  UHk  thalt 
it  is  your  first  appearanea''  .  • 

At  onoe  decided  fay  this  considerate 
arrangement  ef  her  friend's,  for  she  had 
found,  too  late,  that  in  avoiding  cab 
evil^  she  had  beobme  the  prey  of  a 
^mttei^  Juliet  arose,  and  put  herself 
under  the  hands  i^  her  delighted  at> 
tendant. 

liie  eastle  #as  by  this  time  all  bustle 
and  tuitault ;  and  Juliet  ieH»  that  but  for 
Matian's  kind  promise,  the  ent^ng  the 
giddy  pirrie  would  have  been  an  impos- 

o  3  sibility. 
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sibility.  Her  toilet  however  completed, 
nothing  remained  but  to  put  herself 
under  this  friendly  protection  ;  and  after 
again  resisting  the  solicitations  of  Vicr 
toire,  that  she  would  but  wear  her  beau- 
tiful coronet  to  match  her  diamond 
necklace,  she  descended  to  the  anti-room, 
entered  the  little  private  door  of  the 
conservatory,  and  found  herself  in  the 
midst  of  innumerable  strangers.  Her 
confusion  was  too  great  to  allow  her  to 
discover  that  the  room  was  too  full  for 
her  to  be  perceived  by  any  but  those 
who  stood  immediately  around  her; 
Marian  had  forgotten  her,  and  she  lifted 
not  her  eyes,  till  her  attention  was  sud- 
denly demanded  by  the  question — 

"  Is  it  possible  I  see  Miss  Bouverie?" 
"  Colonel  Harewood  P  she  exclaimed, 
with  equal  surprise  mixed  with  pleasure 
at  finding  some  one  she  kAew.    **  Colo- 
nel Harewood,  is  it  you  ?  how  glad  I 

am 
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am  to  see  you !  and  dear  Marian,  tell  me 
is  she  here  T 

•*  Don't  talk  of  her  now ;  she's  very 
well  I  mean ;  but  do  tell  me  how  it  is 
I  find  you  quite  alone  in  the  mountains 
of  Wales  ?" 

^  But  you  forget  that  I  am  equally 
anxious  to  know  what  lucky  chance 
brought  you  to  my  side  in  this  the  land 
of  strangers ;  and  in  the  gay  dress  you 
wear,"  alluding  to  his  uniform,  *'  I  give 
myself  much  credit  in  so  instantly  re-* 
cognizing  you.  Do  you  remember,  the 
last  time  I  saw  you,  you  were  then  clad 
in  a  dirty  splashed  shooting-dress?" 

"  And  you.  Miss  Bouverie,  though 
looking  equally  lovely  as  at  the  present 
moment,  a  torn  silk  pelisse,  and  little 
boots  covered  to  the  andes  with  mud. 
Those  were  happy,  happy  days !" 

*•  But  Marian  ?" 

"  Is  with  her  father  in  Ireland.'' 

"  And  you  not  there !    Oh,   colonel 

o  4  Harewood, 
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mi«M^bdd,   I  fe^  y<M  iBif€  dtttagMi" 
scrutinizing  him  as  she  spoke. 

"No,  Mis^  Boiitirife*,  still,  ^tiH  Che 
s&me  ik>or  deybtedmvdf  1  dV&  i^ias;  Hm 
mflitiify  atit^  keepi  ihe  Hi  WA^  Md 
her  disobli^ng  father  (to  say  the  bfefit  d[ 
him)  seeiiil  ^IdAih  hS^^  u^  tt»  fil»  ilpart 
ai  p(MhYe.  liut;"  §videfidy  Mfiif'  «I» 
wish  of  turning  Urd  ixm^iiambb,  ^  fm 
must  tSloiir  itie  td'httfodiiee  «ciftil^6r&i^ 
tSbiiher  offidei^ ;  they  i^'  itU  ^thingeM 
bei«,  ijhd  Will  dti«  my  tkybo^  MutadtrnW". 
if  t  foi-^M  tU»ii;  L6M  FimmAi  Mf. 
CteVielttid,  Mi^  BofuV^iite.'' 

Jtffiel  fdUM  fB^  ifehsiU^  tbid  igree- 
atSe  m«ni  aiid  ivttb  i^  irtte^eiii  ttfltr 
att^dJAg  td  tlitir  cdnvtei'Uttidni  tt^teii 
siiddehiy  tui^iil^,  iht  msc6vei¥ii  mih 
a  chiUinesi  of  h^att,  thdt  Idrd  Mdhfifft- 
sor,  leaning  on  her  uncte'^  ahn,  hia  be- 
come 0Ti6  of  ith6'  pS%  ih&t  sMrbUttded 
h^. 

Lord 


liOid  Mo|i^ne8or>   on   entering   l|be 
^win^foopb   1^4  immediately  been 
eMwfed  Igr  ihe  ¥olub)l^  teniae  of  the 
pMdy  Mn.  Baktoftel^ ;  his  ^ends  were 
diipetMA  tbrwgh  the  l«rge  r^nge  of 
^fmtmente^  and  m  all  neooanty  for  ex- 
eitmg  himaelf  was  ^ha:^y  diooarded,  he 
ttflliesdy  thfew  himself  on  the  Qouch  by 
her  side,  and  heoame  a  passive  and  ap- 
paretttly-«ttentiye  listener  to  the  foUow- 
ing  discourse — "  Well  now,  the  rooms 
Unsk  sweelly  pretty  I  must  say ;  and  no 
doobt  all  your  own  doing,  my  lord ;  no 
hsnd  like  the  master'is,  I  always  say.  And 
llien  Khe  fibwers  and  fe$toons  all  along 
the  faaH,  and  up  the  stairs,  looking  as 
beautiful  ^»d  nafcural  as  though  they 
were  artificial ;  land  outside  too,  all  look- 
111^  so  tioUe,  like 'ehantment  like.  Hetty 
said,  when  we  first  saw  the  luminations 
as  weeame  al<H)g«— Law !  s'pos  the  castle 
was  afiie,  how  mad  we  should  be  at  hav- 
ing kail  to  dress  ourselves  all  fis>r  noUiing !' 

a  5  One 
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One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight — there's  no  reckoning  'em,  I  de- 
clare, and  all  wax  too !  besides  the  He 
of  the  lamps.  Ah,  well !  money  will 
shew  itself,  I  always  says.  And  the 
floor  figured  too,  as  we  saw  coming 
through  the  vesselbull,  as  they  calls  it. 
Pray,  sir,  did  Mrs.  Bouverie  and  Miss 
Juliet  paint  it  all  so  prettily  ?*' 

"  Juliet !  what  was  your  observation, 
madam  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  1  meant  no  offence,"  she 
resumed,  startled  by  his  abruptness, 
"  I  s'pos  they  didn't  do  it  then ;  but 
happerpo,  as  the  French  says,  where  is 
Miss  Bouvry  ?  I  s'pos  she  hav'n't^finish- 
ed  putting  on  her  clothes  yet." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  rejoined,  as  the 
idea  for  a  moment  passed  across  his 
mind. 

"  For  if  she  have  had  many  little  jobs 
to  do,"  she  continued,  **  it  must  have 
thrown  her  all  aback,  such  as  sticking 

the 
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the  myrtles  and  g^ranums  all  over  the 

eustards  and  jellies;  you  know  these 

things  must  be  done^  my  lord ;  and  I 

says  no  one  ought  to  be  above  such  a 

jii'        trifle,   when  one  reflects  how  much  it 

.•r         b^lps   the  drumsticks,   as  Hetty   calls 

{,  *em.     Trimmed,  I   declare,  with  roses 

15  made  a  beads !"   eyeing  Mrs*  Bouvme 

at  the  distance,  **  beads  up  the  sides ! 

beads  all  down  the  front !  beads  on  her 

under-petticoat !  sights  of  beads  on  her 

sleeves  too!  all  made  of  the  Roman's 

pearls  T    Then  turning  to  lord  Montre- 

aor,   sagacity  beaming  in  her  eye,   she 

asked — **  Pray,  my  lord,  was  'em  'ere 

Romans  so  crafty  a  people  like,  as  to 

vamp  off  those  brittle  things  for  real 

pearls,  which  some  say  comes  out  of 

oyster  shells?  but  I  can't  believe  'em. 

I  can't  believe  'em,  for  many's  the  oyster 

I'se  searched,  and  searched,  and  searched, 

and  never  could  find  so  much  as  one 

nohow." 

G  6  "  Do 


''  Do  ydia  thifik  tllei^  ts  ^f  tSMA- 
M^ce  MWeeti  Mid«  fidUv^l46  «M  her 
vuthir  ^Ib^  Ittrd  Mbntt^stSTi  AaCtftifli 
ddeiitt^  tbb  fmpiK>tebnit)r  lAiat  tlHm 
sliouM  be  &hi^.  It)  ^116  «»fsh  df  tiring^ 
bfaick  iiie  con^H&rsdtibti  CO  the  iMy  friftt 
t&^t  lie  liad  atlSMM  lo. 

*•  Ye»i  t&f  Idrfli"  She  i^ta*ed,  ^Wth 
a&  ^e  iinpittala^  of  ii  ttft¥ilbift!^t ; 

'^  ¥jr^,  fon  kiroW,  ahd  '«!  tfe  iilMMi 
^tl,  MW !  I^e  'fh(fQ\bf  atid  th«)i '«»  iil^ 
bfert  fcieeth;  idbfl't  ydu  «dl  'efli?  Ybt^  My 
bitl,  I  thitik  I  Might  ie6,%  tikenCM 
sbmelibW,  faadht  Mrt.  BtMlVt^  «^R!h  a 
ttludh  boidet:  ditiit  df  colMlt^llailft  (fldb^ 
^lid  ^  nddidh^^r;  soiSfSe  |>^le  W|rfi 
l^e  itiud<e>^ ;  Hut  1  h^e^^ilb,  'AVf» 
txmld,"  Wh  k  look  ^{  c6tti^lalftlK^i 
"hav^  be^h^  bold  a§  to  If8«^  tHinijghlt 
such  Mc&lettn^  i^  ihy  Of  ydkrmbnS». 
I  41^yk  liays  'oile  ou^t  to  bfe  ^dtaftUt 
with  the  face  as  God  as  given  'iVft.    A 

little 


HtHe  Mks  Mh  ^  so^  b  nothii^  bili^ 
fik  ibdWt  mA  ak  mas  tionvty  WMrt^ 
and " 

**^a^  Ufir!  ham  Bout^He  ^ear 
S&Mi  haXtV  fe/ltxMAeA  Ibrd  MoMtesot- 
Ih  ItrdA^  twites  0f  disbdief ;  then  HMt^ 
)!§Htt]g  bo  linbs^,  "  i  dare  say  the  d»» ; 
it  &  II5t  fa«^  b^  fleoeption.'' 

Mrs.  Bamfield  continued — "  Ye%  my 
ItM,  thy  ikxt^teta  My&  it  tievtit  Muld 
iSH  hkti^  's6t  !n  tlfMi  naturd  euttts,  if 
it  '^sUti't  '^d ;  bM  I  dtm't  know,  amfe' 
Ifim  it  iHiisl  taiatbh  i^  nkjely  if  it 
H.  I  '<^ltti  Vi^es  there  ^f»a&  no  MMll 
thing  in  the  world  as  hair,  such  a  pittgWfe 
to  wtf  'kughij^i^l  ito  dross  aOi  iHap- 

^  wftbh  tii^y  dtfest^  It,  I  mimt 

^k  to  ^^  hbhdW*  JHhd  »6>to«iMl- 
b)^  k.Vilgtet  fh^ra !  I«M  ^  I  MMi^t  <ia^ 
iU^  MMil  V^  ti^  own !  Ctthdl^  flj^ilg 
one  way,  cuding-tongs  t'ot^ilef ';  sttdl  « 
td^o!  mi  «^n  ihi^  '<lo  tottk  tufk^  ttioe 
W^  ft  Is  -emti  %dt  Hlttl^  tIditfiOlwNir 

pleases 
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pleases  my  fancy  the  most;  don't  you 
think,  my  lord,  she  looks  very  pretty  to- 
night?" 

**  Is  she  in  any  of  the  rooms  then  ?" 
he  inquired,  with  a  quickness  imme^ 
diately  controlled,  as  he  continued  with 
an  attempt  at  sangfroid — ^'  But  of  course 
she  is — ^that  is,  yes— certainly — very 
pretty  to-night'* 

.  "  Some  people  likes  'em  'ere  braids  of 
her  sister's ;  but  I  think  they  makes  her 
look  all  so  lonely  like ;  which  do  you 
say  pleases  you  most,  my  lord?  'para- 
sons  'mongst  friends  are  nothing  you 
know." 

"  Sisters! "  he  repeated,  whilst  the 
contraction  of  his  brows,  and  inquiring 
looks,  evinced  that  his  ideas  had»  by 
some  unknown  means,  strayed  far  from 
the  right  point  ''  Sisters!  I  did  not 
know  she  had  any." 

^'  Law,  how  funny !"  continued  Mrs. 
Bamfield,  jocosely  tapping  his  arm  with 

hex 
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her  £in  ;  '^  but  I  s'pos  your  head's  a- 
running  on  the  supper ;  but,  law !  don't 
vQtret  yourself  about  that  I  always  says 
nobody  knows  but  oneself,  whether  a 
dish  isn't  put  in  its  proper  place  or  no ; 
besides  a  bacheldor  can't  be  expected  to 
have  things  in  such  a  manner  as  thof  he 
was  married.  Not  know  they  was  sis- 
ters, ba — ^ha — ha!  what  a  laugh  Hetty 
and  Bessey  will  have !" 

Lord  Montresor  now  found  his  mis- 
take, and  vexed  with  himself  at  having 
been  cheated  into  listening  to  so  much 
nonsense,  gladly  rose  to  receive  his 
friends,  who>  to  use  Mrs.  Bamfield's 
expression,  had  begun  **  to  pour  in  thick- 
er and  fosterer." 

V      * 

The  moments  which  to  his  guests  ap- 
peared to  fly  too  quickly,  with  him 
dragged  heavily  on.  She  came  not  who 
alone  engrossed  his  thoughts ;  and  whilst 

he 
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be  fimily  persuaded  hhmelf  that  he 
h^thei*  wisfted  or  expected  to  tet  tar^ 
Vbe  hngtitened  glanee  of  the  ejrei,  and 
qidcfcened  puhttrtion  c^  hearty    «s  any 
pMHIy-totteealed   figure  in  the  tnmA 
fadf  proi!m8ed  to  be  belh^  told  a  deferent 
tale,  and  confessed  the  power  to  ivhioh 
he  was  unwillingly  a  slav^.    fn  this 
fkMile  of  mhid,  Vhe  inveigliiig  mamntas 
and  their  talkative  daughters  ^^bame 
insupportable;  and  he  had  already  an- 
s#dred  tb6  isfett-inMrested,  yet  tenderly- 
isiiereu  iniBrregatlcni,    of      wont;  3^011 
Attvee,  my  huA?^  with  mwe  trf"  iivka- 
MKty  'than  he  coiiiid  well  recomtte  to 
hhlnself,  when  taking   the  arm  af  Mr. 
BdtWerie,  and  inwardly  sighing  the  ftt^ 
quendy-breathed  assurance,  '^  £9ie11  not 
be    here    to-night,''   proposed  a  stroll 
thioffgh  ^e  crowded  apartments. 


^  At  IeM,  thoft  renegade,  thiNi  «mii^ 
iMiii  ^Utr  ^KdbisiaH  Mrs.  fikmv^rie, 

as 


iurfii^  ^  tnHmint  fettf  MdMteibt  aHA  Wi^ 

£k^8F  r^^M  ti^  th^  dMfem^  ih  tlidr 

i*ay  thYtitigb  the   Ml-rdomi-i'' *t  laftt 

yQ>il  Bav¥  cUndak^ded,  itij'  htd,   to 

i^^ksai*    dtilbngit  tig  ttiad  ibBbireiv  (>f 

Terpsicbdr^ ;  bdt'  yaa.  it^  tbo  Iste,  stiff 

tnovtgh,  aeooi'c^ng  tb  all  eti<tuette,  foa 

should  IlaV6  IMth^  ihttnigh  tHe  first  ^t, 

I  siecdMl  m^  dtdm,  after  Stilting'  five 

ndtibte^^^^-aii  %e  you  know  in  a  htat 

HftMtt;  mi  ftMk  td  this^^^fftOtArAe  <f  dr,"  iH 

a  Whi«^r,  iiilUdlttg  to  th6  Httld  eflfeift!'. 

ntW^  h^k^sW,  bending  dMer  d  wdght  <>f 

gOH  iMe,  ty  hef>  side;  **fbr  IgaVeUf) 

alt  hbpes  6f  ydttt^  a6ilhg  ti]^  to  fota  A 

leglitffd^i  il^IvM  t  n^^  ycfA  OfSomaf 

fa«ihmed'  in  By  (9fea€  Miidiiaveli   IcMy 

IMvifllffi  dhil  tier  tilM6  datightiett;     I 

chield;  mimickli!^  M*  a^  ^fbe  i^ii; 
'  Rosina,  my  dear  gurl^  why  are  you 
nbt  eHMitt^?  oiif  ydti  tfCHe  hMnp,  ybu 
yHiAt  'ibaMmi  tb  bhob^  ^btl  a  pitinlSt. 

lanthe 
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lanthe,  my  sweet  angel,  why  so  pen- 
si ve  ?  do  allow  lord  Montresor  to  prevail 
on  you  to  smile ;  you  must  dance,  own 
love.  Lilla,  darling,  must  leave  mamma's 
arm  to-night.  Now  don't  pout,  spoilt 
chieldy  his  lordship  will  not  eat  you.' 
Lord  Montresor  was  amOsed  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  whilst  he  laughed  heartily 
at  the  accuracy  of  her  imitation,  she 
continued — **  How  did  you  get  away 
from  her,  without  being  banded  from 
one  dear  chield  to  the  other  for  the 
whole  night  ?  *  lanthe,  own  darling,  you 
resign  your  claim  to  sweet  Rosina ;  his 
lordship  dances  with  you  next.'  And, 
•  Lilla,  dear  timid  gurl^  you  will  not  be 
forgotten.' — So  you  see,  my  lord,"  re- 
suming her  own  tone,  **  it  is  literaUy  in 
that  quarter,  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
into  the  house  of  bondage." 

The  little  man  of  war,  who  had  all 
the  time  attended  to  nothing  but  his 

tring 
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tiing  moastache,  which  be  labcnriously 
tamed  o£P  from  his  lip  by  the  aid  of  his 
sweetly-scented  mouchoir^  now  remind- 
ed her  that  she  was  wanted  to  commence 
L'EU.     Inspired  by    the  presence  of 
lord  Montresor,    and  jheling  that  his 
eyes    rested   upon  her,    she,    with  the 
lightness  of  a  sylph,  bounded  into  the 
centre  of  the  set ;  and  whilst  her  oppo- 
site partner,  with  painful  perspicuity, 
went  through  all  the  evolutions  of**  en 
avant  deux — chassez,  d^ehassez — ^traver- 
sez,  chassez,  dichassez,  balancez,  et  tour 
de  main,"  she,  with  nearly  the  skill  of 
a  Milanie,  and  all  her  fascination,  ex- 
hibited, in  sweet  defiance  of  every  rule, 
the  most  agile  movements  and  beautiful 
attitudes ;  then,  ai^  the  conclusion  of  the 
strain  recalled  her  to  the  side  of  her  little 
marquis,  with  a  languor  as  bewitching 
as  her  former    vivacity,    she  appeared 
nearly  ready  to  sink  in  his  arms,  as  a 
shelter  from  the  numerous  bursts  of  ad- 
miration 


• 

mintiim  that  myolmitarily  iameA  iwm 
the  lips  cS  dK  charmed  spectators.  Bnt 
the  voiee  of  one  was  wantmg  to  oobi>^ 
plete  her  inward  triamph;  atid  she 
timidly  raised  her  beaming  eyes  toiMrds 
the  spot  on  which  she  had  left  Itrad  Mon^ 
tresor ;  but  she  saw  him  not  there;  aed 
her  eyes  flashed  fire  as  they  folfowedhitai 
and  her  husband  to  the  set^  in  which 
were  Mnian  and  Mr.  Beauchamp  da»* 
dog  togefher^  with  whom^  they. were 
comrdving.^ 

**  I  diould  nerer  have  give»  you  credit 
for  so  inuch  art,  or  so  fitde  vanity," 
olM^red  Mr.  Bouverie  to  the  sdiyiiig 
Marian^  '*  for  on^  or  tiie  othisr  yon  must 
possess.  Kow  don*t  look  surprised  ^ 
lueSAg  fimnd  out ;  you  idiould  have  cal* 
cttlated^  that  whilst  the  ugly  fteea  that 
form  your  set  acted  in  the  cqnudly  of 
eKoeHent  feib^  that  they  would  at  the 
sane  time  be  themselves  the  means  of 

betraying 
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betarajang  yoursecnet;  >aiid  Mr^BeMi- 
dunaop  must  be  a  bold  man,  iio  ichiin 
iudx  delicate  Hesperian  firuit  is  your 
liandt  suiToanded  as  you. are  by  so  Buny 
diagons."  ^ 

^'  ISiat's  a  very  bad  puq^^.dravled  jOjat 
a  y«^uiig  cornet,  who  neoKer  attended  .to 
any  iMng  bat  as  it  attadied  to  himself; 
^  that's  a  very  bad  pun  indeed !  Don't 
you  Imaw  we  became  hussars  latidy? 
Dragoons  are  quite  chased  off  the  pav^ ; 
HOtUng  but  lancers  and  hussars  will  go 
<i)0wnnow." 

•^  Why  are  you  not  daneing,  Verulam?" 
asked  iord  Montresor,  scarcely  able  to 
cMiceal  the  -•  contempt  ^e  felt  at  his  fop- 
'pery  ;  **  there  are  many  young  ladies,  in 
the  Toom^  who  would  have  felt  bappy 
'in  dbeipg  honoured  by  your  selection." 

*^iS)hyars,  I  dare  «y  they  would!" 
ifhe  continued,  all  the  time  following  ihe 
^regimental  '  resource  of  {arranging  his 
^mottstjMhe ;  **  oh  ofars,  I  dare  say  diey 

would ! 
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would  !  but  somehow,  rearly^  'pon  my 
veracity,  I  cantiot  afford  to  let  out  my 
legs  for  the  whole  evening  to  young 
ladies ;  but  I  think  I  siiaU  stand  up  after 
supper,  with  a  clever  specimen  of  dra- 
pery I  saw  just  now  flirting  con  amore 
with  won  cohnel^  nodding  his  head  to- 
wards the  conservatory  as  he  spoke. 

**  Does  the  lady  know  of  the  honour 
intended  her?"  satirically  asked  Mr. 
Bouverie. 

"  Can't  tell  rearly ;  she  has  seen  me, 
and  girls  in  the  country  are  so  taQie, 
they'll  eat  out  of  your  hand.  Yars^  she 
has  seen  me  !"  yawning  as  he  spoke. 

^^  And  so  fine  and  open  a  counte- 
nance was  irresistible,"  said  Mrs.  Bou- 
verie. 

^'  Nah,  nah,  damn  it,  don't  pun  so; 
I  can't  rearly  stand  it,"  exclaimed  Ve- 
rulam ;  "  1  shall,  'pon  my  honour,  gape 
ten  times  more  if  you  dp.  Ycmts  !  the 
doctor  was  right ;  didn't  he  say  a  man 

that 
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that  would  pun  wouldn't  mind  pushing 
his  grandmother  in  the  fire — warsrCt  it 
so?** 

"  Nay,  hang  it !"  returned  Mr.  Bou- 
verie,  "Johnson  went  no  farther  than 
cautioning  you  to  place  a  guard  over 
your  pocket — so  *ware  sabre-tache," 

"  Gad,  it's  as  unfurnished  as  a  barrack- 
room,"  gathering  it  up  as  he  spoke; 
"  sixpence  to  pay  the  turnpike  home, 
and  my  snishing  mill,  that's  all." 

"  Come,  put  your  sword  on  one  side, 
man,  and  dance,"  said  Mr.  Beauchamp, 
who  had,  with  Marian,  been  an  amused 
listener ;  "  eome,  dance." 

"  My  sword  is  on  one  side,''  he  replied, 
with  insufferable  carelessness,  taking  it 
in  the  same  hand  with  his  sabre-tache, 
as  he  slowly  walked  away ;  "  my  sword 
is  on  one  side,  but  I  shan't  dance." 

**  Who  are  those  you  have  just  bowed 
to?"  asked  Mr.  Bouverie  of  lord  Mon- 
tresor,  as  they  made  their  way  towards 

the 


3M     .mef«mj^ii».9Gii^wjm* 

oSmA  mm^  r^pf  &ppn  4rl^e  JHgrga^ 

heat  of  the  dancing-room ;  '*  I  am  si^ 
JMittpre  roust  h^Yfi  ^ad  (th.^sn  in  )|is  eye, 

«iea'--HKbQ  aire  4bey  ?** 

•wcmU,"  JS^^iwi  l<wiii  jM^wtq^spr;  f'and 

ttuMigh  isi  ibeir  own  5iQAqf!ptJi(?n  t^o  pf 

.its  ingfatifflit  .x^roMiiept^^  <(hey  Ar^  f^till 

*  fighting  the  good  ifi^t*;  for.  »^/9a)^ 

.allianoe,  at  tfae  ndiwi^  3^  pf  -five 

.and.fflxasd  tlikty;  jbujt  ^'tb^ooe  i^Apt 

;ta  dtts  J5w«ft»  ior  t^e  i»itle  tothegtfOK^g  ;* 

and   notwithstaadiog  *§U  ii^eir  eii^- 

xrauips,  Hwy  stUX  dremaiii  ,^  Miss  La* 

jnvks,  ^n4  «y<er  wUl  I  .belieiy;e>  to  the 

,end>of  ikhe  GJiapter.    Bdit  to  fjiijiiy  nffktftr 

intoth^w  poM^^B^f  >pki^g»  yfisijpnuRt 

come  and  talk  to  tliei»,  ^^d  l^wr  fkefn 

daugb.     Wh/d  jone  b^w  f^i^h  it  low 

-note,  lawl  earn£s  it  »iip  ito  ^  ^bigbl^t 

^fiiloh; )  the  Dther  .'begjos  <ii;bMe  ^e.  Ag^ier 

left 
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left  off,  and  brings  it  down  again.  It 
is  needless  to  tell  you,  that  the  one  that 
laughs  up  has  a  good  set  of  teeth,  whilst 
she  who  laughs  down  has  none^** 

"  You  see,  my  lord,  we  are  amongst 
the  sensibles  to-night,"  said  the  eldest,  as- 
siduously addressing  him  the  moment  he 
approached,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
his  passing  on ;  '*  we  are  really  tobe  classed 
amongst  the  sensibles.  Sir  William 
Gwynne  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade 
me  that  it  was  not  too  warm  to  dance ; 
and  do  you  know,  I  believe  I  was  ab- 
solutely rude  to  poor  lord  Morpeth  ?  but 
if  one  cannot  have  a  little  one's  own  way 
before  matrimony,  ha-a-a-a-a-ah  T 

**  He-e-e-e-e-eh !  you  will  not,  my  dear 
Euphemia,  be  able  to  get  it  afterwards,'* 
interrupted  her  sister—"  Oh !  we  have 
been  so  tormented !" 

**  I  am^sorry  you  are  so  inexorable,'* 
€>bserved  lord  Montresor,  turning  away 

VOL.  II.  H  to 
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to  hide  the  risible  propen^ties  of  his 
friend ;  **  I  had  hoped ** 

"  Oh !  if  they  play  any  of  our  favour- 
ite quadrilles,  I  dare  say  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  resist,"  they  both  hastily  ut- 
tered at  the  same  time ;  ^*  but  you  said, 
my  lord,  you  hoped — ^you  hoped ^ 

"Merely  that  you  would  not  have 
found  it  so  very  warm,"  he  replied,  as 
he  bowed  and  passed  on. 

"  Here  comes  the  beauty  of  North 
Wales,"  said  lord  Montresor  to  Mr. 
Bouverie,  as  he  turned  to  receive  a  party 
who  had  just  entered  the  rooms;  "not 
that  I  think  her  so.** 

"  Or  I  either,"  rejoined  Mr.  Bouverie, 
eyeing,  as  he  spoke,  a  little  fat  round 
ball  of  a  girl,  trimmed  all  over  with 
red  roses  and  blond  lace ;  "  or  I  either : 
and  her  mother,  with  that  pale  face 
and  fat  figure,  not  forgetting  the 
green  capi  stuck  .on  the  top  of  her  head, 

looks 
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looks  like  a  £llet  of  veal  giffixiahed  with 
parsley," 

"  Are  we  not  frightfully  late,  my 
lord?"  lisped  the  little  belle,  throwing 
back  from  her  eyes,  with  a  shake  of  the 
bead,  her  hair,  dressed  a-la^poodle ;  ^*  are 
we  not  attociausly  late  ?" 

**  Such  an  accident !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Morgan  Tudor,  turning  to  address  all 
those  who  felt  disposed  to  listen  to  her ; 
**  such  an  accident !  Would  you  believe 
it,  that  great  ass,  Jenken,  God  forgive 
me  for  calling  him  so,  must  needs,  on  a 
sudden  stoppage  of  tlie  carriage,  coitie 
l^ang  off  the  box  on  his  stupid  head." 

**  And  it  thearly  was  tbo  dark,'^  con- 
tinued her  pretty  daughter,  "  the  coach- 
ipan  was  quite  an  hour  in  finding  him  ; 
I  wanted  to  leave  him,  but  they  wou'dn't, 
for  I  cou'dn't  bear  the  thought  of  having 
a  dead  man  about  the  caihege.^' 

•*  Was  he  dead  then  ?"  exclaimed 
several   voices;  whilst  Mrs.  Baqafield, 

H  2  turning 
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turning  to  her  daughter  Hetty,  said 
— "  There !  now  you  wont  be  always  a- 
laughing  so  at  me  any  more,  when  I 
tells  Tafiy  to  hold  tight  But,  law !  was 
he  really  dead,  ma'am  ?" 

**  No,  ma'am,  I  thank  Heaven  he  was~ 
not,"  with  great  seriousness  returned 
Mi-s.  Tudor ;  **  I  thank  Heaven  he  was 
not ;  but  he  may  take  my  word  for  it, 
that  it's  the  last  time  he  ever,  with  those 
short  legs  of  his,  mounts  my  box." 

*•  Is  not  that  the  drapery  Verulam 
seems  so  alive  to  ?"  asked  Mr.  Bouverie, 
as  he  and  his  friend  turned  into  the  con- 
servatory. **  I  saw  something  glitter  up 
in  that  corner  yonder,  and  I'm  positively 
induced  to  believe  it  is  really  something 
attractive ;  for  there  are  literally  no  less 
than  three,  nay,  four  hussars  at  the  same 
post." 

"  And  Morpeth  and.Gwynne,  two  of 
the  best  matches  in  the  country,  if  I 
may  judge  by  their  countenances,  seem 

very 
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very  well  consoled  for  the  Lanark  re- 
fcw^'*  interrupted  lord  Montresor ;  "  and 
do  look  at  poor  little  Hempson  standing 
on  tiptoe;  he  would  give  his  best 
racer,  I  see,  to  be  a  head  taller.'' 

**  Who  the  deuce  can  it  be  ?"  anxiously 
asked  Mr.  Bouverie;  ''let  us  go  and 
ascertain — who  can  it  be?" 

•*  In  truth  I  know  not,"  carelessly  re- 
plied lord  Montresor ;  •*  it  may  be  lady 
Louisa  Wentworth,  with  three  thousand 
a-year,  her  own  independent  property ; 
or  Grace  Onslow,  the  favourite  niece  of 
the  rich  sir  Hugh  Ford ;  or  lady  Mary 
Bailey;  I  believe  she  is  rich  in  every 
thing  but  beauty.  But  I  see  by  your 
looks,  you  are  setting  me  down  in  your 
own  mind  as  a  snarling  churlish  cynic, 
who  too  readily  enters  into  the  belief 
that  gold  is  known  by  the  touchstone, 
and  that  the  touchstone  of  man  is  gold. 
Well,  well,  go  your  way,"  resigning  his 
arm  as  he  spoke ;  '*  go  your  way,  and  if 

H  S  you 
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Tou  want  an  introdnction^  oome  and 
apply  to  me."  But  lord  Montresor 
could  not  prerail  on  his  friend  to  dis- 
pense with  his  presence,  so  they  cx>m- 
menced  the  attempt  together. 

•*  If  she  is  not  engaged  for  the  whote:. 
evening,  will  you  make  interest  for  me, 
my  lord,  if  only  for  one  dance  ?**  sup*- 
pliantly  eitdaimed  a  young  man,  seeing 
their  intention  to  approach ;  **  if  only 
for  one  dance."  Lord  Montresor  smrEed 
assent  as  they  passed  on. 

**  Just  the  vCTy  man  I  want,"  said  sir 
William  Gwynne,  seizing  hold  of  one  of 
lord  Montresor's  buttons,  to  prevent 
even  the  attempt  at  escape;  **  just  the 
very  man  I  want.  Now,  now,  now,  tell 
me,  now,  now,  now,  do  tell  me,  was  not 
that  young  lady  there,  at  the  — —  races 
with  lady  Evans  ?" 

**  Not  to  ray  knowledge,"  replied  lord 
Montresor,  assuming  a  look  of  so  much 
intelligence  as  to  shake  the  gravity  of 

his 
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his  friend ;  *^  cert^nly  not  to  my  know- 
ledger 

*^  Now>  now,  now,  now,  th^n,  tell  tne^ 
does:  not  this^"  looking  with  the  utmost 
signifieance  as  he  spoke,  'f  ctoes  not  this 
account  £xr  the  scrape  you  got  into,  at 
Almack's?  Three  dances !  damn  it,  Pd 
dance  with  her  a  whole  evening,  hi 
spite  of  all  the  dowager  duchesses  in  the 
kingdom^  if  you'll  introduee.  me*'' 

No,  no,"  interrupted  lord  Morpeth ; 

that  fellow  has  resisted  all  the  impor- 
tunities en  ambuscade  of  the  two  JVfiss 
Lanarks.  No,  no,  don't  introduce  him ; 
punish  him,  he's  a  regular  epicure;  now» 
I'm  not  at  all  particular,  give  her  to  me ; 
I'll  guarantee  to  dance  Alpha  and  Ome- 
ga with  her,  the  set  before  ^nd  afber 
supper;  nay,  I  would  not  even  mind 
engaging  in  a  little  culinary  curvet 
with  such  an  incentive.  Damn  it!^ 
continued  he,  with  surprising  volubility, 
^  Gwynne  has  just  refused  to  dance  with 

H  4  a  cool 
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a  cool  four  thousand  a-year,  besides  dia- 
monds !  and  why  ?  because  the  possessor 
had  on  black  shoes:  and  what  do  you 
think?  he  has  been  at  the  trouble  of 
mortally  offending  old  lady  Ampertb, 
l^  downright  refuring  to,  dance  with 
her  niece ;  and  the  reason  wa^  because 
she  had  what  the  extraordinary  fellow 
calls  ^7101^  blond  on !  Mock  devil  in*- 
deed  I  why,  he*d  let  the  Venus  de  Me*- 
dicis  stand  up  by  herself,  if  madame  Le 
Fran^aise  hadn't  had  the  dressing  of 
her.  Why,  whaj;  do  you  think  he 
just  did  the  othernight  ?"  talking  rapidly, 
so  as  effectually  to  keep  down  the  *'  now, 
now,no  w,tell  me,"  of  sir  William  G  wy  mie, 
•*  what  do  you  think  he  did  the  other 
night  ?  why,  damme,  if  he  didn't  take  a 
bouquet  of  roses  out  of  a  girPs  sash,  and 
place  it  on  the  summit  of  her  meek* 
looking  head,  and  for  no  other  reason 
forsooth,  but  because  his  finical  majesty 
had  made  a  vow  never  to  dance  with  a 

Jenny 
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Jf^nny  BulL— Jenny  devil,  inde^ !  You 
]»Y>mise  then,  I  say,  Montresor,"  unable 
any  longer  to  detain  him,  for  the  im- 
patience of  Mr.  Bouverie ;  **  you  pro- 
mise then  to  introduce  me,  eh?  you'll 
find  me  somewhere,"  walking  off  as  he 
spoke  with  sir  William,  who,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  having  made  public 
what  he  considered  his  fashionable  ec* 
centrieities,  forgave  him  for  the  unfeir 
manner  in  which  he  had. cut  him  out; 
**  you  promise  me  then,  I  say ;  remem- 
ber not  to  forget  it — ^youll  see  me  some- 
where about-^I  say,  you  mean  what 
you  say,  eh  ?"  and  lord  Montresor,  glad. 
to  get  rid  of  his  fatiguing,  yet  laughable 
importunities,  gave  a  willing  assent  tOt 
every  thing  proposed. 

**  Oh,  that  intolerable  hahillardr 
groaned  Mr.  Bouverie;  "I  thought  he 
never  would  have  held  his  tongue 
again.  How  could  you  bear  it  with 
any  sort  of  patience?    Oh  I^ordL  oh 

H  &  Lord !! 
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liordt  our  toil  has  increased  tenfold^ 
by  his  wicked  obstFUCtion.    The  voont 
is,  if  possible,  more  crowded  than  ever : 
the  quadrilles  witl  S€X)n  break  up^  and 
then — ^I  saw  a  bit  of  a  silver  petticoat — 
there  again  !-*there  .'—-hang  those  fea^ 
th^s!  if  it  was:  not  for  them — ^there 
again !    They  ought  to  leave  those  caps 
in  the  hall,.*'  he  petulantly  observed,  as 
they   again   impeded  his  view;  "they 
take  up  the  room  of  three  moderate- 
sized  people.     Oh  the  plague! — ^there 
again !  damn  'em  !^ 

**  Patientez,  et  tout  ira  bien,'*^  said 
lord  Montresor,  laughing  at  his  friend's 
impetuosity ;  "  oh !  thou  specimen  of  a 
modem  Benedict!  why,  what  do  you 
expect  to  see  ?^' 

"  Oh,  merely  the  tarantula  that  is  to 
set  Verulam  dancing,"  he  replied,  with 
an  affected  carelessness  but  ill  agreeing 
with  bifiL  manoeuvring  movements  to  get 
both  himself  and  his  passivefriend  through^ 

the 
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the  crowd ;  **  and  as  we  liave  proceeded 
thus  far»  we  may  as  well  go  onJ' 

They  did  go  on — approached  nearer 
and  nearer,  the  desired  spot,  the  expec- 
tation of  one  rising  higher  at  every  step, 
the  apathy  of  the  other  experiencing  IKX 
diminution.  Little  of  their  work  re- 
mained to  be  done ;  but  that  little^  by 
Mr.  Bouveiie,  was  cheerfully  entered 
upon;  when,  by  a  sudden  alternation^ 
of  the  group,  their  exertions  were  in  a 
moment  ended,  and  they  stood  before 
the  object  of  their  research. 

**How  is  this?"  said  Mr.  Bouverie^ 
who  was  the  first  to  regain  his  speech ;, 
.**  why,  the  devil  and  thunder,,  it's  only 
Juliet !" 

"  Only  Juliet !"  repeated  lord  Mon- 
tresor,  his  eyes  rivetted  on  her,  in  all 
her  loveliness ;  "  only  Juliet !" 

**  How  ridiculous  r    continued  Mr. 

u  6  Bouverie». 
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Bouverie,  smiling  more  at  Ibe  careless 
ease  evinced  by  Juliet  than  at  the  re-. 
collection  of  his  own  disappointed  ex- 
pectations ;  **  how  perfectly  ridiculous ! 
Do  look ;  the  child  is  so  taken  up  with 
what  she  is  conversing  about,  that  she 
never  once  dreams  of  the  commotion 
she  has  occasioned.  She  does  not  even 
see  us."  And  they  stood  for  a  time  re- 
garding her.  At  length  her  eyes  glan- 
ced towards  them.  '*  Mademoiselle  Bou- 
verie  ressusciteT  he  exclaimed,  affec- 
tionately taking  her  extended  hand  as 
he  spoke.  "  Were  you  very  ill,  Juliet, 
that  we  did  not  see  you  at  dinner?" 

"  Or  tacking  the  spangles  on  your 
dress  ?"*  sarcastically  interrupted  lord 
Montresor. 

Juliet  bent  down  her  head ;  and  whilst 
a  te:ir  dimmed  the  lustre  of  the  spot  she 
appeared  to  be  examining,  said,  with  a 
mildness  that  went  straight  to  the  heart 
— "  They  are  not  spangles,  my  lord — it 

is 
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is^  lama  work."  She  was  sUeiit  for  a 
moment;  then  turning  towards  har 
tincle— **  Allow  me,  Mr,"  rfie  said,  "  to 
introduce  to  you  a  much- valued  friend 
of  my  fiithefs ;  to  the  name  of  Hare- 
wood  I  believe  you  have  never  been  a 
stranger  ?* 

**  And  it.  has  been  sincere  cause  of 
regf et  to  me,"  said  Mr^  Bouvaie,  "  that 
until  now,  I  alone  of  all  my  family 
should  have  remained  so  to  its  possessor. 
But  we  must  make  up  for  lost  time," 
said  he,  taking  him  cordially  by  the 
hand  a^s  he  ^poke ;  *^  our  families  have' 
long  been,  united  in  the  bonds  of  friend>- 
sbip ;  and  if  report  may  for  once  be  cre- 
dited, are  soon  about  to  strengthen  them 
by  those  of  consanguinity  ;.  is.  it  not  so,. 
Juliet?" 

LfOrd  Montresor  started — every  nerve 
trembled  within  his  frame — a  bolt  of  ice 
shot  through  his  breast,  at  what  seemed 

to 
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to  him  this  crael  denunciation  of  his^ 
worst  of  fears.     In  a  moment,,  eolond 
Harewood,  the  hest,  the  kindest  of  men» 
became  to  him  an  object  of  hatred ;  he 
hated  Juliet — he  hated  all  mankind^  and 
worst  of  all,  he  hated  himself.    Unable 
any  longer  to  remain  a  tadt  spectator 
of  the  felicity  before  him,   he  hastily^ 
quitted  the  apartment;  but  the  misery 
of  his  own  thoughts,  still  pursued  him, 
still  held  him  the  prey  of  mental  agony 
the  most  painfuL    He  feared  that  every 
idle  observer  might  read  his  secret  in: 
his  changing  oountenmice;  and  dread- 
ing to  receive  any  empty  sentiments  of 
pity  from  the  heartless  set  that  surround- 
ed him,  he  again  assumed  the  frivolity 
€»f  the  hour,,  again  played  the  trifler 
with  an  aching  heart.    Under  this  re- 
ginie,  there  was  no  one  so  welcome  to 
him  as  Mrs.  Bouverie;  her  exuberant 
humour,^   her    careless    inattention    to 
every  thing  but  the  spontaneous  impulse 

of 
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of  the  moment,  well  fitted  her  to  hecome 
thee  plaything  of  o^  so  lost  to  hkn^ 
selfl 


^  Hers  ivas  tlie  head  that  spun/d  4vA\  peason's  law,. 
And  found  it»  fcequem  sulgec^  in  m  stmw." 


St.   Pierre  has  obserred^  "  the  most: 
wretched  have  the  greatest  propensity- 
to  ridicule  ;••  and  though  with  lord  Mon- 
tresor  the  follies  erf  his  guests  were  in* 
safe  keeping,  still  he  did  not  fail  to  re- 
eognize  and  even  sport  with  them,  when 
called   fwth  under  the  &ntastic  portrai- 
ture  of  his  volatile  companion.     She^ 
under  no  restraint  of  either  interest  or 
feeling,    was  **:  ^very  thing  by  turns,. 
and  nothing  long,**  and  soon  brought 
him  to  the  knowledge,  that  the  steady 
matter-of-fact  householders  of  Wales  had 
ftUen  into  ruthless  hands,   when  she 
had  condescended  to  meddle  with  them. 
^  The  lightning  jstrikes^  not.  him  who 

sees 
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Ae  mm  Hkii  cTUiMillkvc;  tint  it 
VM  Bot  at  dl  JMyuhiUe  bat  that  he 
taa^A  beeome  Ae  next  dbgoA  at  her 
ridieole;  **  Ae  l^htmng sftiikcs  not  him 
who  fees  it,*  he  nove  dun  onoe  repeat- 
edy  as  Ae  cfaanctas  of  his  firiends  pas9^ 
heSon  Um  mder  afl  the  fimciful  iflns- 
tnSaoM  at  a  magie  botorn ;  **  the  light-^ 
ning  strikes  not  him  who  sees  it  ;**  but 
in  spite  cf  this  ooosdiing  reflection,  hi» 
confidence  waa  weakened,  his  mirth 
chilled,  and  he  a^dn  felt  that  **  nought, 
was  every  thing,  and  every  thing,  was. 
nought-" 

Mrs.  Bbuverie  was  not  long  in  per- 
ceiving that  she  had,  by  some  unaccount- 
able means,  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
'  his  good  opinion ;  and  her  immense  vo- 
racity for  praise,  which  knew  no  prin- 
ciple of  limitation,  immediately  warned, 
her^  that  (to  use  a  sporting  term)  she 

must 
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must  try  back,  or  inevitably  bid  adieu  to 
the  gratificaticm  her  vanity  ever  received 
in  bis  attentions.  It  is  innocent  to 
admit  the  desire  of  pleasing,  simply  for 
the  sake  of  pleasing;  but  to  ivbat  ex* 
tent  may  the  desire  be  indulged  ?  cer- 
tainly not  beyond  that  where  it  begins 
to  introduce  its  accessaries— disdainful 
compariscmsy  or  envy,  or  competition, 
or  ungenerous  wishes.  But  it  is  easy 
to  apprehend  when  the  love  of  applause 
becomes  criminal,  and  this  it  certainly 
does  when  we  consider  it  as  our  sole,  our 
principal  good ;  when  we  have  recourse 
to  any  arts,  or  fraud,  or  violence,  to  ob«^ 
tain  its  baneful,  its  intoxicating  plea- 
sures. 

But  Mrs.  Bouverie  reasoned  not  so 
deeply;  her  sins  and  wickednesses  all 
came  with  her  under  the  same  denomi« 
nation — were  all  ranged  under  the  same 
class— the  harmless  desire  of  not  being;^ 

thought 
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tboi^t  stupid:  but  diou^  she  had  re^ 
ooutse  to  no  sophistry  to  entangle  her 
ownfeason,  or  to  confirm  these  positions 
on  the  credit  of  her  own  brain,  she  yet 
fbttnd  that  it  was  esuaer  to  deceive  her^ 
self  into  its  belief,  than  to  impose  on 
the  credulity  of  others;  and  tiiough  she 
immediatdy  pereeived  the  change  she 
bad  ci^eated  in  lord  Montresor*s  feelings 
towards  herself,  she  was  yet  much  too 
good  a  genial  to  sticeambe  to  the  first 
defeat ;  but  skilfully  turning  bet  playftd 
peccadilloes  to  her  own  advantage,  she^ 
with  the  appearance  of  artless  sincerity, 
confessed  her  error,  pleading  in  apc^ogy 
the  evident  depression  of  spirits  she  saw 
him  struggling  with;  the  hopes^  the 
wish  of  removing  which  had  carried  her 
beyond  herself— beyond  perhaps  what  he 
would'  ever  forget. — •*  But  you  must 
not,"  she  continued,  **  establish  me  in 
your  mind  as  possessing  quite  sneh  pickle* 
jar  propensities,  as  my  nonsensical  rattle 

would 
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woidd  lead  you  to  believe ;  that  I  have 
my  share  of  follies  is  certain,  but  they 
aie  only  fdlies,  however  wild  and  ridi- 
oiknis,  and  can  very  little  affect  either 
the  making  or  the  marring  of  any  of 
my  fellow-creatuies.  But  come,  I  see 
you  are  again  relapsing  into  the  woefid; 
let  us  join  the  dancers,  or,  like  tiiie  child 
in  the  fairy  tale,  I  shdll  have  my  skein 
of  silk  to  rewind,  and  still  b^  at  tiie  end, 
as  fiir  as  ever  from  my  promised  re» 
ward.'* 

Gaiety  and  admiration  and  gratitude 
seemed  all  blended  in  the  smile  loi^d 
Montresor  bestowed,  as  he  led  her  to 
the  dancing-iDom. 


"  Bat  those  who  kiMw  him  l>«8ty 


Called  it  feigned  mirth,  and  said  he  wore  a  stiiilc, 
To  hide  the  grief  that  lurked  within««and  truly  said.*' 

He  had  indeed  long  been  the  object 
of  Marian's  tenderly-anxious,  yet  care»* 

fully 
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fuDf-eoiioeBled  olwervaljop,  and  thou^ 
too  wen  vened  in  the  language  cxf  his. 
eoontenanee  to  be  deodvedin  the  effi^ct^ 
still  was  she  perplexed  in  her  endeavouis 
to  affix  to  it  the  cause.  She  had  once 
caught  his  long-estranged»  yet  still  dan- 
gerous ^ano^  directing  towards  hersdf 
its  softened  beam — Uissful  moment !  how 
much  did  it  not  cost  her,  to  repel  the 
soft  snare  that  self-Ioying  flattery  would 
try  to  wind  around  her !— ^  He  cannot 
love  me  naa^,^  she  said,  lajring  a  de- 
sponding emphasis  on  the  word,  whilst 
burning  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes,  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  flirting  follies  he  had 
been  witness  to ;  '^  he  cannot  love  me 
now,  and  he  shall  not  tamper  with  the 
heart  that  has  innocently,  yet  irredeem* 
ably,  ceased  even  to  deserve  it.**  Again 
his  eyes  were  turned  towards  her— only 
towards  her,  and  Juliet  by  her  side! 
oh  intoxicating  distinction!  she  could 
iiav9  lived  whole  ages  on  that  look,  but 

flippant 
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flippant  nothings  assailed  her  on  every 
side,  and  she  turned  with  disgust  from 
the  senseless  noise  she  a  minute  before 
herself  had  elicited.  But  no  ^'  fluttering 
throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or  wishes  or 
lurking  love,"  could  shield  her  from  the 
tormenting  notice  of  the  giddy  throng; 
and  she  therefore,  in  self-defence,  again 
became  a  quiescent,  though  impatieqt 
listener. 

**  Look,  do  look,  I  beseech  *  you,  at 
the  Miss  Lanarks,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Beau- 
champ  in  a.  whisper,  just  loud  enough  to 
apprise  the  whole  circle  of  what  he  was 
saying ;  **  the  waltzing,  depend  on  it,  has 
just  begun;  do  look  how  neatly  they 
have  wedged  themselves  into  that  tidy 
preserve  of  dandies,  who  stare  at  them 
just  in  the  way  that  sheep  do  at  a  strange 
dog.  Now  they  be^  the  tricks  they 
have  been  at  these  last  twenty  years. 
Poor  Felix  Pugh  will  be  had  in  a  mi- 
nute 
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nute  if  he  don't  take  care;  look  how  the 
thin  one  displays  her  teeth.    Now  see, 
she  hums  the  tune,  heating  time  all  the 
while  so  childishly  with  her  fan.     Grad, 
it's  a  done  thing  in  a  minute !  she'll  get 
him  for  a  partner,  by  all  that's  ugly !  Sir 
William,  to  the  rescue,  ho  !<-*-*huzza  then, 
he's  safe!     Now  she'll  diddle    herself, 
take  my  word  for    it— between    two 
stools,  eh  ?    Y/et  look  how  cleverly  she 
keeps  Pugh  in  tow,  whilst  she  plays  her 
cards  wifh  the,  bit  of  bldk>d.     She'll  get 
the  odd  trick  now  if  they  don't  look 
sharp.    No,  she  has  shewn  the  hook; 
they're  off— they're  off!  Now  the  sister^ 
you'll  see,  will  try  her  luck,  who  never 
begins  the  attack  till  the  other  is  settled 
either  one  way  or  the  other.    Mark  the 
difference— this  one  sports  proper^  and 
reprobates  waltzing  with  all  her  might 
and  main.    Pray  attend  and  tell  me  if 
you  would  not  suppose,  from  what  she 
says,  that  the  man  was  beseeching  her, 

heart 
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heart  and  soul,  to  make  him  happy  by 
taking  a  turn ;  and  so  he'll  at  last  be- 
lieve himself,  if  something  better  does 
not  come  to  start  the  game ;  with  all 
their  cunning  they  overreach  them- 
selves.  Now  mind,  she  has  fixed  one 
eye  on  Tom  Stacey,  who  has  just  entered 
the  room ;  quick,  as  lynxes  you  see ;  if 
he'd  come  and  flirt  with  her,  she'd  give 
up  this  skirmish  for  partners  in  a  minute. 
She's  very  well  aware  that  he  never 
dances,  and  she  also  knows  that  he's 
looking  out  for  a  wife — money  no  ob- 
ject. .  They  were  surely  made  for  each 
other !  and,  gracious !  how  she  wonders 
what  people  can  see  in  dancing!  Gen- 
tlemen, as  Chesterfield  says,  ought 
never  to  dance  if  they  knew  whefn  they 
looked  well.  Such  frivolity!  But  it 
wont  do.  Look,  she  has  just  contrived 
to  bring  tliem  in  contact ;  and  see  they 
walk  off  arm-in-arm  together,  leaving 
her  to  say  with  Byron's  Manfred, 

«  The 
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^  The  spirits  I  have  raised  abandon  m^ 
The  spells  that  I  have  studied  baffle  me.** 

And  yet  they  will  not  despair;    but 
when 

**  The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 
Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will/' 

makes  their  '*  mortality  again  predomi- 
nate," will  again  enter  the  lists,  go 
through  the  same  manoeuvres,  and  sus- 
tain the  same  defeats  with  as  much  good 
faith  in  the  future  as  they  have  at  prev 
sent  I  forgot  you  waltz,  Marian—- 
come,  let  us  stand  up."  She  assured  him 
she  never  did.  "  But  by  what  right," 
he  rejoined,  as  he  familiarly  drew  her 
arm  within  his,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  used  a  little  force  to  second  his  entrea- 
ties,  **  by  what  right,  lady  fair,  do  you 
deprive  these  gaping  spectators  of  so 
much  good  fortune  as  the  gratification 
of  beholding  you  ?" 
**  Ifotle  droit  dupltisjbrt  certainly,** 
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said  Marian,  as  she  reluctantly  yielded 
to  his  unanswerable  mode  of  persuasion. 
**  I  leave  you.  Miss  Bpuverie,  again, 
though  not,  as  before,  to  the  mercy  of 
strangers.  I  wish  that  colonel  Hare- 
wood  would  persuade  you  to  follow  my 
spirited  example,  and  join  the  waltzers ; 
at  any  rate  will  you  try  ?**  she  said,  turn- 
ing to  him  as  she  spoke. 

"  A  trip  to  the  moon  would  perhaps 
be  as  easy,"  he  replied,  gazing  on  Juliet 
with  respectful  admiration,  as  he  said, 
"  I  know  you  never  waltz." 

Marian  felt  the  rebuke. — "  But  you 
are  a  waltzer,  colonel  Harewood?"  she 
said,  endeavouring  to  recover  herself 
from  his  just  reproof;  "  it  is  the  army 
that  furnishes  us  with  our  best  part- 
ners.** 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  interrupted  a  brother 
officer ;  **  oh  dear,  no,  he  never  does  such 
a  thing ;  his  mamma  wont  let  him." 

VOL.  II.  I  Juliet 
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Juliet  was  again  left  with  her  friend, 
colonel  Harewood,  and  again  their  con- 
versation took  a  confidential  turn, 
which,  she  not  reflecting  on  the  appear- 
ance it  bore  to  observers,  rather  encou* 
raged  than  repressed.  She  wished  to 
become  acquainted  with  his  views  in 
regard  to  her  cousin ;  and  whilst  with 
interest  she  was  participating  in  all  their 
real  hopes  and  fears,  her  own  sorrows 
seemed  to  fade  away  in  visionary  no- 
things. 

**  The  course  of  true  love  never  did 
run  smDoth,**  they  both  exclaimed  in 
consolatory  accents ;  it  was  certainly  not 
a  new  discovery,  and  yet  it  imparted  a 
balm  to  their  hearts  as  new  as  it  was 
strange.  But  her  friend  possessed  the 
advantage  of  her,  for  though  their  sor- 
rows trod  in  each  other^s  steps,  he  had  a 
pitying  bosom  in  which  to  repose  his 
griefs*/  hers  must    be    mute    as    that 

grove 
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grave  they  threatened  to  plaee  her  in. 
'^  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth/'  he  said;  **  yet  Maria  and  I 
may  still  be  happy.'* 

**  The  eourse  of  true  love  never  did 
ran  smooth,"  she  softly  murmured. 
'^  JVe^  and  her  eyes  fell  on  lord  Mob- 
tresor,  "  we  never  shall  be  happy." 

The  look  appeared  to  possess  some- 
thing of  the  powers  of  attraction^  for 
the  next  moment  he  was  by  her  side ; 
and  though  drawn  there  more  by  irrei> 
sistible  impulse,  than  from  any  kindlier 
sentiment  towards  her,  to  her  the  result 
was  the  same — he  was  near  her ;  nay  so 
near,  that  she  dreaded  the  burning  blush 
that  had  mantled  on  her  cheek,  and  the 
Slurried  pulsation  of  her  heart,  could  not 
esrnpe  his  observation.  She  was  tempt- 
e(l  to  wish  almost  that  he  might  speak 
^  her ;  for  the  most  severe  shaft  of  ha 
disjJeasure  seemed  light  inoomparisoa 

1 2  to 
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to  the  irksotneness  of  his  contemptuous 
silence.  But  though  he  rested  against 
the  arm  of  the  settee  which  supported 
her  trembling  frame,  she  could  not  be 
certain  that  he  was  aware  of  their  vid- 
nity ;  and  she  sought,  by  attending  to 
the  motley  group  before  her,  to  endea- 
vour herself  also  to  forget  it  But  with 
such  hilarity  her  heart  confessed  no  sym- 
pathy ;  her  mind  was  pressed  with 
thoughts  too  heavy  to  endure  the  con- 
trast of  so  gay  a  scene;  joyless  in  the 
joyful  hour,  alone  amongst  the  many, 
the  idle  glance  of  admiration  passing 
unnoticed ; 

'*  Arid  on  her  troubled  ear  the  strains 
Of  choral  music  idly  smote; 
And  with  vacant  eye  she  saw  the  trains 
Of  yoathful  dancers  round  her  float.** 

All  spread  in  vain  its  mixed  attraction. 
Silent  and  pale  she  sat,  musing  in  sad- 
ness amidst  the  multitude  of  merry^ 
hearted,    claiming  alone  of  love's   un- 

pitying 
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pitying  power  but  one  kind  feeling  in 
the  breast  of  him  she  loved.  But,  alas ! 
apparently  with  feelings  all  pre-occupied, 
he  stood  beside  her. — "  One  fair  image," 
she  said,  '*  in  dear  remembrance,  dwells 
within  his  inmost  soul's  recess;  and 
though  that  idol  form  mocks  at  the  sub- 
tle spell-bound  chain  she  closely  winds 
around  him,  none  other  gains  admit- 
tance there ;  but  love's  first  flame  thank- 
lessly lives  on,  till  life  itself  be  done." 
— ^As  these  feelings  came  and  passed 
away,  they  left  her  still  more  dejected. 
Colonel  Harewood  had  quitted  her  to 
be  introduced  to  her  aunt ;  and  though 
he  would  willingly  have  returned  the 
next  instant,  Mrs.  Bouverie  was  not  to 
he  so  satisfied ;  and  he  found  himself 
not  only  engaged  to  dance  with  her  the 
next  quadrille,  but,  as  it  was  the  one 
immediately  before  the  supper,  his  at- 
tentions were  therefore  to  be  still  further 
heM  in  this  unwilling  bondage. 

IS  It 
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It  has  been  told  tbat  lord  Mcxitresor 
had  voluntarily  entered  into  a  compact 
with  himself*  to  so  scrutinize  on  that 
night  the  conduct  of  Marian  Uoyd, 
that  he  might  henceforth  dismiss  the 
uncertainty  of  mistrust  from  his  wa- 
vering mind,  and  by  again  placing  her 
in  the  comer  of  his  heart  she  had  once 
contrived  to  occupy,  allow  time  to  so 
fashion  the  rest,  that  it  might  eventually 
all  become  her  own.  As  an  act  of  duty 
tiien  his  eyes  had  followed  her;  and 
whilst  the  brightness  of  their  rays  im- 
parted the  wanderings  of  hope  to  the 
perplexed  heart  they  fallaciously  cheer- 
ed, his  mind  was  otherwise  too  intently 
pre>occupied  to  admit  even  the  dazzling 
beams  of  the  radiant  loveliness  they 
rested  upon. 

Marian  had  never  perhaps  looked  more 
beautiful  than  on  that  evening  which 
was  to  decide  her  whole  claim  on  feli- 
city 
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city  in  this  woiid.  Nature  indeed 
seemed  to  be  doing  its  utmost  for  what 
had  onoe  been  her  favourite  child ;  and 
though  this  highly-gifted  being,  to  con- 
ceal its  e£fects,  had,  alas!  for  hek*  owti 
purposes,  forsaken  her  ways^  and  flown 
to  those  of  art^  what  she  had  been  still 
beomied  in  her  countenance,  still  strug*- 
gled  to  maintain  its  seat  upon  her  brow  i 
md 

^  As  she  moves  in  all  her  charms, 
With  springing  feet  and  flowing  arrtti, 
It  was  strange  in  one  fair  shape  to  see 
How  many  forms  of  grace  could  het'' 

A  Wreath  of  rosebuds  ooilfined  heif 
bright  glowing  hai^  fVom  whence  fell 
in  many  a  graceful  fold  long  ringlets 
streaming  around  her  alabaster  neck  in 
feathery  lightness.  Love  played  in  the 
smile  that  danced  upon  hei^  lips;  attd 
in  her  large  cerulean  eyes  there  seemed^ 
but  for  the  shadowy  flinge  of  their  da^k 
brown  lashes,  too  bright  a  flatne  to  dare 

t4  to 
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ga^e  upon.    Yet  lord  Montresor  feared 
not,  but  stood  regarding  her;  yet  his 
was  an  absorbed,  not  a  fascinated  look. 
His  brain  was  troubled  with  conflicting 
thought,    and    her    surpassing    beauty 
brought  no  cessation  to  his  dizzy  sense 
of  pain.     He  had    received    the  cruel 
deathblow  to  his  every  idea  of  bliss,  and 
he  now    felt  as  one  who  walks    this 
wearying  earth  with  all  hopes  of  happi- 
ness blasted.    He  still  continued  to  fol- 
low Marian  with  his  eyes  through  the 
giddy  mazes  of  the  waltz ;  but  love  had 
banished  from  his  mind  all  forms  but 
one  **  most  dear  to  him — ^more  bright,'* 
she  who  sat  pensively  beside  him.     Yet 
her  lips    in   silence  seemed  to  speak; 
whilst  the  mild  lustre  of  her  starry  eyes 
shoqe  brighter  through  the  tears  that 
sorrowing  reflections  had  brought  there. 
But  shQ  brushed  them  away,  and  sought 
to  turn  her  thoughts  to  happier  times. 
The  paleness  of  her  cheek  alone  remain- 
^ ;  and  whilst  it  shewed 

"how 
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— *  **  howbeantifbi  il  were^ 

If  its  own  natural  bloom  were  there," 

it  occasioned  the  following  remarks 
from  Mrs.  Bamfield — "  Well,  how  peak- 
ing somehow  Miss  Bouvry  looks  to-night! 
I  s*pos  she*s  wexed  she  hav*n*t  nothing 
of  a  flower  to  stick  upo'  top  of  her  hair. 
Not  even  a  'nerany,  I  declare !  which 
they  sells  as  cheap  as  dirt.  If  I  could 
but  have  s'posed  it,  I  am  sure  she  should 
have  been  welcome  to  any  of  mine. 
I'm  sure  I  shou'dn't  have  minded  taking 
my  jonquil  out  of  my  dinner-going  cap. 
Ah,  well !  it*s  too  late  now — ^it's  too  late 
now ;  but,  law !  that  dimont  thingamy 
(I  wonder  if  ifs  real?)  that  dimont 
thingamy — ^necklace— what  do  you  call 
it? — ^would  have  looked  very  tasty,  put 
on  a  bit  of  velvet,  and  tied  just  askew 
round  her  head ;  but,  law !  I  don't  know, 
beauty's  beauty  after  all;  and  she 
oou'dn't  have  looked  handsomer  if  she 
had  had  ever  so  many  flowers.     She 

1 5  puts 
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puts  me  somehow  in  mind  of  the  people 
in  the  play^  all  so  lonely  and  noble  like  ! 
and  when  she  don't  care  to  ,say  nothing 
to  one,  one  always  seems  so  to  want  to 
$peak  to  her  somehow.  I  s'pos  she  can't 
danea;  what  a  shame  it  is»  how  some 
paraits  neglect  their  children's  education! 
Law»  Hetty,  ask  her  to  try;  Tm  sure 
she'd  do  it  very  well.  You  wou'dn*t; 
mind  being  heir  partner^  for  her  just  to' 
see  how  she  liked  it  Do^  Hetty,  ask 
bet,  da" 

*•  Law,  ma,  bow  odd  you  talk !"  re* 
turned  her  daughter ;  *'  why  every  man 
in  the  room  is  making  more  fussing 
about  her  than  there's  any  need  of.  She 
looks  very  well,  and  that'js  all — who 
WQu'dn't  in  that  expensive  dress  ?  I  al- 
ways said  ours  were  not  handsome 
enough ;  but  nothing  stands  any  chanee 
by  the  fflde  of  those  sort  of  dresses ;  but 
yet  she  don't  seem  to  enjoy  it,  and  lin  sure 
I  don't  know  what  else  she  can  waiit" 

"  Wby 
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•*  Why  the  colonel,  to  be  sure,"  re- 
joined her  sister ;  ^  didn't  you  see  how 
attentive  he  appeared  to  be,  and  how 
^e  did  talk  to  him  ?  well,  I  never  can 
get  on  BOi  unless  people  just  answer  yes 
and  no,  now  and  then ;  but  she  went 
on  just  like  a  book ;  and  now  you  see 
he's  gone  to  dance  with  Mrs.  Bouverie, 
and  that  makes  her  so  miserable.  But 
don't  talk  to  me  any  more.  I'm  so  mad 
— I'm  so  mad,  you  don't  know." 

"  There,  didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  stand 
in  the  same  set  with  Grace  Onslow  ?" 
said  her  sister  with  a  satisfied  air.  *^  I 
knew,  if  you  did,  young  Fraser  would 
not  say  a  word  to  you  for  looking  at  her ; 
but  you  are  so  obstinate,  and  think 
money's  nothing.  I  knew  you'd  find  I 
was  right." 

*•  Indeed  you  are  not.  Law,  I  don't 
mean  that,"  she  pettishly  replied ;  **  not 
that  I  should  care  if  he  talked  to  her  all 
nighl    To  such  a  one  as  he,  the  sooner 

1 6  .she 
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she  is  married  the  better;  that  is  not 
what  plagues  me :  but  now  would  not 
you  have  supposed  that  Harry  Beau- 
champ  would  have  asked  me  to  danoe 
the  dance  before  supper  with  him  ?** 

•*  And  has  he  not  ?" 

*^  Just  look  there,  and  you'll  see !  a 
flhrting  fellow !  but  he*s  got  one  to  match 
him  in  Marian  Lloyd.  But  look  how 
Lucy  Tudor  takes  it  all  in !  what  a  fi- 
gure she  looks  with  her  mop  of  a  head  *" 

**  And  do  you  mind/'  said  her  sister, 
**  she  has  taken  the  satin  body  off  her 
blue  petticoat,  and  thinks  it  looks  as 
good  as  new  on  that  furbellowed  thing." 

"  And  look  how  her  heel  comes  out 
of  her  shoe  behind ;-  nicely  those  shoes 
pinch  her  I'm  sure;  people  are  never 
content,  if  they  happen  to  have  >maU 
feet,  but  when  they  are  thrusting  them 
into  every  body's  face.  Look  how  she 
has  turned  them  out,  and  old  Mrs.  Lan- 
daff  will  tumble  over  them  in  a  minute. 

Now 
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Now  look,  she's  pretending  to  arrange 
her  sandal,  that  wants  no  more  altering 
than  I  do.  Now  look,  he's  noticing  it 
How  I  hate  such  conceit  should  be  gra- 
tified !  but  SQ  as  they  do  but  praise  her 
feet,  she  don't  mind  who  flirts  with 
her." 

"  Well  now  that's  just  what  I  say," 
interrupted  their  mother,  whose  ears 
had  caught  the  last  words  of  their  con- 
fidential discourse ;  ^  that's  just  what  I 
say — ^not  she :  she  don't  mind  who  she 
flaunts  with,  Jew  or  Gentile !  I  should 
be  ashamed,  if  I  was  her  husband,  to 
stand  by  and  see  her  going*ons ;  but  be 
seems  to  care  no  more  about  it  than  the 
man  in  the  moon,  dancing  and  jigger- 
ting  about!  it  isn't  for  married  people 
to  do  these  things.  I  wonder  my  lord 
Moiitresor  don't  tell  her  better." 

**  I  think  he  seems  to  encourage  her 
in  it,  if  it's  Mrs.  Bouverie  you  mean," 
pettishly  observed  the  Hebe;  '^  but  I 

wish 
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you  dnd  Bessey  would  wdlk  away  and 
kave  me,  for  he  is  standing  by  that 
sofa;  and  though  he  did  not,  aa  I 
expected  he  would,  ask  me  to  danca 
this  dance  with  him,  I  am  sure,  when 
the  supper  is  announced,  he  will  hand 
me  down  to  it;  for  he  never  stands  on 
form,  you  know,  but  lets  the  old  dow- 
agers get  down  how  they  can.*' 

"  And  look  how  the  greedy  old 
thtngs,**  observed  the  8ifift«,  ^  are  mak- 
ing their  way  towards  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  as  though  they  had  not  eaten 
any  thing  this  month  ;  and  look  at  the 
Miss  Lanarks,  just  like  Fe-few-fum, 
when  he  said--^'  I  smell  the  blood  of  an 
Engtish  man,*  they  work  their  way 
through  the  crowd  like  needles  ^  the  ftt 
ones  stand  no  chance  with  them ;  point- 
ed elbows  afre  the  things !  Look  how 
lliey  terrify  poor  Mrs.  Morgan  Tudor ; 
she  has  had  one  *m  her  dumpling  of  a 
bac^ ;  depend  on  it  she  knows  they  are 

not 
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not  to  be  argued  with*  Bat  there's  Fnk 
ler  standing  by  the  chimney,  all  by 
himself.  Grace  is,  I  dare  say,  gone 
home  with  that  weasy  cough  of  hers. 
Go  near  him,  and  you'll  get  him  to  a 
certainty.  He's  too  pleasant  to  give  up 
so  easHy.  Go,  pray  go.  I  do  think  it*s 
near  the  time  of  supper." 

Lord  Montresor,  to  the  discomfiture 
of  Juliet,  continued  to  maintain  the  same 
place  by  her  side ;  but  though  he  en^ 
tered  into  conversation  with  thoie  who 
conceived  it  a  point  of  politesse  to  tor- 
ment ham  by  their  attentions,  to  her  he 
had  not  addressed  a  word.  She  had  k>sl 
even  the  aatis&ction  of  believing  him  to 
be  a  stranger  to  their  vicinity,  for  to  the 
alMtipt  question  of  la^  Dowlish,  of 
'^  Who  is  that  girl  ?"  she  hettrd  hhn  im- 
mediately reply,  without  tmming  to  as- 
eerta&n,  ^  A  daughter  of  lord  Aiiibt^'s.'' 
''  IStf  longer  then  Juliet  Booverie^r  sht 

sighed, 
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s^^ied,  unconscious  of  the  deference  he 
had  gained  her  from  this  worldling  of 
rank. 

**  Daughter  of  lord  Aubrey's— eh? 
Sweet  creature !  very  like  lanthe  about 
the  eyes.  You  must  introduce  her  to 
my  pets.  Where  are  they?  shall  we 
seek  them  ?"* 

Lord  Montreaor  bowed ;  but  he  moved 
not  from  his  place,  and  she  commenced 
her  search  alone. 

^  You  should  have  seen  Pugh  just 
now,  Montresor,"  said  lord  Perth,  ap- 
proaching arm  in-arm  with  the  object 
that  occasioned  his  merriment  '^  You 
should  have  seen  the  fellow  just  now ! 
he  has  been  putting  all  the  people  out 
in  the  waltz ;  he  was  literally  becalmed 
in  the  centre,  and  his  partner  had  to  find 
her  way  out  alone.** 

-And 
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**  And  not  very  kind  in  h^r  either,** 
he  rejoined,  *^  to  leave  me,  after  having 
been  at  the  pains  of  persuading  me  that 
I  could  get  through  it  very  well.  Gad, 
it*s  using  one  worse  than  a  dog ;  for  you 
do  teach  them  to  dance  before  you  ask 
them." 

Here  his  friend  again  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh ;  and  they  passed  on,  to 
tell  it  to  the  next  person  who  would 
listen  to  them. 

"  You  are  looking  for  me,  Montresor  ?" 
said  lord  Morpeth,  hastily  approaching ; 
"  Mons'us  friendly  of  you  too,  'pon  my 
soul !  you  said  you  would.  I'll  just  step 
to  Beauchamp — wants  to  get  Morgan 
Rattler,  or  some  such  person,  off  his 
hands — back  to  you  in  a  moment — ask^ 
ed  me  to  take  her  down  to  supper!  I'll 
do  no  such  thing — be  back  to  you  in  a 
twinkling.     Morgan  devil  indeed !" 

He 
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He  was  then  flying  off  in  haste,  when 
lord  Montresor  arrested  his  progress; 
and  on  saying  something  to  him  in  a 
whisper,  Juliet  with  surprise  saw  him 
with  apparent  satisfaction  now  o£(er 
his  arm  to  the  before-r^ected  fair  one ; 
thereby  leaving  Mr.  Beauchamp  at  li- 
berty to  return  to  the  side  of  the  infii- 
tuating  Marian. 

** Excellent,  noble  being!"  thought 
Juliet,  as  mixed  feelings  of  painful  ad- 
miration thronged  to  her  heart.  *'  First, 
best  of  men,  it  is  thus  you  sacrifice  your 
own  feelings  for  the  gratification  of  hers 
whom  you  love.'* 

So  strong,  so  total,  so  intense  was  the 
dominion  he  had,  in  admiring  thought, 
gftined  over  her,  that  the  scene  before 
her  faded  from  her  sight ;  and  she  knew 
not  they  were  preparing  to  descend  to 
supper,  until  she  found  her  arm  firmly 

linked 
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linked    within   that   of  lord    Montre- 
sor. 

Mute  and  motionless  she  stood  by  his 
side,  scarcely  daring  to  respire,  lest  she 
should  awaken  from  the  brightened 
dream  of  a  morbid  imagination  to  all 
the  painful  reality  she  had  so  strangely 
escaped  from.  But  a  Tagoe,  an  unsatis- 
factory feeling,  soon  usurped  the  flitting 
throb  of  joy  that  had  danced  within  her 
bosom;  and  though  ignorant  on  what 
grounds  to  attribute  the  change  in  hil^ 
actions  towards  her,  she  nevertheless 
endeavoured  to  regain  a  snfficiency  <tf 
composure  to  enable  her  to  attempt  th^ 
means  of  *  exempting  him  from  the  bur* 
den  he  had  so  unwittingly  imposed  on 
himself.  With  this  intent  she  essayed 
to  speak ;  the  flush  of  pleasure  that  had 
fidntly  tinged  her  before  pale  cheeky 
received  a  deepened  hue  as  she  twice 
fidled  in  the  attempt,  and  silence  be- 
came 
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came  more  painfiil  every  minute,  from 
its  continued  duration.-  At  length  her 
vcnee  growing  more  and  more  irresolute 
as  she  proceeded,  she  said — **  My  lord, 
this  sacrifice  is  as,  unnecessary  as  unex- 
pected ;  I  had  no  intention — I  have  no 
desire,  no  wish." 

She  paused,  and  in  despair  of  attain- 
ing the  power  of  making  herself  under- 
stood, raised  her  eyes  towards  those  of 
lord  Montresor.  As  if  he  would  read 
her  meaning  in  her  changing  look,  his 
were  intently  fixed  upon  her,  and  hers 
again  fell  under  the  too-dazzling  bright- 
ness of  their  starry  radiance.  His  was 
not  the  glance  to  be  gazed  on  with  im- 
punity; it  had  increased  her  perturba- 
tion beyond  all  powers  of  concealment, 
and  vain  was  all  attempt  at  further  ex- 
pknation.  Intuitively  he  seemed  to 
understand  hers  were  the  fears  of  in- 

« 

trusion;  and  without  uttering  a  word, 

he 
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he  gently  took  the  hand  that  had  al- 
most shrunk  £rom  its  confinement,  and 
drawing  it  more  firmly  within  his  arm, 
they  moved  on  tc^ether.  The  silenoe 
continued,  and  Juliet  had  time  to  reflect 
on  the  novelty  of  her  situation.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  ever  been  thus 
conducted  by  lord  Montreson  Never 
more  divided  in  thought  or  word,  yet 
were  they  indeed  united.  Yet  still  he 
spoke  not,  still  left  her  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  whether  she  owed  his  distin*- 
guishing  attention  to  the  abstraction  of 
the  moment,  or  whether  she  might  re- 
ceive it  as  the  token  of  his  forgiveness 
for  the  disregard  in  which  she  had  ap- 
parently held  the  dearest  feelings  of  his 
friend.  Her  own  ill-timed  pride  again 
came  up  in  judgment  against  her,  and 
again  she  reflected  that  one  word  would 
have  exculpated  her,  one  word  even 
now  might  completely  justify  her  for 
her  former  intolerance.    But  nqt  eveif 

for 
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&r  his  good  opinion,  dearly  as  she  prized 
il;  oould  she  consent  to  knplieste 
Mama  in  the  untoward  cncamstanoe. 
Qn  reflection,  there  had  been  much  to 
perplex  her  in  the  intense  interefit  the 
Ikies  had  so  evidently  elicited  from  Mar 
rion  ;  and  whilst  she  could  not  but  dia* 
card  the  idea  that  Mr.  Wallingiiird  wna 
considered  in  any  other  light  but  that  of 
an  acquamtance,itiefther  under  the  un- 
satisfactory impression  that  it  owed  ita 
rise  to  a  fin*  less  amiable  source.  Could 
she  then  bring  herself  to  give  tiie  clue 
to  the  clear-sightedness  of  a  lover? 
could  she  bring  herself  to  be  the  first  to 
unveil  to  m  heart  so  noble,  a  mind  so  ele^ 
wled,  the  degeneracy  of  the  beloved 
object  of  bia  secret  adoration  ?  oould  she 
bting  herself  to  shew  her  to  him  in  the 
sidcening  light  of  a  ooqoette,  who  trifled, 
who  laughed  at  tiae  happiness  witiun  her 
grasp,  who  only  valued  the  con^picfit  sho 
bad  gained,  so  far  aah  added  to  her  in^ 

satiable 
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satiable  vanity?  Although  firm  in  llie 
resolve  of  remaining  paasively  the  sail 
ferer  from  Marianas  delinquency,  she  was 
not  deceived  as  to  the  latent  motive  of 
her  forbearance.  No^  she  had  analysed 
^be  workings  of  her  own  breast,  had  un- 
robed them  of  all  claims  to  generosity, 
had  discovered  that  envy  had  its  share  in 
the  unfavourable  point  of  view  in  which 
her  character  was  considered.  And  can 
jealousy  become  an  impartial  judge  ?  she 
reproachfully  asked  herself;  besides,  even 
supposing  its  basis  to  be  truth,  what  possi- 
ble good  could  a  disclosure  have  done  ? 
have,  al^s !  only  planted  the  seeds  of  mis- 
trust in  the  bosom  of  confidence,  without 
adding  one  little  particle  of  happiness 
to  that  of  despondency.  With  this  re^ 
flection  the  sacrifice  was  consummated, 
and  the  serenity  of  self-approval  light- 
ened up  her  countenance  as  they  pre- 
psrod  to  descend  the  stairs. 

Excepting 
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Lord!   our   toil  has 
by  his  wiclted  obst; 
is,  if  possible,  more  t 
the  quadrilles  will  b 
then — I  saw  a  bit  of  a 
there  ag^n!— there!- 
there!  if  it    was    not 
again!    They  ought  t< 
in  the  hall,"  he  petul 
they    again    impeded 
take  up  the  room  oi 
sized    people.      Oh    tl 
a^n  •  damn  'em !" 
°"  Patientez,    et   toi 
lord  Montresor.  laugl 
impetuosity  ;  "  oh  !  t 
niodem  Benedict!  v- 
expect  to  see?" 

'^  Oh,  merely  the 
set  Venilam  dancing 
«D  affected  carelessnt 
wiih  his.  manoeuvrin 
boib  himself  and  his  pj 
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SOCIETY  AND  SOLITUDE 


CHAPTER  I. 


**  When  first  tfaey  hear  of  love,  the  idea  warms 
And  pUys  about  their  hearts  t   the  wish  to  love. 
They  th  nk  is  love  itself,  nor  know  the  clieat-* 
Tis  newy  'tis  pleasing,  and  'tis  fancy  all !" 


Though  iny  sister  casts  a  hawk's  eye, 

I  defy  what  she  can  do ; 
He  o'eriooks  the  little  gipsy, 

I'm  the  girl  he  means  to  woo.  Midau 

JL  HE  supper-tables  were  nearly  formed, 
when  lord  Montresor  and  his  fiur  charge 
entered  the  apartment ;  but  though  there 
W6re  yet  many  seats  disengaged,  lady 
DawUsh  was  not  to  be  padfied,  until  she 
VOL.  III.  B  had 
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had  entrenched  Juliet  between  "  pet 
lanthe**  and  herself,  leaving  **  own  Ro- 
sina**  and  ''  spoilt  chieMr  Lilla,  to  try 
their  powers  at  inveigling  bis  lordship 
into  the  spare  seat  between  them.  But 
he  declined  it,  under  the  plea  of  seeing 
that  his  friends  were  all  well  attended 
to ;  saying  which  he  quitted  them. 

Juliet  felt  relieved  by  his  departure^ 
and  was  soon  completely  taken  up  in 
attending  to  the  voluble  discourse  of  h^r 
companions. 

"  What  a  delightful  evening  T  raptu* 
rously  began  lady  Dawlish.  •*  Wliat 
an  enchanting  ball !  But  lord  Montre* 
sor  really  is  Isuch  a  love  of  a  man  every 
thing  of  his  goes  off  well** 

**  We  have  danced  every  dance,**  said 
lanthe,  on  the  first  cessation  of  her  mo- 
ther—" every  dance,  all  the  quadrille^ 
and  waltzed  besides^  and  we  are  not  at 

aU 
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all  tired.    How  nmny  have  you  dan- 
ced?" 


surprise  was  great  at  the  reply. 


•*  Not  dance  any  ?**  they  all  at  once 
demanded.  **  Not  dance  any?  How 
extraordinary!  Weren't  you  asked? 
Don't  you  like  dancing?  Do  your 
shoes  pinch  you?  Are  you  afraid  of 
the  combs  falling  out  of  your  hair? 
Liftw,  how  odd  not  to  dance !" 

Juliet  smiled  at  their  dismay,  as  she 
assured  them  none  of  the  reasdns  which 
they  had  stated  had  been  the  cause  of 
prevoiting  her. 

*•  Then  youTl  dance  after  supper?** 
exdaimed  Lilla,  speaking  across  her 
mother,  with  angry  quickness.  '^  I 
knew  you*d  dance  after  supper.  How 
sly!     Just   like  Miss  Mears  used  to 

B  8  serve 
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wenre  us;  when  our  hak  had  got  all 
straight,  and  we  were  so  tired  weoould 
not  do  our  best  steps,  then  she  used  to 
begin,  and  look  as  if  she  had  just  come 
out  of  a  bandbox.  .  It  is  not  fair,  is  it, 
ma  dear?  We  never  take  such  ad- 
vantage of  any  one,  do  we,  ma  dear  ?** 

^  No,  darling,  you  don't  require  it," 
replied  lady  Dawlish.  ^  Nor  does  your 
sw^eet  friend  either ;  but  you  must  fi>r* 
give,  my  dear  Miss  Bouverie,  my  little 
prattler.  She  knows  she  may  say  all 
she  thinks — own  pet ! — Isn't  she  a  love  ?" 
in  a  whisper  to  Juliet>~''  so  beautiful  P* 

^  • 

•' .  So  beautiful  !**  was  ever  on  lady 
Dawlish's  lips.  Indeed,  with  her,  the 
word  beauty  comprehended  every  requi- 
site in  nature.  To  this  perfection,  which 
she  had  herself  possessed  in  a  most  pre- 
eminent degree,  she  was  aware  she  owed 
that  station  in  life  to  which  her  most 
sanguine  wishes  had  never  tempt^  her 

to 
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to  aspire.  It  was  not  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  she  was  eager  to  see 
her  daughters  excel  in  that  which  she 
conceived  to  be  the  principal  merit  in  a 
woman,  and  the  surest  road  to  prefer-' 
ment.  It  is  true,  she  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  their  wcuv-doU  faces  elicit  the 
transient  admiration  of  an  evening; 
but  that  was  not  of  the  kind  to  satisfy 
the  impatient  hopes  of  the  mother ;  and 
she  began  to  wonder  that  her  doors  were 
not  besieged  by  the  little  army  of  lords 
and  dukes  whom  she  fondly  prophesied 
were  ready  to  dispute  the  prize  of  ob- 
taining the  fair  hands  of  her  daughters. 

Rosina,  the  eldest,  had  nearly  attained 
her  twenty-fourth  year ;  and  whilst  de- 
cidedly the  prettiest  of  the  three,  'was  at 
the  same  time  the  most  finished  coquette, 
who,  whilst  she  played  off  all  the  arts 
of  "  mamma's  timid  gurl/'  could  hear 
the  lustre  of  her  eyes  praised  without 

B  3  confusion, 
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confusion,  w  the  rosy  hues  of  her  cheek 
admired  without  hei^tening  their  l»il- 
liancy.  She  knew  how  to  display  a 
pretty  hand  and  arm  with  grace  and 
ease,  danced  ''  diyinely,"  that  is,  did 
not  forget  one  of  Jenkins's  steps,  chat* 
tered  all  the  while  in  the  prettiest  tone 
of  voioe  imaginable,  and  flirted  in  a  oor- 
ner  with  the  most  engaging  nomJui* 
lance  in  the  world.  It  is  trae  that  she 
did  not  enter  with  much  spirit  into  the 
mania  of  the  day— ieducation ;  but  she 
could  play  a  quadrille,  that  her  sisters 
noaght  **  practise  their  steps,**  under  the 
promise  of  the  same  office  being  per- 
formed for  her  in  return,  draw  patterns 
out  of  **  Le  Journal  des  Dames**  on 
muslin,  which  she  never  had  patience  to 
work,  and  thread  beads  for  French  purses, 
which  she  had  not  ingenuity  to  form. 

What  else  could  be  required?    No- 
thing that  would  balance  against  fine 

eyes, 
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ey^  a  slender  ankle,  an  elegant  form»  a 
beautiful  complexion,  flaxen  hair,  and  a 
thousand  et  ceterM,  to  which  she  paid 
daily  devotion  at  her  glass;  and  har 
mother,  incessant  homage  all  day  long. 

But  notwithstanding  she  had  arrived 
at  the  ugly  age  of  four-and-twenty, 
without  receiving  the  meed  of  her  at* 
traction^  their  virionary  dreams  were 
little  ix  tiothing  abated.  Balls  wete 
oMfined  to  no  ages,  and  she  did  not 
desp^  of  yet  dancing  herself  into  the 
afiections  of  some  great  man. 

ranthe  and  Lilla,  though,  from  their 
all  dressing  alike,  the  difference  was  not 
perceptible,  were  some  years  younger 
than  thdr  sister ;  but  though  their  beau- 
ty was  assisted  by  that  friend  to  good 
looks,  youth,  they  yet  could  not  pre- 
sume to  place  themselves  on  the  same 
par  with  their  sister.    However,  their 

B  4  mother 
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mother  did  it  for  them ;  as  to  her  doting 
eyes,  there  was  no  difi&renee  between 
them — one  and  aQ  were  ^^  so  beautiful  f 
and  the  two  girls  having  been  accus- 
tomed ever  to  hear  the  changes  rung  on 
their  personal  charms,  early  learned  its 
corisciousrieas,  and  adopted  every  frivo- 
lous practice  for  the  increase  and  adorn- 
ment of  a  perfection  so  desirable^-so 
fascinating.  Beauties  elect,  they  were 
brought  out  young;  and  whilst,  in  their 
mother^s  idea,  they  had  become  quite 
the  rage,  they  were  pfooeeding  in  the 
same  unprofitable  career  which  thek 
sister  had  explored  before  them.  Their 
fnelting  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair  pro- 
mised them  as  many  admirers  as  the 
melting  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair  of 
their  sisters.  Blue  eyes  were  blue  eyes — 
flaxen  hair  flaxen  hair;  but  notwith- 
standing this  comfortable  argument, 
they  could  not  but  wish  that  their  sis- 
ter would  contrive  to  get  married  out 

of 
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of  tlieir  way,  as  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  they  should  all  get  partners  at  a 
ball ;  and  the  eldest  was  sure  to  be  in- 
variably asked  the  first  However,  they 
fluttered,  and  laughed,  and  talked  cheeri- 
ly on,  without  fluttering,  laughing,  or 
talking  themselves  into  any  thing  good. 
None  of  tliem  went  off;  and  though 
the  simple  Mr.  Pugh  had  thought  that 
lanthe's  little  cherub  face  would  look 
still  prettier  in  his  little  vicarage,  his  at* 
tendons  were  treated  with  coldness  and 
civil  politeness  by  the  mamma,  and  vo* 
latile  coquetry  by  the  daughter.  This 
moment  she  tempted  him  to  believe  he 
was  the  object  of  her  tenderness,  the 
next  saw  her  willingly  encourage  the 
attentions  of  another.  Yet  still  poor 
Mr.  Pugh  bore  with  surprising  patience 
all  the  caprices  of  his  unstable  mistress, 
contented  to  be  now  the  object  of  her 
visible  n^lect,  knowing  that  the  time 
would  oaime  when  she  would  still  seem 
well  di^s?d  towards  him. 

B  &  Not* 
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Notwithstanding  however  the  rebu£& 
of  the  mamma,  and  harassing  procedure 
of  the  daughter,  he  was  her  const«it  at- 
tendant in  public ;  and  though  the  mor- 
tification was  his  of  sedng  most  deaify 
her  various  methods  of  angling  for  ri^t 
honourables,  it  did  not  damp  the  ardour 
he  felt  for  seeing  her  the  contented  oc- 
cupant of  the  vicarage. 

But  this  night  things  had  taken  a 
different  turn;  and  lanthe;  as  she  fol- 
lowed the  novel  direction  of  his  eyes, 
began  to  apprehend  that  it'  miglit  be 
possible  for  him  to  grow  tired  of  her 
intolerable  coquetry  —  a  circumstance, 
until  Ins  present  dereliction,  she  had 
never  dreamed  of  The  camomile  plant 
grows  the  more  luxuriantly  for  being 
trodden  on;  and  lanthe's  preference, 
from  the  perverse  confirmation  of  fau- 
imn  nature,  began  to  rise  in  the  sune 
ratio  as.ber  fears  predidted  has  to  be  on 
the  decline;  she  tfaeiefove^  by  giving 

him 
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him  as  niuch  of  hope  as  might  have 
satisfied  the  heart  o£  any  loYer»  endear 
voured  to  draw  from  him  an  explicit 
oonfession  of  his  sentimerits  towards 
her;  but  all  to  no  effect;  for  though 
she  called  forth  all  her  powers  of  plea»» 
ing,  to  draw  him  into  a  tender  eonver-* 
satknif  to  fix  his  attention  was  imposi* 
sible»  His  eyes  perpetually  wandered^ 
as  if  speQ-bound^  to  Juliet ;  usd  lanthe's 
only  consolation  was,  that  she  had  now 
^  good  reason"  for  the  dislike  she  took 
no  pains  in  concealing  she  folt  for  her 
rival. 

lAOsL,  ''ma's  owi>  pet,**  had  dS  the 
foUy  of  her  sisters,  without  the  art  they 
possessed  of  concealing  it  She  said 
every  silly  thkig  she  thought;  and,  as 
her  fond  mother  expressed  it,  was ''  so 
sweetly  natural,''  that  she  often  stood 
great  chanee  of  really  being  taken  for 
such.    In  re^d  to  education^  idie  had 

B'  &  Gome* 
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come  off  equally  easy  with  her  iristers; 
for  though  she  professed  to  be  extrava- 
gantly fond  of  reading,  the  dipping  into 
the  •*  pretty  parts**  of  a  sentimental 
novel,  pour  passer  ou  pour  tuer  le  terns 
arbitrary  fashion  ordained  them  to  pass 
in  the  country,  was  the  extent  of  her 
^studies ;  and  whilst  her  amour  propre 
led  her  to  consider  each  book  but  as  a 
looking-glass,  that  reflected  the  naivete 
of  her  own  character,  through  that  of  her 
favourite  heroine*s,  her  busy  fancy  was 
equally  ready  in  picking,  from  amongst 
their  numerous  male  acquaintances,  the 
precise  hero  whose  assistance  was  neces- 
sary towards  the  performing  these  little 
episodes  to  perfection. 

This  decision,  much  to  the  annoyaoee 
of  her  sisters,  generally  fell  on  the  per- 
son whom  they  had  happily  selected  for 
their  ovfA  peculiar  preference;  and  tho* 
om^  i^e  had    eageriy  caught  at  the 

timidly- 
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timidly-expressed  wish  of  her  mother's, 
that  "  own  spoilt  chield"  would  just  try 
and  learn  some  other  pretty  language 
besides  her  own,  which,  from  the  hopes 
that  a  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  would  turn 
up,  she  had  instantly  fixed  on  should  be 
German,  the  delusi<xi  vanished  with 
the  appearance  of  the  professor;  for 
though,  in  his  **  extra -jointed"*  long 
German  back,  there  was  every  scope 
for  him  to  be  mistaken  for  a  '*  tall  pole,^ 
yet  the  staring  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and 
wide  inexpressive  countenance,  would 
not  dovetail  in  at  all;  and  she  again 
turned  from  the  dream  of  love's  lite- 
rati, to  partake  of  the  realities  marked 
out  by  her  sisters. 

It  happened  that  she  just  finished 
"  The  Village  Curate**  when  this  revo- 
lution in  her  sentiments  took  place,  and 
Mr.  Fugh  was  just  the  personage  she 
wanted. 

Poor 


tr- 

I 
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Poor  I«nthe  liad  now  to  listen  t€y 
animated  accounts  of  his  **  smothered, 
af&ctions ;"  his  *^  frequently-fixed  eye, 
full  of  tender  expression ;"  his  ^  exqui- 
site sensibility,"  that  communicated  a 
correspondent.emotion  to  her  own  heart; 
his  **  deUcacj,''  in  not  asking  her  to 
dance ;  his  ^  look,  replete  with  agony, 
when  the  **  cruel  fetters  of  politeness' 
bestowed  his  attentions  on  another ;  his 
^  magnanimity,''  in  concealing  a  passion 
"  cruel  fate"  allowed  not  her  parent  to 
regard  with  complacency ;  tlie  ^  stifled 
sorrow  of  bis  eye^"  whilst  "  his  care-- 
worn lieart  was  breaking;"  her  reserve 
to    •*  steadily"  refuse  him,    when  he 
should  follow  the  ^'  imperious  dictates" 
of  his  heart,  and  no  longer  be  able  to 
reffain  from  making  her  the  oSer. 


With  these  diimeras  did  she  kee^ 
both  bar  own  mind  and  those  of  her 
sisters   from    totally    stagnating;    and. 

whilst 
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whilst  wandering  in  the  fterial  demesnes 
c€  the  Sevaith  heaven^  experienced  an 
artificial  and  fallacious  happiness,  whidi 
none  even  of  lanthe^s  bold  and  naked 
truths  had  power  to  rob  her* 

Fortunately  however  for  one  sister,, 
she  could  not  be  always  reading  one 
book,  and  though  the  change  threatened 
to  militate  against  the  dearest  interests^ 
of  the  other,  whilst  ^  ma  dear^  continu- 
ed to  subscribe  to  that  ^  tiresome  Hook* 
ham,**  there  was  no  alternative,  but  to- 
bear  it  with  resignation,  if  not  with  pa- 
tience. 

« 

Some  author  baa  observed,  *^  How 
vain,  how  voluntary,  is  half  the  misery 
we  extract  from  the  future !  How  often, 
how  very  often,  the  thunder-storm  takes 
the  course  of  the  river,  and  is  out  of 
dgfat  at  the  moment  which  we  had  as- 
signed as  that  of  our  most  aw&l  expec- 
tations !" 
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tations.**  Not  so  with  poor  Rosina-^ 
she  said  it  would,  and  it  did — ^the  thun- 
derbolt feU  completely  on  her.  Lord 
Montresor  had  long  been  the  object  of 
her  fanded  adoration;  and  though, 
Indian  like,  the  sun  she  adored  looked 
upon  its  worshipper,  but  knew  of  her 
no  more,  yet  she  did  not  despair  ef 
eventually  obtaining  his  pity  for  her, 
whose  fate  was  such. 

But  whilst  in-  the  midst  of  this  pleas- 
ing, soul-inciting  occupation,  of  know- 
ing she  loved  in  vain,  striving  against 
hope,  Lilla  took  the  idea,  and  began  to 
love  in  vain,  and  strive  against  hope  with 
an  equal  degree  of  avidity.    One  of  Miss 
Porter's  dangerous  heroes  directed  her 
.  taste.    No  one  but  lord  Montresor  could 
.  possibly  act  up  to  it ;  and  Rosina  had 
.only  to  pray  t;hat  lady  Morgan  would 
soon  bring  forward  a  ^'  bri^t  pwticular 
^tar,"  whose   aU-surpasdng  attractions 

might 
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might  send  her  sister's  roaming  yagaries 
upon  another  tack. 

Numerous  were  the  bickerings  and 
dissensions  this  want  of  confidence  in 
each  other  occasioned,  and  with  little 
hopes  of  their  ever  being  quelled ;  fox 
the  two  injured  ones  had  not  only  to 
encounter  an  adversary,  the  vivacity  of 
whose  imagination  saw  a  lover  in  every 
man  who  approached  Mem,  who  found 
an  adventure  in  every  common  event, 
who  referred  every  action  to  prindi^ea 
which,  though  strictly  accordant  to  those 
in  her  own  mind,  they  had  not  sense  or 
understanding  enough  to  develop ;  but 
ma  dear,'*  who  could  not  bear  to  see 
spoilt  chield  put  upon,"  and  therefore 
generally  managed,  by  dint  of  a  little 
maternal  authority,  to  carry  her  off  vic- 
torious. The  miracle  of  making  than 
all  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  was  re- 
served for  Juliet;   and  though  ^  ma 

dear^ 
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dear^  tried  idl  her  povrars  of  putting 
them  .together,  they,  with  one  voice, 
declared  they  all  hated  her,  and  always 
should. 

Lady  DawUsh  was  the  first  to  per- 
ceive, or  at  least  t3ie  fiist  to  betmy,  that 
lord  Montresor  was  again  in  thdr  vici- 
nity. Would  he  not  take  some  Jelly, 
blancmange,  Italian  salad,  orange  gla- 
oie  ?  Something  he  really  i^ould  take, 
for  he  must  be  absolutely  famished  after 
such  exertions. 


^.'^A 


^  Such  exertions  T  he  repeated,  fee- 
ing that  he  merited  Uie  reprdof-— ^  such 
exertions  P*  but  a  glance  shewed  him 
it  was  said  more  in  idleness  than  irony. 

^'  And  then  youliave  danced  so  mudi,** 
she  continued.  ^  At  any  rate,  let  Lilh 
peel  you  an  orange.  Rosina,  hand  his 
lordship  some  of  tiiat  exquisite  pine  jeUy. 
lanthe,  make  room  for  his  lordship ;  be 

must 
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must  positively  pick  this  little  wing  of 
a  chicken." 

"  Ahj  poor  dear!"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Bamfield,  attempting  to  move  her  pon* 
derous  body  a  little  lower  down  the 
tarn.  ^  Ah,  poor  dear !  I'm  «ure  he 
must  be  very  lear,  never  taking  ao  mudi 
a&  notliing  to  stay  his  stomach  with  at 
tea.  Tio,  my  lord^  do^y  take  m  bit  of 
that  'eve  marmaUc,  or  a  bifiin,  or  a  bit^ 
just  to  taste,  of  this  here-— — alecampane, 
ant  it?  Now  do  just  coax  your  appe- 
tite, and  taste  a  hit.  I  dcm't  hold  wi<^ 
festing^  at  all.  Come,  Miss  Bou vry ,  you 
try  yoiiji  Ha^  Do  persuade  my  losd 
just  U>  trj  and  est  a.bit  or  sa" 

This  appeal  was  quite  unexpected  l^ 
Juliet;  indeed,  so  suddenly  had  it  been 
made,  that  lord  Montresor  had  accepted 
the  buYich  of  grapes  she  timidly,  though 
gracefully,  offered  to  him,  before  she  was 
scaicdy  aware  of  the  active  measures 

she 
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she  had  taken  towards  prevailing  on 
him. 

SilaMse  for  a  moment  reigned  among 
her  before-noisy  companions;  and,  abash- 
ed by  the  compliment  she  feh  he  had 
pdd  to  her,  she  would  willingly  have 
bartered  it  to  have  escaped  from    the 
.  malicious  glances  of  ^'  ma  dear^  and 
.  **  her  sweet  timid  gurlsJ"    But  it  was 
.now  too  late^  and  her  oonfiision  was 
giving  place  to  happier  feelingd,  when 
Mrs.  Bamfield,  in. the  good  nature  of 
her  heart,  exclaimed — **  There  now  !— 
wasn't  I  right?     *  The  dearer  the  hand/ 
they  says,  *  the  sweeter  the  meat'    I 
knew  —  that  is,  I  s'posed  he  cou'dn't 
resist  Miss  Bouvry.    No  disparagement, 
my  lady,  to  your  daughters;  for  they 
are-  very  pretty,  and  no  doubt  has  their 
.  admirers,  who  says  to  them  as'  often,** 
chuckling  as  she  spoke,  **  as  mine*  used 
to  say  to  me, '  tea  from  your  hand.  Miss, 

doesnt 
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doesn't  want  no  sugar;'  and  dainty  folks 
may  find  that—** 

The  ladies  were  rising  to  leave  the 
room ;  and  lady  Dawlish,  muth  annoyed 
by  the  uncontrollable  volubility  of  Mrs. 
Bamfield^  hastily  prepared  to  follow  the 
general  example. 

Juliet  arose  also, .  but  with  a  reluc- 
tance she  could  not  disguise  from  herself; 
she  had  lost  the  dread  of  lord  Montre- 
aor's  displeasure  proving  everlasting,  and 
was  only  alive  to  the  felicity  of  being 
near  him.  Change  could  not  but  mill* 
tate  against  her  happiness.  He  was 
now  standing  exactly  behind  her ;  she 
saw  his  symmetric  form,  nay,  sometimes 
his  face,  comprising  '*  Heaven's  best 
harmonies,"  reflected  in  the  large  mirror 
that  entirely  covered  the  part  of  thef 
room  before  her ;  and  though  every  mi- 
nute fearful  of  detection,  none  of  its 

fascinating 
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ftsciimting  expresiioiis  were  lost  upon 
her.  It  is  true  that  he  took  no  pains 
to  address  her;  but  this  she  regretted 
no^  as  it  would  not  onty  have  deprived 
har  of  the  silent^  tiie  stolen  pleasure  she 
was  induing  in,  but  have  dassed  her 
amongst  the  many  little  flippant  dames 
who,  tor  the  pleasure  of  gaining  a  word 
from  him,  were  strmning  their  pretly 
nedu  from  all  parts. 

It  has  been  s^d  that  she  regretted 
the  change  that  a  removal  could  not 
but  effect  The  chances  were  muiy, 
that  in  the  large  range  of  the  up*stairs 
apartments,  they  might  not  meet  again 
that  evening;  but  then  ^to-morrow,  and 
to-morrow^  she  would  see  him. 

She  tried  to  feel  happy  and  satidied ; 
but  her  dgection  was  unconqueraUe, 
and  to  the  kind  covert  of  the  friendly 
mim»r  she  turned   to  Uke  what  Aia 

&ared 


feared  must  be,  for  tfart  night,  a  f*re- 
vf^  look.  He  was  conversing  with 
lord  Morpeth;  but  the  next  moment 
she  saw  that  he  wished  io  addneas  her. 

,  ^^  Miss  Bouverie^"  he  began^  **  Miss 
BouYerie,  I  have  to  entreat  of  you  a 
favour.  It  is,"  and  he  hesitated  as  he 
proceeded,  **  it  is,  that  should  you  feel 
disposed   to  dance   to-night^  you  will 

allow  me  to " 

^  Introduce  my  friend,"  he  would 
have  continued,  had  not  a  party  of  ladies 
for  a  moment  separated  them. 

But  Juliet  fancied  she  understood 
faim,  and  as  he  again  returned  to  her, 
she  replied,  with  a  haste,  as  much  l^o 
hide  the  satisfaction  she  felt  as  from 
the  wish  of  joining  lady  Dawlish,  who 
she  perceived  was  waiting  for  her — "  I 
shall  be  most  happy»  my  hxd,  ta  dance 
with  you." 

The 
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The  expression  of  his  countenance 
underwent  a  complete  revolution ;  and 
surprise^  and  gratification,  and  delight, 
were  visiUy  bknded  there,  as  be  ex* 
claimed,  with  a  tremulous  rapture  in 
his  tone — *•  With  me  ?  Gk)od  Heavens, 
Miss  Bouverie!  will  you  really  dance 
with  me  ? — ^with  me  ?" 

Then  suddenly  recollecting  himself, 
he  coldly  bowed,  with  an  air  of  acknow- 
ledgment ;  and  Juliet,  surprised  at  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  received  her 
compliance,  with  the  rest  of  her  party 
quitted  the  room. 

How  seldom  do  the  pleasures  that 
glow  in  the  perspective  ever  answer  our 
heightened  expectations  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach! 

Juliet  was  seated  by  her  inseparable 
lady  Dawlish,  the  bright  tinge  of  joy- 
ous anticipation  glowing  on  her  cheek, 

when 
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when  lord  Montresor  approached,  and 
reminded  her  of  her  engagement  Of 
this  there  was  little  necessity.  She  had 
thought  of  nothing  else  from  the  mo- 
ment she  had  left  him,  and  whilst  she 
replied  to  the  frivolous  conversation  of 
lady  Dawlish,  with  apparent  interest 
and  attention,  her  delighted  heart  was 
catching  sweet  snatches  by  anticipation 
of  the  felicity  in  store  for  her. — "  I  shall 
dance  with  him — I  shall  talk  to  him — I 
sludl  go  to  rest  happy,"  she  mentally 
said ;  and  the  smile  of  satisfaction  that 
illumined  her  countenance  made  lady 
Dawlish  talk  ten  times  faster,  from  the 
pleasure  she  appeared  to  be  deriving  from 
listening  to^  her. 

Lord  Montresor  approached,  and  her 
**  fairy  fabric  of  bliss"  vanished ;   for  re- 
membering, as  she  did,  the  flatteflng. 
expression  of  gratitude  and  delight  his 
words  and  looks  had  so  lately  testified, 

VOL.  IIL  c  she 
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she  oould  not  but  be  equaUy  aware  of 
the  dissatisfied  ones  that  had  usurped 
their  place.  Repelled  into  herself  by 
this  unlooked-for  change,  cold,  sad»  and 
dispirited,  she  took  his  arm,  and  they 
walked  to  join  the  dancers. 

In  their  way  they  passed  lord  Mor- 
peth and  sir  William  6w3mne^  and  Ju- 
liet perceived  that  lord  Montresor  could 
not  refrain  from  smiling,  as  they^  laugh- 
ing outright,  exclaimed — "  Ton  my 
soul,  a  neatly-done  thing,  by  all  that^ 
dunning !  Help  yourself,  and  then  your 
friends  will  love  you,  eh !  Friends, 
devil,  indeed !  Gwynne,  we  are  bit ! 
bit,  my  boy !  bit !  This  eleventh  com- 
mandment has  done  us.    Nicely  had! 

ehr 

^Now,  now,  nowi  now,*  tell,  me, 
Montresor,"  said  sir  WilKam,  with 
much  less  of  *  good  temper  than  bis 
friend^  •*  now,  now,  now,  nowj  tell  me, 

are 
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are  we   to  ..give  up  all  hopes,. .  or  is 
it    that    charity  begins  at  home,  and 

then "" 

^  "  But  re(¥)llwt  I  come  first,"  inter- 
rupted his  friend ;  **  only  recollect  that 
I  positively  must  come  first — You'll 
find  me  somewhere  abput,  Montresor— 
I  say,  Gwynne,  remember  I  come  first 
—You'll  find  me  somewhere,  Mont- 
resor." 

IjQrd  Montresor  smiled  again,  and 
they  passed  on. 

Although  her  mind  was  not  in  it,  Ju- 
liet could  not  but  dance  beautifully. 
She  had  all  her  childhood  been  the  pu- 
pil of  the  first  masters,  and  though  she 
this  night  danced  merely  mechanically, 
her  elegance,  her  interest,  could  not 
suffer  by  it.  To  her  it  was,  however,  a: 
joyless  dance,  and  she  deplored,  whilst 
she  condemned  th^  inconsistency  of  her 

,  c  2  partner. 
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partner.  Why  did  he  not  speak  to 
her?  or  why  had  he  put  her  in  the  situ- 
ation to  so  forcibly,  so  sensibly,  feel  his 
silence  ?  She  knew  not  how  much  she 
had  had  to  do  with  it.  She  wished  the 
dance  was  over,  and  in  the  fervency  of 
the  wish,  she  forgot  that  she  had  a  part 
to  perform  towards  its  completion. 

Lord  JMontresor  reminded  her  that 
she  was  not  dancing ;    whilst  the  little 
pursy  fat  man,  who  stood  opposite  her, 
painfully  feeling  her  inattention,   now 
advanced,  now  retreated — now  ventured 
a  few  of  his  best  steps — now  cast  an  im- 
ploring look  around,  to  glean  the  know- 
ledge of  whrt  he  had  better  do.     But 
Colinet  stopped  for  no  one,  and  he  had 
just  performed  what  should  have  beep 
the  doS'h'dos,  when  lord  Montresor  led 
the  abashed  Juliet  forward.     She  apolo- 
gized as  she  passed  him,  and  the  little 
man  was  amply  repaid  for  all  she  had 

made  him  suixen 

The 
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The  dance  over,  Juliet  walked  to- 
wards the  first  vacant  seat  that  present- 
ed itself,  for  she  believed  that  lord 
Montresor  was  most  anxious  to  be  re- 
lieved from  an  attendance  that  she  could 
not  but  feel  was  irksome  to  him ;  but 
he  held  her  arm  still  within  his,  when 
all  necessity  for  such  an  attention  had 
subsided,  and  she  at  length  expressed  a 
wish  to  sit  down. 

^'  You  are  fatigued,"*  he  said,  taking 
a  glass  of  lemonade  for  her  out  of  a  pass- 
ing tray ;  "  you  really  are  fatigued,  and 
have  danc^  so  little!  and  think  how 
much  more  so  you  would  have  been,'' 
and  a  smile  hover^  on  his  lips  at  the 
recollection,  **  had  you  not  so  cruelly 
cramped  the  genius  of  the  stout  little 
man  that  stood  opposite  you!  How 
very  absent  you  were !" 

She  gave  him  her  cup  of  lemonade  to 
put  down. 

**  Do  you  not  fear  to  trust  me  with 

C3  iC 
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it?*  he  said,  intently  scratinizing  her 
as  he  spoke ;  -^  for  if  I  drink  but 
a  single  drop  of  nrhat  you  have  tasted, 
I  shall  to  a  certainty  know  your 
thoughts." 

"  Not  for  the  world  then,**  said  Juliet, 
fearfully  detaining  the  cup ;  **oh!  not 
for  the  world  r  She  recollected  herself! 
-^•*  How  silly  I  anir  she  said;  **  it  can- 
not give  you  the  power.  How  could  I 
for  a  moment  believe  it  ?*• 

She  gave  it  to  him. 

''  TeU  me,''  he  said,  ^  are  you  not  re- 
lying more  on  the  intncades  of  your 
own  thoughts  than  qq  my  inexpertness 
in  the  art  of  divination?  Is  it  not  so? 
But  fear  not,  Miss  Bouverie ;  thoughts 
springing  from  the  best  affections  of  the 
heart,"  and  he  glatioed  towards  colonel 
Harewood,  *^  shall  be  ever  held  sacred 
by  me." 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Bouverie  at  this  moment  ap- 
]»pached,  attended  by  the  e<^onel.— 
"  We  want  you,  lord  Montresor,''  she 
said ;  "  we  want  you  to  teach  us  the 
Spanish  dance.  Come,  a  truce  to  flirt- 
ing/ taking  his  arm  as  she  spoke.  ^  Ju- 
liet, what  will  you  do — dance  or  sit 
stHl?  You  look  languid — ^pale,  my 
love.  You  wish  to  retire  ?  Very  idle 
—•is  not  it^  my  lord  ?  Shall  we  let  her 
go?  Go,  dear,  or  you  will  be  ill  to- 
morrow: we  dine  at  your  favourite's^ 
sir  Owen's,  and  you  want  to  save  your- 
s^  for  it.  Come,  colonel,  say  good- 
night to  your  little  friend.  I  want  some 
of  your  best  soldiers,  to  make  up  my 
troop,  and  Unless  you  give  tlie  word  of 
comnaftiidy  I  know  very  well  that  Bir- 
nam  wood  will  never  come  to  Dunsi- 
nane.** 

**  Why  is  Albinia  like  a  bird-dap- 
per ?*•  asked  Mr.  Bouverie,  peeping  over 
his  wife's  shoulder :   "  riddle  my  riddle 

my  re— tell  me  a  bird-clapper  ?" 

c  4  **  Because 
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.  "  Because  she  keeps  the  birds  from 
picking  the  cherries^  don't  you  think  V 
said-  Mr.  Beauchamp,  in  a  whisper  to 
lord  Montresor,  glancing  towards  Juliet 
as  he  spoke. 

"  What  is  that  you  say?*  asked  Mrs. 
Bouverie,  turning  with  quickness,  for 
she  had  heard  every  word ;  "  what  is 
that  you  say  ?  Oh  !  you  abominable 
traitor !  I  know — I  know — ^there,  don't 
repeat  it ;  or  rather  say  that  I  prevent 
the  nightingale  from  telling  too  tender 
a  tale  to  the  rose.  But  come,  we  are 
losing  time :  I  shall  never  get  my  dar- 
ling, dance.  Come,  what  do  we  stay 
for?** 

The  why  was  better  felt  than  told. 

•*  You  williHot  leave  us,  Juliet  ?""  said 
colonel  Hariewood,  in  an  imploring  tone. 
"  You  do  not — ^indeed  you  do  not  look 
tired.  Do  not  go,  Juliet ;  I  beseech  you 
do  not  go." 

Lord 
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Lord  Montresor  concealed  his  feel- 
ingSy  but  his  teeth  clenched  together  at 
every  repetition  of  a  name  so  affection- 
ately pronounced. — "  Juliet,"  he  inward- 
ly muttered ;  "  Juliet,  what  have  I  not 
endured  by  loving  you  too  soon — by 
knowing  you  too  late  T  . 

Juliet  arose,  and  took  her  uncle's  arm* 
— •**  Good-night  T  she  said,  first  to  her 
aunt,  then  to  colonel  Harewood.  He 
took  hep  hand.—**  Good-night  I**  she 
said,  last  of  all  addressing  lord  Montre- 
sor. He  had  seen  bet  hand  in  the  close 
pressure  of  colonel  Harewood's,  and  he 
dared  not  trust  himself  to  gaze  .again.— 
"  Good-night  !**  she  once  more  repeated, 
but  pretending  not  to  hear  her,  he 
turned  rounds  and  walked  away  with 
her  aunt. 


c  S  CHAP- 
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eHAPTER  II. 


♦#**^ 


Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  siiigs? 

PQiiiftpa  th#  plajntwe  ounil^e  flotv    • 
]^orold^  ttuh^ppj;  foprpff  tbiDg3  ; 

Some  natural  sorrow,  loss^  or  paiii^ 
That  bfts  beeoy  and  may  be  ag^n. 


She  had  a  song  o£  wHlow^ 
An  ol^  tl)iiig  'twasy  but  it  expressed  henfiirt^ac^ 
And  she  die^  singing  it:  that  song  to-night   ' 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind»  Shakespeaxb* 

Juliet  retired  to  rest  i|i  a  state  of  per- 
turbed, unsatisHedgratificatian^  that  long 
kept  her  waking,  and  that  crowded  her 
dreams,  when  she  did  sleep,  with  such 
gay  and  glittering  delights,  accompav 
nied  with  such  cruel  fears,  such  bitter 
disappointments^  that  she  awoke  in  a 

state 
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sti^  g£  feverj,  and  gladly  quitted  her 
restless  bed  to  indulge  in  day  dreams 
searcely  less  visionary — scarcely  less  In- 
imieal  to  her  internal  happiness  and 
health.  But^  witk  the  loss  of  the  foN 
mer,  the  latter  she  regretted  not :  it  re- 
conciled— ^it  excused  to  her  feelings  the 
unwillingness  she  felt  to  quit  her  own 
apartments^  to  the  again  entering  upon 
the  sea  of  trouble  her  treacherous,  her 
baneful  wishes  created.  She  wished  to 
calmly  separate  each  action,  and  to  dis- 
tinctly understand  the  motives  of  a  con- 
duct so  inconceivably  inconsistent  as 
lord  Montresor's  had  proved  the  preced- 
ing night.  She  endeavoured  to  retrace 
them  all  one  by  one,  and  to  translate 
them  with  an  impartiality  that  might 
lead  her  to  clearly  ascertain  from  what  per- 
verse principle  they  sprung — ^from  what 
untoward  provocation  they  so  wantonly 
warred  against  her  peace.  But  vain 
was  every  e£fort  towards  concentrating 

c  6  her 
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her  powers  of  meditation :  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  all  jostled  one 
against  the  other,  and  her  dreams  be- 
came realities — ^realities  dreams.  One 
thing  alone  she  arranged ;  she  was  too 
unwell  to  accompany  the  party  to  sir 
Owen's,  and  she  therefore  requested  her 
aunt  to  cany  her  excuses. 

The  passion  of  love  is  supposed  to 
exert  itself  most  despotically  over  the 
softer  sex — the  gentler  half  of  the  spe- 
cies ;  but  yet  perhaps  there  is  a  regular 
process,  common  to  all  who  become  sub- 
servient to  this  great  passion.  No  two 
people  will  perhaps  express  emotion  in 
the  same  manner,  but  the  similarity 
of  feeling  cannot  but  be  the  same ;  ac- 
tivity, and  change  of  scene,  may  for  a 
time  lull  the  sense  of  painful  grief;  but 
the  first  cessation  brings  all  back  with 
redoubled — with  overwhelming  force. 

Lord 
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Lord  Montresor  had  danced  more^ 
talked  more,  after  Juliet  had  retired^ 
than  he  had  d6ne  all  ihe  evening  before. 
Rosina,  Ianthe»  Lilla,  the  Madona,  and 
the  Hebe,  all  went  home  delighted* 
They  had  all  danced  with  his  lordship, 
and  he  was  so  pleasant — so  attentive  f 
but  the  moment  of  rest  came,  and  he 
retired  to  his  room  with  feelings  in  a 
state  of  irritation  as  unaccountable  to 
himself  as  they  before  had  been  to  Ju* 
liet.  He  courted  not  reflection,  but  it 
came  unsought ;  he  wooed  not  the  fal- 
lacy of  Hope,  but  it  flitted  across  his 
sickly  heart  unbidden.  One  moment, 
Juliet,  heart  and  hand,  was  betrothed 
to  colonel  Harewood ;  the  next  display* 
ed  the  supposition  in  the  light  of  a  chi- 
mera of  his  own  disturbed  imagination ; 
yet  it  tended  not  to  aSay  the  angry 
state  of  his  feelings  towards  her;  and  in 
their  bitterness  he  accused  her  of  du- 
plicity, of  constrained  delicacy^  in  thus 

having 
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hfmsig  oonoealed  her  ei^pgements  from 
bim.  But  reflectdon  came  both  to  her 
assistance  wd  to  his  own ;  yet  whilst  it 
served  to  vin^icatQ  her  from  these  ill- 
grounded  ccmiplainits  and  accusations,  it 
stm  left  her  the  object  of  his  uncon- 
trolled ]?e6entment—- his  unabated  dis- 
pleasure, 

"We  shall  now,  tp  complete  every 
thing,''  he  thought  to  himself,  as  the 
servant  told  bim  it  waited ;  "  we  shall 
now  be  Aut  up  together  for  nearly  the 
space  of  aii  hour  in  one  carriage^-^most 
{HTobably  opposite  to  each  others— my 
eyes  straining  from  the  window  ovec 
the  surrounding  landsc^e,  with  the  ap« 
parent  inquiry  of  an  artist,  to  avoid 
hers,  which.  I  know  will,  look  as  unoon* 
cemed  as  though  she  had  not  seen  h^ 
lover--^ber  husband,''  and  he  emptied 
the  whole  of  the  essence-bottle  on  his 
handkerqbief,   ^^for  this  twelvemonth.'* 

He 
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He  knew  that  Mrs,  Boiiverie  bad  ta- 
lents to  eDgross  him;  and  he  had  only 
to  pray  that  she  might  that  day  be  in 
full  force. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bouverie  were  akeady 
in  the  carriage  when  he  appealed  on 
the  hall  steps.  Strange,  unaccountable 
man !  his  eyes  eagerly  sought  tot  Ju« 
liet,  whilst  the  &Uure  of  the  drcum*- 
stance  he  dreaded  brought  disappoint- 
ment with  it. 

The  party  assembled  at  sir  Owen's 
had  not  yet  left  the  table,  when  a  note 
was  put  into  lord  Montresor's  hand 
that  his  servant  had  just'  brought, 
and  who  waited  to  know  his  com- 
mands.  His  eyes  rapidly  glanced  over 
it. — **  Let  my  carriage  be  got  ready,** 
he  said,  "  and  tell  the  bearer  of  this 
note  that  I  shall  be  home  nearly  as  soon 
as  himself.** 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Bouverie  sat  next  him.—**  What 
is  the  matter  ?**  she  asked,  feeling  mow 
the  dread  of  losing  his  society  than  that 
of  any  other  evil  that  cx>uld  occur :  **  but 
are  you  really  going  home,  and  to 
nurse,  I  suppose^  your  farourite  horse^ 
Sultan  ?  If  I  was  Franks,  I  should  be 
jealous,  and  would  make  a  principle  of 
kicking  the  spoiled  thing  the  first  oppor- 
tunity :  but  do  not  go— stay  till  we  all 
return — ^he  will  not  give  up  the  ghost 
so  hastily,  depend  upon  it.'*^ 

Lord  Montresor  smiled  the  first  thne 
that  day,  for  a  feeling  of  happiness  had 
come  with  this  obligation  of  returning 
home. 

"  Oh  then  I  am  not  right  t  what  is  it  ? 
Mrs.  Watkins  has  lost  the  family  recipe^ 
book,  and  you  have  it  safe  under  lock 
and  key.  The  preserves  will  be  spoiled 
unless  it  be  found,  and  you  must  return 
home  to  open  Sesame  f    Not  that        *^ 

and 
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and  she  began  to  feel  angry  that  he 
should  not  ere  this  have  imparted 
to  her  the  reason ;  "  then  I  cannot  guess ; 
but  you'll  return  again,  or  we  shall  be 
lost  without  you.  By  the  bye,  you  po- 
sitively must  return,  if  only  to  bring  us 
the  duet  that  Miss  Lloyd  and  myself  in- 
tend to  astonish  the  world  with  to-night. 
I  meant  to  have  brought  it,  and  laid  it 
on  the  sofa-table  for  the  purpose.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  you  will  find  it :  pray  do 
not  forget  it ;  but  if  you  should,  at  any 
rate  come  and  tell  me  so ;  and  now, 

*  Ladybird !  ladybird !  fly  away  home ! 

Your  house  is  on  fire  and  your  children  at  iiome/^ 

•*  Why  should  I  feel  these  emotions 
of  delight,  in  returning  to  a  home  that, 
alas !  contains  no  happiness  for  me  ?"  said 
lord  Montresor,  throwing  himself  into  a 
comer  of  the  carriage.  "  Is  it,"  he  firet- 
fully  asked,  **  because  that  it  contains 
one  who  has  cast  a  blight  over  my  future 

day 
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days— who  has  made  existence  a  burden 
to  me  ?  Oh !  inglorious  infatuation !  I 
do — ^I  have  cast  it  from  me :  I  am  not . 
glad  to  return  home.  I  do  not  regret 
that  I  shall  not  pass  her  windows ;  ten 
thousand  lights  might  shine  from  them, 
and  it  were  all  one  to  me ;  they  will  not 
brighten  my  path  !'* 

He  sighed  as  he  concluded ;  the 
next  minutp  he  ordered  to  be  driven  to 
tlis  iQwer  ball:  the  road  w^s  distinct 
from  the  public  one^  and  from  its  angle 
one  of  the  windows  of  Juliet's  dressing- 
room  was  jdainly  perceptible.  His  for- 
mer asseverations,  as  he  impatiently 
awaited  the  moment,  were  all  forgotten ; 
it  came,  but  all  waa  dark-— dark  as  bis 
own  hi^pes :  the  pulsation  of  his  heart 
stopped ;  then,  as  the  feeling  of  ap- 
prehension spread  over  his  soul,  hurried 
on  with  a  sickening  rapidity—'*  She  is 
ill,"  he  said,  "  and  no  kind  friend  to 

sooth 
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■- «.  • 

sooth  her  pillow  T  Immediately  he  en- 
deavoured to  recollect  every  instance  of 
Mrs.  Watkins's  attentive  care  in  the 
sick  chamber  of  his  mother.  The  car- 
riage stopped. — "  I  at  least  shall  be  near 
her,"  he  said,  as  he  wildly  sprung  front 
it,  arid  his  promise  to  Mrs.  Bouverie 
Was  forgotten ;  but  Reflection  soon  re- 
called  it,  with  all  its  attendant  miseries. 
Weary  of  existence,  he  had  become  ut- 
terly unsusceptible  of  the  enjoyments — 

^m...^       »*4^»r»*^^A..«^«««M         \/^         OWVAWMf     *  AAA*!       t«   A.4\/A>C 

^soul  was  engrossed  with  nothing  but  his 
sorrow ;  wd  though^  whep  called  upon 
for  f  xertion,  aware  that  the  powers  of 
tile  mind  would  otherwise  Ipiave  b?en 
incapable  of  keeping  down  his  strug* 
gling  feelings,  to  conceal  the  real  misery 
thAt  rankled  at  his  heart^^  he  bad  re- 
course to  the  extreme  of  vivacity ;  yet 
the  character  had  become  strange  to 
him-T-be  recogni;$ed  himsi^lf  only  by  his 
pains;   his.  disappointed  hopes  became 

the 
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the  centre  of  his  thoughts — ^his  grie& 
were  too  stuhbom  to  contend  with^ 
whilst  the  unstable  foundation  on  which 
these  hopes  were  built,  did  not  lessen 
tjie  sorrow  their  demolition  occasioned, 
but  dried  up  every  other  emotion  of  his 
heart,  and  left  it  open  but  to  one  im- 
pression, that  agitated,  corroded,  and 
consumed  it 

The  conference  he  held  with  his  stew- 
ard lasted  nearly  an  hour,  and  on  its 
conclusion  he  bent  his  steps  towards  llie 
drawing-room,  in  quest  of  the  desired 
duet.  The  large  oaken  door  softly  roll- 
ed back  on  its  massive  brass  hinges,  and 
as  mutely  again  was  closed.  He  saw 
Juliet  seated  at  the  end  of  the  long 
apartment,  and  he  moved  not  from  the 
position  in  which  he  had  first  perceived 
hen  His  immediate  impulse  was  to  re- 
tire— the  next  to  gaze  unseen  on  that 
Angelic  form,   unconscious  of  his  pre^ 

sence; 
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sence ;  but  conflicting  emotions  assailed 
his  powers  of  perception^  and  she  faded 
away  in  the  dizzy  scene  before  him.*^-* 
Leaning  against  the  door  for  support, 
he  sought  to  smother  his  perturbation. 
Oh  !  how  lovely  did  she  look !  dressed 
in  a  simple  white  robe,  her  beautifully- 
rounded  arms  shaded,  not  concealed,  by 
the  long  transparent  sleeves  of  thinnest 
muslin  that  enveloped  them  ;  her  sym- 
metric throat,  fair  as  the  Parian  marble, 
scarcely  rivalled  in  whiteness  by  the 
plaited  ruff  that  adorned  it,  she  looked 
even  more  to  be  loved  than  in  the  bril- 
liant dress  he  had  last  seen  her  wean 
Her  hair,  nearly  all  devoid  of  curl,  was 
negligently  brushed  back  from  her  pale 
dejected  countenance — a  countenance 
where  sorrow  legibly  was  written ;  yet 
an  air  of  resignation  beamed  in  the  soft- 
ened expression  of  her  downcast  eyes ; 
a  smile  of  submission  played  on  her 
parted  Ups— 

— — "  rubies 
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»  **  rubies  unpangonM ! 

T'ls  tier  breathing  that . 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus  :  the  flame  o'  the  t^per 
Bows  towards  her,  and  would  under-peep  her  lids. 
To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  these  windows/' 

She  had  drawn  Mrs.  Bouverie*s  harp 
towards  her,  but  it  would  have  seemed 
more  for  the  purpose  of  a  resting-place 
than  for  amusement,  had  not  the  hand 
that  was  disengaged  called  forth  its 
wildest  tones ;  the  other  hung  listlessly 
over  it ;  her  head  reclined  upon  it,  and 
her  thoughts  seemed  far  removed  from 
all.  Some  notes  at  length  struck  upon 
her  heart.  She  raised  her  head,  and  re- 
peated them,  whilst,  in  the  sweetest-— 
most  plaintive  melody  of  tone,  she  sung 
the  following  words  :— 

Je  sens  battre  mon  eoeor; 

Nuit  et  jour  il  palpite. 
D'ou.vient  done  sa  langueur? 

C'est  Tamour  qu'il  a^te. 

EtoofilSt 
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Etoufli^s  Tos  soupirsy 

Renferm^s  tos  d^sira. 

Ah !  oe  dites  rien  encore 

A  lui  qae  j*adore. 

Mon  coedr  !  c'est  mon  secret— 

Sojez  discret 

She  ceased,  and  it  was  plain  her  song 
had  been  more  a  continuance  of  thought, 
a  more  adapting  the  words  of  others  to 
the  carrying  on  her  own  reflections,  than 
from  any  gratification  she  took  in  the 
sound,  for  she  again  played  the  simple 
accompaniment  of  the  air,  with  every 
thought  apparently  preoccupied.  She 
had  now  concealed  her  face  with  the 
hand  that  still  rested  on  the  framework 
of  the  harp,  and  lord  Montresor  grieved 
that  he  could  no  longer  trace  its  vary- 
ing emotions. 

Suddenly  she  ceased  to  play.—"  Sil- 
ly! silly!  silly!"  she  said,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  self-reproach/ raising  her  head, 

and 
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and  brushing  off  the  tear  that  stood  on 
her  cheek.  She  appeared  to  call  up  her 
whole  powers  of  exertion — for  a  moment 
she  looked  an  altered  being — for  a  mo- 
ment called  forth  the  most  masterly 
tones  from  her  harp,  and  no  mertness 
was  perceptible,  as  she  ran  through  a 
most  brilliant  symphony.  Surprise 
usurped  the  feelings  of  regret  that  lord 
Montresor  felt  in  not  having  sooner  been 
aware  of  the  talents  she  possessed ;  and 
that  such  wonderful  skill  should  so  long 
have  remained  hidden,  was  to  him 
scarcely  credible !  Had  she  no  vanity  ? 
was  hers  a  voice  to  lie  in  silent  ne- 
glect ? 

By  degrees  her  harp  again  resumed 
the  tone  of  her  depressed  spirits,  and 
its  notes  seemed  to  sorrow  with  her,  as 
to  a  soul-moving  melody  she  plaintfully 
sung  the  following  words :-— 

«Yoa 
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^<  Yott  tohbf  spoke,  you  sweetly  smil'dy 

While  lore  seem'd  beaming  in  your  eye; 
And  this  unwary  heart  b^guiFd, 

And  taught  this  bosom  first  to  sigh. 
Yet  now  you  scorn  my  fond  emotion. 

My  vows  disdain,  my  siglis  reprove. 
Ah  !  why  reject  my  heart's  devotion. 

Or  wherefore  teach  me  how  to  love  f 


*  Tlie  wretbh,  by  hope  betray'd  to  anguish, 

Still,  still  from  hope  demands  relief; 
Which  flatters,  whilst  it  bids  him  languish; 

Which  sooths,  and  yet  confirms  his  grief. 
So  still  I  seek  the  lov'd  illusion, 

Though  madness  lurk  beneath  the  wile ; 
Oh,  then  prolong  the  dear  delusion, 

Still  softly  speak,  and  sweetly  smile !" 


The  concluding  words  were  lost  in 
the  sobs  that  unrestrainedly  burst  from 
her  bosom*  Her  hands  clasped  together, 
concealed  the  countenance  that  sh^me 
i)ow  tinged  with  the  faintest  colour  of 
the  rose. 

Lord  Montresor  sprang  towards  h^r. 
VOL.  iiL  B  What 
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What  could  she  mean  ?  To  whom  did 
her  song  allude  ?  and  **  Tell  me,  tell 
me,''  he  exclaimed,  in  a  hurried  and 
tremulous  tone,  "  tell  me,  why  do  you 
sing  those  words  ?" 

Trembling  violently,  Juliet  arose. 

*'  Do  not  think.  Miss  Bouverie,"  he 
said,  awed  by  her  coldness,  "  do  not 
think  that  I  have  wantonly  intruded 
on  your  privacy.  I  came,  believe  me, 
without  the  knowledge  that  you  were 
here,  and  should  immediately  have  re- 
tired, had  not '' 


t6 


Then  you  have  witnessed- 


She  stopped,  fearful  of  committing 
herself. 

**  Oh,  Miss  Bouverie !"  he  said,  and 
there  was  a  tenderness  in  his  manner  as 
he  spoke,  **  I  have  heard  you  sing,  and 

I  would 
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t  would  ^ve  worlds  to  know  the  author 
of  those  words."* 


He  had  taken  her  hand  between  both 
his  own/  and  Juliefs  heart  swelled 
within  her ;  but  mortification  and  jealous 
fears  usurped  the  place  of  the  brighter 
feelings  that  might  have  revelled  there, 
had  not  the  idea  come  to  her  imagina- 
tion, that  lord  Montresor  had  before 
seen  these  lines,  and  knew  them  to  be 
the  effusions  of  Marian  Lloyd.  Then 
why  did  he  seek  to  satisfy  and  admi- 
nister to  his  vanity,  by  making  her  de- 
clare the  authoress?  a  vanity  indeed 
only  pardonable  according  to  the  extent 
of  his  love. 

These  thoughts  passed  rapidly  ovet 
her  mind,  and  left  only  one  consoling 
feelu>g,  the  belief  that  lord  Montresor, 
knowing  the  lines  she  sung  to  be  Mari- 
an'Si  would  entirely  acquit  her  of  the 

D  2  shame 
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shame  of  a  too  tender  sensibility — ^would 
not  surmise  how  near  her  heart  was  coa- 
cemed  in  the  sentiments  she  uttered. 

She  raised  her  eyes,  and  essayed  to 
speak,  but,  unlike  the  eagle,  she  could 
not  gaze  upon  the  sun  that  shone  Upon 
her ;  and  on  meeting  his,  replete  with 
tenderness,  and  so  fondly  fixed  on  her, 
hers  again  sought  the  ground ;  and  she 
almost  doubted,  for  a  moment,  the  reali- 
ty  of  his  love  for  Marian.  The  thought 
was  dangerous — ^it  added  to  her  agita- 
tion, and  nearly  sinking  to  the  ground, 
her  quivering  lips,  and  tremulating  form, 
appeared  to  alarm  lord  Montresor. 

With  feelings  nearly  as  tumultuous 
as  her  own,  while  he  tendered  her  that 
support  her  subdued  state  rendered 
essential,  and  indeed  unable  to  resist^ 
he,  in  tones  that  would  have  carried 
conviction  to  a  heart  less  the  victim  of 

erroneous 
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erroneous  conclusions  than  that  of  the 
shrinking  girl  he  almost  clasped  in  his 
armS)  said-<— '*  Miss  Bouverie— Juliet, 
could  you  but  know  the  anxious  sus- 
pense you  keep  me  in ^Those  lines 

■  '       dare  I  believe  ?■    ■    This  agitation 
Beware  how  you  delude  me!    In 


mercy  speak!" 

*'  Leave  me,**  was  all  she  could  arti- 
culate. 

The  deadly  paleness  that  resumed  its 
station  on  the  cheek  a  blush  had  chased 
away,  and  the  continued  vibration  of 
her  gentle  form,  occasioned  to  lord  M on* 
trespr  a  total  revulsion  of  thought 

«  My  God!  you  are  ill  !**  he  fearfully 
uttered ;  "  very  ilL  You  must  not  re- 
main alone.  I  cannot — ^will  not  leave 
you.  Why  does  not  Mrs*  Bouverie— - 
Oh,  she  has  no  affectionate  feelings. 
Perhaps  Marian  Uoyd— — -'* 

b3  This 
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This  magic  name  at  <H)oe  aroused 
Juliet  from  the  dream  of  bliss  she  so 
weakly  had  permitted  to  take  possession 
of  her  heart  This  name  brought  back, 
as  by  enchantment,  all  her  real  misery 
before  her,  and  with  an  effort  she  Ux^ 
herself  firom  him. 

"  One  mcment;  Miss  Bouverie,^  he 
said,  detaining  her^  by  firmly  taking  her 
hand,  as  she  was  leaving  the  apartment, 
'*  one  word  before  we  part  I  must 
know  from  your  own  lips,  that  those 
lines  you  just  now  so  sweetly,  so  mourn* 
fully  uttered--—** 

Juliet  proudly  interrupted  him,  and 
steadying  her  voice,  she  said,  in  a  firm 
tone—**  Were  given  to  me,  my  lordj^ 
by  Marian  Lloyd,'' 


The  hand  that  so  ferdUy  bad  retained 
hers  suddenly  unclasped ;  the  eyes  that 
so  fondly  had  gazed,  flashing  with  aa 

angry 
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angry  quickness,  sought  the  ground. 
The  reproof  her  words  had  seemed  to 
contain  took  from  him  all  desire  of  de- 
taining her;  and  thus  freed  from  fur- 
ther oppositicHi,  she  quickly  left  the 
apartment. 


D  4  CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Ob !    —    —    —    now  for  tliee 

The  heart  for  which  tboo  bled'st  is  bleeding; 

Beveofe  ift  lost  in  aggnj.         Hebrew  MeUdm^. 


vr 

^  The  serpent  of  the  fieli^  bj  art 
And  spells,  is  won  from  banning  ^ 

But  that  which  coils  aroond  the  heart. 
Oh  I  who  hath  power  of  charmui^t 

^  It  will  not  Hst  to  wisdom'iB  lore. 

Nor  imi«c*8  Toice  can  lure  it ; 
Bot  there  it  stings  for  evennore 

The  soul  that  must  endure  it/^ 

Days  rolled  on,  and  Juliet  and  lord 
Montresor  were  thrown  constantly  to* 
gether.  Yet,  whilst  each  moment  drew 
her  more  closely  to  his  heart,  he  endea- 
voured to  see  her  only  in  the  light  of 
the  affianced  bride  of  colonel  Harewoodr 

she 
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she  him,  but  as  the  secret  lover  of  Marian 
Lloyd. 

This  reflection  enabled  her,  if  not  to 
master  her  feelings  at  least  to  conceal 
her  griefs.  Hope  was  now  extinct ;  her 
eyes  were  opened,  and  she  chid  herself 
for  her  former  fimcifiilness.-^^  Self-love 
has  led  me  on,"  she  siud ;  ^  self-love 
must  put  an  end  to  this  baneful  attach- 
ment; self-love  will  surely  lead  me  back 
in  search  of  my  former  happy  feelings." 

Yet  she  retired  to  weep  in  solitude^ 
to  prove  lord  Montresor  fitultless,  and 
herself  mistaken.  Nothing  was  further 
from  her  heart  than  complaint.  She 
had  no  one  to  accuse  but  herself — ^no- 
thing  to  deplore  but  the  fatality  that 
had  b-ought  them  together.  Yet  all 
her  sufferings  could  not  make  her  quar- 
rel with  days  she  never — ^no,  never  could 
£>rget,  and  never  should  see  again ;  yet, 

D  5  when 


when  tfaej  only  lived  in  har  reraemf^ 
branoe  unoondemned,  she  might  dwell 
on  their  brightest  moments — moments. 
that  oould  not  be  edipsed  even  by  the^ 
darkness  of  those  that  surrounded  thenu 

Nothing  now  Bemamed  but  to  eom^ 
mand  hersdf^  her  countenanoct  her  feeU 
ings,  her  words,  whilst  they  weie  to* 
gether.  It  was  hmg  since  she  had  heard 
fixmi  her  aunt.  What  we  wish  we  be* 
lieve ;  tfid  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
that  her  &ther  was  returning  to  hen 

She  now  anxiondy  expected  the  mo- 
ment when  their  separation  would  take 
place.  A  cold  shudder  at  the  idea  of 
leaving  him  passed  across  her  heart,  but 
joy  and  blissful  ecstacy  was  hers  when 
she  said — *'  But  I  shall  then  have  my 
father  r 

Tenaciously  she  avoided  every  possi^ 

bihty 
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hi&tj  oi  b^g  alone  with  him.  In  the 
morning  her  aunt's  footstep  on  the  stairs 
was  the  signal  that  she  might  also  de* 
scend  in  security.  In  the  day,  the  cere* 
mony  of  wrapping  the  Indian  shawl 
gracefully  around  her  was  the  warning 
that  departure  was  premeditated,  and 
she  then  was  the  first  to  quit  the  apart- 

She  hardly  trusted  herself  to  ask 
whether  lord  Montresor  perceived  the 
difference  of  her  conduct,  much  more 
to  seek  to  gain  the  intelligence  through 
her  eyes,  for  she  had  learned  to  distrust 
them ;  and  so  cautious  had  it  made  her, 
that  the  day  was  passed  without  thQ 
dangerous  indulgence  of  having  once 
looked  towards  him.  Yet  still  she  was 
alive  to  all  the  felicity  of  being  near 
him.  He  had  resumed  his  seat  by  her 
side  at  the  breakfast-table.  She  sat  op* 
posite  to  him  at  dinner.    She  heard  the 

d6  sound 
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sound  of  his  voice;  and  when  some- 
times he  would  read  aloud  to  her  aunt» 
as  she  trifled  with  the  golden  threads  of 
the  purse  that  she  was  finishing  for  him, 
her  ear  dwelt  enamoured  on  the  mel- 
lifluous sounds,  and  she  iH'eathed  not, 
moved  not,  till  he  ceased. 

Sometimes  she  &ncied  there  war  a 
point,  a  meaning  in  his  manner.  Some- 
times, hy  the  difference  in  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  she  believed  that  he  was  ren- 
dering deluding  words  more  marked,  by 
rather  addressing  them  to  herself.  Then, 
and  then  only,  she  would  rise,  and  em- 
ploy herself  at  the  &rthest  end  of  the 
apartment,  far  beyond  the  hearing  of  his 
words. 

These  were  the  tasks  she  imposed  on 
herself;  these  were  the  efibrts  that  ex- 
hausted her  strength,  that  embittered 
her  solitary  hours,  that  bathed  her  pil- 
low 
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k>w  with  tears.  Her  situation  was  s 
dangerous  one,  yet  she  sought  hot  to  be 
deceived  by  attentions  that  pointed  ta 
no  other  end  than  to  mislead ;  sought 
to  hide  an  affection  that  she  could  not 
but  feel  was  unproToked  barbarity  in 
him  to  attempt  to  betray.  Had  he  then 
read  the  secret  of  her  heart  ?  The  things 
she  trusted,  was  impossible.  No,  he 
could  not  know,  he  should  never  know 
the  weakness  she  was  guilty  of— should 
never  know  that  she  had  returned  him 
hve  for  polite  attentions — bve  for  comv 
mon  civility  —  love  for  every  trivia) 
gallantry  — -  hve  fat  even  the  commom 
usages  of  refined  hospitality. 

Lord  Montresor,  racked  by  all  the 
torments  of  uncertainty,  was  no  less  ai 
prey  to  misery  than  herself.  He  had, 
in  a  moment  of  deep  retrospection,  re- 
membered that  he  dated  his  loss  of  peace 
to  an  ambiguous  expression  of  Mr.  Bou* 

verie's^ 
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verie^fi.  He  tried  to  recdlect  the  exadt 
words ;  but  the  senae  only  had  struck 
upon  his  heart.  Why  not  at  once  ap- 
ply to  Mr.  J^uveiie  for  an  explanaticm  ? 

Theie  was  at  least  satisfaction  in  the 
thought ;  and  he  began  the  day  with  a 
fiilse  calnviessof  mind — an  attempt  at  re- 
signation to  the  worst  that  could  happen 
•i--^n  attempt  at  stemming  the  intoxica- 
tion he  dreaded  any  sudden  elati(m  of 
his  hopes  mi^ht  produce.  But  vaio: 
was  eyery  endeavour  at  making  the 
essay*  Twice  he  contrived  to  be  alone 
with  Mr.  Bouverie,  and  &iled.  He 
then  begged  admittance  into  his  dressr 
ing-room :  it  was  granted,  and  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Bouverie's  look  c^  inquiry  at 
this  unusual  demand,  he  merely  re^ 
i;ninded  him  that  they  were  €|3gaged  ta 
ride  together. 

BefijHre  their  retum^^^  he  was  resolved 

his 
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U&  fyte  $bould  at  least  1>e  decided  either 
one  way  or  the  other ;  but  Mr.  Bom  verie 
had  ft  peculiar  mode  of  fixisg  bis  looks 
intently  cm  the  persoo  who  addreeaed 
him — this,  in  the  present  imtanccr  waii 
insupportable;  and  lord  Mootresor  felt^ 
that  unless  he  could  contrive  to  keep 
his  friend  out  till  dusk,  then  only  could 
he  fearlessly  venture^  But  Mr.  Bouve-^ 
lie  had  letters  to  write.  The  air  was 
cold,  and  he  came  home  in  precisely  the* 
same  state  of  incertitude  in  which  he 
had  left  it. 

He  would  also  write;  it  was  the  best 
Dnode  of  attaining  the  desired  informa-- 
tion^  But  here  the  £ilse  pride  of  man 
iBterfered,  and  prevented  him.  What 
could  be  ask  that  would  not  expose,  the: 
whole  nature  of  his  own  sentiments,  and 
doom  them»  should  the  worst  of  his  con^ 
elusions  prove  just»  to  all  the  aggravai^ 
tiims  of  pity  ? 

This 
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This  scheme  then  was  at  an  end; 
next  Was  to  fly  the  castle;  but  when 
the  only  diann  left  in  life  consisted  in 
the  pleasure  of  being  near  JuUet,  when 
his  only  wish  for  the  morrow  was  that 
he  might  agam  behold  her,  he  could 
not  become  the  agent  of  his  own  des- 
truction ;  and  his  fortitude  extended  no 
&rther  than  the  forming  the  determina- 
tion— its  execution  was  beyond  his 
power. 

Yet  whilst  thus  loving  her  with  hi» 
whole  soul,  a  vindictive  feeling  still 
dung  about  his  heart ;  and  as  he  rather 
cherished  than  repressed  tlie  emotion, 
he  had  but  little  chance  of  losing  it- 
no,  it  still  dwelt  fresh  on  bis  memory, 
and  not  all  her  thousand  proofs  of  kind* 
ness  could  counterbalance  this  one  ^n* 
gle  deviation.  She  had  tampered  with 
his  most  sensitive  feelings  ci  pride ;  she 
had  tre|i^  the  murmurings  of  his  heart 

with 
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with  a  fearless  contempt,  and  had  thrown 
the  disjointed  fragments  before  him.— 
**  I  cannot  have  loved  her  so  much  since,** 
he  said,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time 
to  take  the  fact  for  granted,  *'  I  cannot 
have  loved  her  so  much  since  —  it  is 
out  of  the  nature  of  things. 

**  Yet  whilst  he  swore  to  lore  her  never. 
Still  he  loved  her  more  than  ever.*' 

He  had  a  restless  desire  to  again  hear 
ha:  sing;  and  he  never  looked  towards  the 
harp,  but  in  fancy  he  also  saw  her  sweet 
figure,  such  as  he  had  there  seen  it,  on  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  night ;  but  no  one 
in  the  family  seemed  aware  of  her  powers 
but  himself,  and  he  found  that  to  an 
ambushed  attack  he  must  alone  look  fhr 
success  in  his  wishes.  For  this  end  he 
would  select  triM,  with  an  earnest  re* 
quest  to  Mrs.  Bouverie  that  he  might 

hew  them. 

«  Spoiled^ 
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i 

ft 

''  Spoiled,  I  suppose,"  she  would  qui(&« 
ly  add,  *'  for  what  can  our  two  voices 
alone  achieve?  and  as  to  supposing 
JBouverie  will  do  any  thing  to  make 
himself  at  all  fascinating,  is  perfect  mad* 
ness.  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  see 
him  dance.  But  we  will  sing  this  duet, 
if  you  like — *  M^aimeras-tu  V  ^c. 


With  expectations  rather  impaired, 
he  would  then  ask  but  for  one  duet  on 
the  harp  and  piancfiMrte. 

It  was  granted-— JuUet,  without  bed* 
tation,  seated  herself  at  the  pianc^orUf 
and  his  chance  was  gone^ 

Day  still  succeeded  to  day,  each  vary* 
ing  in  the  pleasures,  the  pains,  the  hope% 
the  fears,  that  every  revolving  hour  pro^ 
duced.  The  nights  onAj  were  the  same, 
for  then  the  sleepless  poUow  proved  that 
all  was  faUadous^  futile,  visionary,  and 

unavailii^; 
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unavailing ;  and  in  the  vacillancy  df  his 
feelings  lord  Montresor  wrote  thus  to 
an  old  and  valued  friend  :-^ 


••It is  for jrour gho&tly advioe 
that  I  write,  my  good  general-^ oil 
vhat  point  I  almost  fear  to  liy,  lun 
deed,  whilst  I  ask  it,  I  know  mort  olear« 
ly  the  road  I  ov^t  to  pursue,  and  in 
fancy  hear  your  favourite  preqept— 
'  rdy  on  your  own  judgment:  Thia 
is  certainly  a  most  useful  caveat  ^amst 
doing  what  we  naay  afterwards  repent 
of;  md  as  you  have  also  told  me^  that 
'  ve  only  seek  advice  when  we  would 
get  rid  of  a  moiety  of  the  blame  attwd^ 
snt  on  a  foolish  action,'  I  fear  I  have 
httle  hopes  of  your  taking  aa  yourself 
to  lessen  my  re^nsiblllty.  Indeed^ 
let  ui  try  all  the  subteiliigea  »  our 
IKWer,  we  are  still  b&  aooountable  for 
9Mr  own  aetioas;  but  whilst  the  tree: 

of 
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of  knowledge,  of  good  and  evil,  is  still 
growing,  still  tempting  us  with  forbid- 
den firuit,  how  little  are  we  to  be  trusts 
ed!  how  frequent  is  it,  that  from 
choice  we  take  the  bad !  And  can  you 
then  blame  me  if  I  dare  not  trust  the 
dictates  of  a  heart  whose  foolish  fiuicies 
we  teacUhig  me  discontent,  envy,  and 
injustice?  Yes,  my  dear  general,  in 
3rour  hands  I  place  the  welfare  of  this 
restless  tenant  of  my  bosom.  It  has 
become  too  rebellious  for  self-oontrol ; 
therefore  to  you,  who  have  guided  it 
through  an  the  labyrinth  of  dissipation, 
and  with  more  than  paternal  care  have 
diielded  it  from  irredeemable  ill-— to  you 
do  I  look  for  relief. 

**You  have  long  known  my  situa* 
tion  in  regard  to  Marian  Lloyd;  and  I 
believe  the  name  of  Juliet  Bouverie  has 
too  often  appeared  in  my  letters  to  you, 
for  you  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  my 
^*^  sentiments 
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sentiments  towards  her.  But  it  is  a 
wajrward  heart  that  she  has  crept  intcv^ 
wayward  I  say,  for  not  content  with 
knowing  and  feeling  the  beautiful  Ma- 
dan  Lloyd's  love  might  be  my  own,  I 
seek  with  a  restless  impatience  to  gain 
an  interest  in  that  bosom^  virtuously 
shut  against  me  by  the  presence  of  an- 
other. From  a  perverted  source  evil 
must  flow.  With  unauthorized  perspi- 
cuity I  now  analyse  every  movement 
of  poor  Marian's  soul,  and  endeavour  in 
its  defects  to  find  reason  for  the  empire 
of  feeling  the  gentle  Juliet  has  so  strong- 
ly gained  over  me.  I  have  proceeded, 
far  in  this  system  of  analysation,  and 
the  result  is,  that  the  singleness  of  heart, 
the  passionate  love  of  virtue,  the  in- 
herent dignity  of  soul,  all  vanish  be- 
fore this  microscopic  scrutiny,  and  this 
Marian  Lloyd  is  not  the  Marian  Lloyd 
I  once  knew.  Yes,  that  sincerity,  that 
honest  plainness,  she  once  appeared  to 

possess, 
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possess^  proceeds^  as  you  once  hinted, 
only  from  an  igncmuice  <^  contral.  But 
this  is  not  my  only  quarrd  against  her. 
You  know  how  beautiful  she  is,  for  you 
have  seen  her,  and  seen  her  when  that 
beauty  was  heightened,  chastened  by 
the  dignity  and  propriety  of  manners 
that  seemed  to  bespeak  the  innocence 
of  her  heart  Should  you  then  recog- 
nize her  in  the  character  of  a  fashion- 
able coquette?  would  piquant  levity, 
whimsical  frivolity,  ill-timed  caprice, 
eyer  recall  to  your  mind  the  recolleo- 
tion  of  Marian  Lloyd?  Oh,  no,  my 
friend,  you  never  would  identify  her 
former  self,  in  the  flippant  flirting  girl 
she  has  now  become.  Yet,  were  I  to 
attack  her  virtuous  principles,  I  believe 
I  should  do  her  wrong  (and  you  know 
how  sceptical  we  men  are  in  these 
points)— I  conceive  them  firm  and  un- 
shaken; but  that  enthusiastic  love  of 
virtue  that  glowed  in  her  every  fine 
feature;  and  beamed  in  the  splendour 

of 
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of  her  eyes,  is  gone.  Why  had  my 
mother  not  lived,  if  only  to  save  this 
lovely  young  creature  firom  folly !  No 
one  possessed  such  influence  over  her, 
and  her  devotion  to  her  was  unbounded. 
In  all  good  deeds  she  identified  lady 
Montresor,  and  worshipped  the  attri- 
butes for  the  sake  of  the  deity.  Poor 
Marian !  she  did  love  my  mother,  and 
that  was  the  attraction  that  drew  me 
towards  her.  Alas,  dear  sir !  ought  not 
this  remembrance  to  keep  me  to  her 
still?  Yet  how  can  I  love  her — how 
can  I  respect  her  (and  the  one  cannot 
be  without  the  latter),  seeing  her  as  1 
do  ?  Can  I  voluntarily  entrust  my  all 
in  the  keeping  of  one  I  cannot  but 
condemn — one  who  has  frittered  away 
the  dignity  of  mind  that  I  had  imagined 
was  hers  genuinely  and  inherently — one 
that  I  have  heard  stoop  to  profess  senti- 
ments I  knew  were  not  her  own — one 
that  I  have  seen  merely  court  atten- 
tions, 
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tions»  for  the  equally-mean  purpose  of 
exdting  jealous  alarms  in  that  breast 
not  even  worthy  of  her?  Oh,myfiiend! 
it  was  a  degenerate  feeling^  that  could 
prompt  Marian  to  seek  to  owe  to  that 
passion  attentions  my  affections  gave  her 
not;  and  I  have  felt  a  sickly  disgust 
the  reflection  could  not  but  produce, 
when  it  has  been  evident  the  attention 
it  was  she  sought,  not  the  affection. 

« 
^  This  suspidous  scrutiny  has  not 
solely  been  directed  against  Marian* 
Juliet^  and  my  heart  beats  rapidly  as  I 
write  her  name,  has  equally  been  the  ob- 
ject of  my  minute  consideration.  Butob, 
sir,  her  feelings  are  nearly  rendered  im- 
pervious to  my  view,  by  a  diffidence  that 
shrinks  from  all  observation ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  that  I,  whom  mostly 
she  avoids,  can  form  any  accurate  idea 
of  her  mind  and  feelings.  Circum- 
stances over  which  her  retiring  nature 

has 
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has  no  oontrol  are  my  only  guides^  and 
then  it  is  that  her  perfections  stand  con- 
fessed ;  then  it  is  that  I  find  out  why  I 
love  her;  then  it  is  that  my  soul  ac- 
knowledges its  worship. 

**  Oh,  what  a  pitiful  passion  is  love ! 
how  grovelling  are  the  sentiments  of 
which  it  is  composed,  that  unsought, 
unthanked,  unrequited,  it  should  un- 
diminished live  on !  I  have  been  piqued 
to  my  very  soul — I  have  been  mor- 
tified, humbled,  and  slighted — I  have 
exposed  sentiments  that  have  been 
scorned,  rejected,  and  despised ;  yet  still, 
still  do  I  love,  devotedly,  eternally. 
Where  is  then  the  pride  you  have 
taught  me  to  guard  against  ?  I  have  it 
not — ^it  is  gone — ^lost,  all  smothered  in 
the  fervency  of  my  devotion.  I  am  in  - 
deed  an  altered  being,  scarcely  recog- 
nising myself,  yet  obstinate  in  misery ; 
and  worlds  would  not  tempt  me  to  en- 

voL.  III.  E  deavour 
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deavoor  to  overcome  tins  border  of 
the  soo).  I  ean  see  no  happiness  in  the 
future— ^the  pvesent  alone  it  mitie.  I 
ta«te  Measure  cnlj  as  it  is  reflected  fiom 
Juliet ;  I  appreciate  fortune  ixAj  as  she 
partakes  it  with  me.  What  had  I  done 
to  deserve  the  blessing  of  fivi^  ^ 
months  wi<^  her  under  my  own  roof? 
I  knew  her  not  when  I  made  the  offer 
to  my  fnend-^I  knew  her  not»  I  dream- 
ed not  of  bUss,  whdn  I  resoHed  on  Tisit- 
ing  Wales.  Yes,  contradictory  as  it  may 
seem,  I  still  can  talk  of  bliss,  can  shake 
my  chains,  and  say,  I  karre  been  happy. 

''  There  are  kindi>ed  hearts,  my  fH^id, 
yet  chance  and  (fistance  will  divide  those 
who  would  have  loved  each  other 
throughout  a  long^--4ong  Hfe.  Pi  is  a 
pkasore  to  me  to  think,  that  had  we 
but  met  sooner,  Juliet  in  me  might  have 
rested  ber  brightest  bodies  of  hsppimss 
-^in  me  mig^  have  reposed  a  passion 

fervid 
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fervid  as  the  one  that  now  bums  within 
my  bosom,  solitarily -^  unpitied.  But 
no,  die  18 — she  must  be  incapable  of  feel- 
ing. In  many  instances  she  has  evinced 
the  most  mortifying  indi£Perence ;  and 
though  apparently  sensitive,  she  is,  I 
assert,  in  reality  unfeeling.  Yes,  the 
delicacy  of  her  manner,  which  has  struck 
my  soul  with  the  warmest  admiration, 
proceeds  only  from  the  coldness  of  her 
own;  that  mild  forbearance  of  temper, 
those  retiring  manners,  that  indifierence 
to  admiration,  neither  instigated  by  ca- 
price or  idleness,  must  be  the  result  of 
constitutional  insensibility;  and  you 
have  only  to  grieve  that  so  fair,  so  dear 
a  soul  should  be  under  the  chilling 
thraldom  of  apathy. 

^  I  have  read  over  what  I  have  just 
.written,  and  I  ought  to  blot  out  every 
word  of  it.  But  trust  not  to  the  paint- 
ing of  a  disappointed  wreteh,  who  has  not 

E  2  even 
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even  sufficient  strength  of  mind  left  to 
acknowledge  the  propriety  of  the  suffer- 
ings inflicted  on  him.  What  ought  I  to 
expect  from  one  who  may  soon  be  the 
wife  of  another?  Nothing,  nothing 
but  pity,  and  that  I  claim  not.  Yet  let 
me  render  her  justice;  let  me  teach  you 
to  forget  that  of  which  I  have  accused 
her;  but  could  you  see  her  beautiful 
countenance,  illumined  with  enthusiasm 
at  the  relation  of  a  noble  act,  or  see 
her  trembling,  weeping,  at  a  tale  of  sor- 
row, you  would  then  find  how  much 
disappointed  feelings  have  had  to  do 
with  it  Yes,  I  am  disappointed,  heart- 
wrung  ;  and  in  my  torments  could  al- 
most wish  her  to  be  the  character  I  have 
designated.  Yet,  when  I  have  sudden- 
ly found  myself  the  object  of  her  re- 
gards, and  met  the  glance  of  her  eye, 
brilliant,  yet  tender,  had  I  yielded  to 
impulse,  I  should  have  clasped  her  in 
my  arms,  and  blessed  her  for  the  atten- 
tion 
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tion  she  only  spared  me  from  another : 
but  let  that  other  come  and  claim  his 
own ;  let  those  dear  accents  that  haunt 
me  when  in  solitude,  that  thrill  over 
my  soul  when  in  society,  be  ever  es- 
tranged fix>m  my  ear  —  I  can,  I  wiU 
bear  it»  without  betraying  the  slightest 
movement  of  that  withered  heart,  whose 
latest  emotion  will  be  a  sigh  to  her  dear 
remembrance.  Heaven  send  she  may 
be  happy !  Mine  are  not  jealous  feel- 
ings— ^it  is  the  soul-sickening  sorrow  of 
r^ret  that  clings  about  me.  *  Jealousy 
inspires  the  thirst  of  vengeande ;  regret 
inspires  only  the  wish  to  die.' 

**  I  began  this  letter,  my  dear  gene> 
nd,  by  solidting  your  advice.  I  con- 
dude  it:  with  an  appeal  to  your  com- 
miseration. I  want  no  advice — I  seek 
none.  Strength  and  courage  are  alone 
required  of  me  to  bear  up  against  a  woe 
that  has  no  limits,  no  end,  no  cessation. 

£  8«  Is 
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Is  mine  a  heart  to  be  offered  to  Markn  ? 
Can  I  act  up  to  sentiments  too  siiddefi- 
ly  formed  —  too  easily  forgotten  ?  Has 
she  too  oeased  to  remember  them^  there- 
by justifying  me ;  or  is  my  defdksatiiQai 
the  aeting  spHng  for  he»  ?  I  am  waary 
with  conjecture,  and  sbaU  impatienl^ 
await  your  ideas  vpw  the  subject. 


*'  MY  DEA&  BOY, 

*'  Your  letter,  and  aspersion 
M.  Si  arrived  by  the  same  post;  am  en^ 
gaged  in  dedpheribg  the  latteT'-^youn 
more  difficult  task.  The  sex  have  puz- 
aled  wiser  heada  than  3roiir8.  High' 
Jiyer  will  kidt  herself  out  of  her  h  wness 
soon ;  but  decide  nothing  hastily^  and 
tben  act  more  from  your  judgment 
tbu  firom  your  feelings. 

'*  Adieu,  aweet  Romeo, 

'*  Ever  yottiis^ 
•*  Hugh  Fierrepont. 

••  P.  a 
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"  P.  8.  The  Koran  you  sent  me  ia 
installed  in  my  museum.  Have  named 
my  little  demure-looking  Arabian  Ju- 
Uet.^ 


K  4  CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  paasioh  of  love  is  one  of  the  strongest  which  reigns 
in  the  human  breast,  and  its  influence  is  durable  as 
well  as  powerful.  Sometimes  its  empire  is  gentle^ 
and  sometimes  terrible.  Here  it  comes  attended  bj 
the  graces  and  the  pleasures ;  there  it  is  followed  by 
jealousy  and  despair. 


Until  some  sentiment  be  felt  and  admitted,  which  can 
excite  attention  as  much  as  the  passion  which  ought 
to  be  coerced,  that  passion  will  continue  to  usurp  the 
dominion  of  the  mind,  and  will  guide  its  Tictims 
through  a  miserable  existence,  in  spite  of  the  admoni- 
tions of  wisdom^  and  the  precept  of  Tirtue. 

Dkuvmono's  4cademiaU  Queitunu. 

''  I  N£V£R  saw  any  creature  so  changed 
as  Montresor,"  said  Mrs.  Bouverie,  one 
morning,  across  the  tahle,  to  Juliet,  fol- 
lowing him  at  the  same  time  with  her 
eyes,  as  he  quitted  the  apartment ;  '*  he 
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is  not  the  same  being  he  was  when  he 
first  came  to  this  place.  They  say  the 
country  is  the  birthplace  of  new  ideas ; 
but  they  must  have  meant  sheep,  pigs, 
and  poultry,  for  I  never  saw  that  it  was 
productive  of  any  thing  else ;  and  this 
translation  to  the  moody,  of  all  that 
was  delightful,  still  tends  more  strongly 
to  confirm  my  argument.  But,**  and  an 
arch  smile  played  over  her  countenance 
as  she  spoke,  *'  did  I  want  another  proof 
of  what  I  say,  mademoiselle  Juliets  pale 
dbeek  and  cui  bono  manner,  would  sup- 
ply no  very  contemptible  auxiliary  in 
the  support  of  my  cause.  Now  do  not 
blush  so  at  being  discovered,  nor  trem^ 
ble,  and  again  turn  to  the  tell-tale  hue 
that  has  betrayed  you.  I  will  keep  your 
confidence ;  yet  pray  give  me  credit  for 
my  penetration,  and  do  not  think  that 
I  was  ever  deceived  by  your  romantic 
profesMons.  —  Love  the  country !  I 
knew  it  was  altogether  impossible." 

£  5  Juliet 


Juttek  breathed  ogsin;  afe  had  thud- 
ad  every  thing  fiom  her  auei^  attbok, 
the  purport  of  which  die  had  Bot  andep^ 
stoad ;  and  ehe  was  akme  aensibAe  of  the 
miflery  of  har  aeeret  be&i^  uiMRpeetedljr 
in  the  keeping  of  liiother.  The  chiilsi 
hload  that  bad  oardled  tfiwugh  her 
veiiM  now  rushed  back  with  a  thankfid 
emotion  to  her  heart.  One  moment 
more  of  teniUe  auspdase  woaM  hate 
seen  her  crauebed  oa  ker  klwea  be£xe 
her  attnt^*^w0iild  have  heard  her  tneha 
oanfetiion  of  every  foelillgoflMr  toettt 
«^would  have  fiMind  her  a  aitppliant  flnr 
her  alenee  and  oompassion.  Slw  was 
grateful  in  bei^gapated  all  iMs,  and  her 
aunt  ooniimied*- 

''  It  WAS  ^qinte  amanng  to  me  tb  haar 
your  ^^iMte.  I  6b  hot  Imolrwhak  ym 
were  not  to  da  Bari^y*s  wafts  ipere 
nothing  to  the  ones  that  you  weaa  ta 
take.     Am^  Cee^  Mt  %d  hnoiv   4br 

economy 
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W>nQmy  «f  Us  own  mind  better!  h^ 
I  tluofct  4t  leart  naSgbt  liaiF«  guessed 
tibpt  it  wm  too  brte  isi  the  day  for  him 
tp  i^dii^te  his  talente  for  the  country ; 
^  tike  young  lusid  9iUy  children^  you 
credited  not  a  word  I  ttttered»  hxA  pitied 
the  su|)te€»eft9  th»t  dictetod  if^ 

JKutiet  lai^^M^  «4  her  Aiwit'^  fiepoimts 
wd  her  mind  natuially  reverting  jbo  the 
di£Perence  of  her  present  appearanee  It^ 
thttt  when  abe  had  lirst  bebdd  jber,  &^e 
3sid^<'  B\kt  you  aX  leeat,  Mrs.  Spimerie^ 
hav;e  eawis  tio  bleps  itP  powers.^ 

**  1 14e8s  its  pow^e^ !''  witb  j«9^gned 
astwishment  excteimed  hi9r  «unt,  ''  I 
Uess  its  p^werS'^the  powepn  of  the 
oountiy!  And  pray  for  what?  For 
p^UAwg  me  into  41  isynoope  the  lirst  tiv^ 
mom^is  I  was  here,  I  suppose!  And 
notwll^tEinding  I  did  coodesemd  t9 
com^  out  <^  it  isolely  Jhr  hifi  pqeseiwa- 
tian,  I  am  to  Uess  irt  for  displaying  to 
me  lood  Aftontosspr  gradiiii%  ^voki^g  ^ 

£  6  victim 
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victim  to  the  same  malady,  mcdgri  all 
my  efforts  towards  its  prevention.  I 
guess  the  next  thing  be  will  do^  will  be 
to  grow  totally  weary  of  it  and  go;  and 
then  what  is  to  become  of  us  ?  what  am 
I  then  to  bless  it  for  ?*• 

"What  indeed!"  in  desponding  ac- 
cents murmured  Juliet,  as  the  frightful 
idea  for  the  first  time  burst  upon  her 
mind. 

**  I  can  only  wonder,"  continued  Mrs. 
Bouverie,  *'  that  he  has  stayed  here  so 
long ;  for  if  the  being  in  London  is  not 
quite  fashionable  just  now,  there  are 
other  places  where  you  may  shew  your- 
self in — Brighton  or  Bath,  for  instance. 
I  was  at  both  last  year."  Here  she 
sighed  deejJfy.  '*  Happy,  happy  times ! 
But  then  the  society  of  Comwallis  alone 
was  sufficient  to  make  any  place  plea- 
sant. I  never  knew  a  creature  so  sought 
after.  Yet  some  part  of  every  day  we 
were  sure  to  have  him»  whi^h  was  not 

a  little 
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a  little  flattering  to  one^s  vanity.  Nay, 
even  when  he  was  endeavouring  to 
make  the  sorry  for  his  old  stick  of  an 
unde,  who  left  him  all  the  money^  he 
never  failed  coming,  as  he  said,  to  be 
cheered  by  my  conversation.  Indeed 
the  creature  is  like  Falstaff,  *  not  only 
witty  himself,  but  the  cause  of  it  in 
others ;'  and  I  only  wish  that  I  could 
recollect  half  the  droll  things  he  used 
to  make  me  say.  And  then  he  is  such 
an  irresistiUe  quizzer,  no  one  is  safe 
within  a  mile  of  him.  Oh,  what  hvppy 
eveQiqgs  he  has  made  me  pass!  and 
how  mad  he  has  made  the  wdUftord&rSf- 
in  not.  daubing  with  their  simpering 
daughters !  Oh,  the  frowhs  I  have  had 
to  endure,  merely  because  he  preferred 
remaining  by  my  side !- — as  if  I  could 
help  it,  you  know ;  but  that  is  the  worst 
of  Brighton,  the  girls  'are  there  so  drti- 
dng  mad,  that  if  you  deprive  them  of  a 
partner,  your  character  is  not  safe*  in 

their 
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thrir  haads;  yet  I  con  nm  thew  are 
pfent|rtD  be  lMd«~tiro  regkneiito  always 
qfmxkaed  timte.  Indeed  I  must  say, 
if  fu^^aw  iifiaald  reocncflefue  te  bcmg 
afcpoat  6hb  Londoq^  k  would  be  Brigii- 
1ml  What  am  be  wobb  gay  tbon  1^ 
Maiiiie  Parade  of  a  fine  day?  every 
body  there  tkat  you  wish  to  em,  or  if 
Ihey  are  not,  you  one  aare  to  find  Hbem 
iDnagittg  tA  Ae  dandy  cx>naer,  by  Do- 
ittddfloii'&  it  was^fasre  I  last  «aw  Cern- 
waflis:;  be  etopped  the  carnage  as  we 
wwe  leandng  it  for  London ;  be  held 
mjr  hand  until  the  last  moment  I 
aUft  xgf  if  I  fluflfc  of  it  much  lenger. 
What  amst  lie  harre  thou^t  when  he 
wient  io  London,  to  iind  ug  not  tibese! 

**  Ohy  M^  ^"m  tjb»  boui^iand  Ivickleu  was  tU^  Mf^ 
When  firet  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  wMy," 

Oveaoeaae  with  llie  eeooUeeliMis  of 
tbMe^pa*  jktmatea,  abe  seened  lost  to 
wof  lareamt  olgeBt;   and  Juliet  mm 

left 


Irt  Iib«rtf1xi  indulge  in  bar  omi^sad 
thoHgbte.  It  Wi»  ^nmge  ll»t  '^  ifAto 
ImmI  lodked  an  a  retnwA  ft^m  tAie  ctttfe 
«s  tiie  ^nlf  diffiiee  of  regaltdng  lier  1ot/l 
imp]^Mi»  should  twn  witk  4ietA  ^eom 
ijbm  bare  iden  that  loud  iMEoiiftreBor  lughft 
iMtre  it  before  her;  itid  ijhe  flew  ix>  Iftie 
MKtttde  <of  <Aie  UbNury,  to  indulge  ffi 
«MdiitttiMl  raminatlom.  F^kn  of 
aitermptign  <£»  «he  bftd  «eM  k>i€ 
Mtontresw  ami  her  undte  leave  the  eai^ 
^  on  hcmeback),  i^e  drew  het  cihfifir 
BMT  tbe  fire,  4ind  wilftiotft  «ttiy  ^tttein)^ 
on  tMr  part;  to  control  HiMi,  tear& 
ooumd  eatih  cfAnet  doim  ber  tlieekd. 
But  it  man  not  alone  for  lx>rd  'Stontresor 
that  she  wept — ani^ietf  'and  nervoM 
fears  respecting  her  father  had  thdr 
ahflre  ill 'eaMb^g  tears,  mlMk  fihe  gladly 
Ind  49nthisly  to  the  ttpprefaeM^ons  Ae 
entetftatneft  <eoii«eming  her  Absent  pa- 


It 
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It  was  long  sinoe  she  bad  received 
any  accounts ;  and  though  the  last  were 
erery  thing  that  she  could  wish,  there 
had  been  much  time  for  many  changes 
to  have  taken  place  since;  but  Ow«i 
was  gone  to  the  post*town  for  letters, 
and  with  fervently-lHreathed  hopes  that 
he  would  bring  her  good  news,  she 
endeavoured  to  turn  her  thoughts  into 
ft^.gay^  channel.  But  where  was  hasj^ 
piness  for  her?  Not  in  bar  heart's 
affections  —  they  had  cheated  her  into 
the  weakness  of  loving  the  being 
who  returned  not  her  love;  not  in 
anticipating  the  fujkure,  fw  hopeless 
as  was  her  love,  she  felt  that  it  could 
end  but  with  her  life. 

In  the  idea  that  she  heard  some  one 
approaching  the  room,  she  turned  her 
chair  round  to  the  taUe,  and  opened  a 
large  book  that  lay  near,  from  the  hope 
that  sedng  her  apparently  aigaged  in 

study. 
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study,  whoever  it  might  be  would  not 
remain  to  interrupt  her. 

Between  the  pages  of  the  book  she 
had  spread  before  her,  was  an  open  let- 
ter, and  the  largeness  and  peculiarity  of 
the  handwriting  fixed  her  attention  to- 
wards it.  No  one  entered  the  room; 
and  her  eyes  had  glanced  through  the 
contents  of  the  general's  reply  to  lord 
Montresor,  before  reflection  had  warned 
her  that  a  wrong  construction  might  be 
put  upon  the  action.  That  it  in  any 
way  alluded  to  herself  was  a  drcum- 
stance  she  never  dreamed  of;  and  though 
she  had  felt  some  interest  as  the  name 
of  Juliet  glanced  upon  her  eye,  the  bare 
mention  of  the  Arabian  prevented  her, 
even  for  an  instant,  associating  herself 
with  it. 

>  f  • 

At  this  m(Hnent  the  door  opened,  and 
lord  Montresor  entered.    He  started  on 

perceiving 
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peroeiviiig  ber^  aaid  she  tliought  his 
eyes  glanced  from  her  towards  the  kt^ 
ter,  which  still  lay  open  before  her. 

Awajre  that  some  apcdogy  W9»  neo^^ 
lary,  she  took  it  fiow  the  book,  b^ld  it 
towaixte  bini»  and  explaoied  tbe  aed* 
dent  that  had  made  h^  acqpaiqted  witb 
its  oonteDtCi* 

He  now  a{qptai«d  fw  ibe  first  tidie 
to  have  seen  it;  and  taking  it  from  ha 
band,  said,  with  much  confusion,  wlujrt 
his  eye  at  the  same  time  eagedy  g^bnoed 
ovier  it«^''  And  what»  teU  m^  Mm 
Bouveri^  wb^  has  it  imveUed  to 
you?** 

A  smile  passed  over  ber  ceuntenaneB^ 

and  a  silence  ensued ;  for  she  knew  wot 
what  to  reply  to  that  whidi  seemed  to 
ber  so  muieb  unneosfisarv 


'I  iir.:-'^r  <;;,,; 


In 


In  biMthleiB  ^Kpectanef  however 
kvd  M ontiesor  seemed  ta  wait ;  and  Ms 
eye  again  ran  oyer  the  iMter,  as  in  an 
anxious  tone  he  exdahned  once  more — 
^  Tell  me^  I  implore  you,  tell  me  what 
knowledge  have  you  gleaned  from  find- 
ing this  letter?'' 

The  mischievous  smile  again  brighten- 
ed the  featuws  of  Juliet,  and  she  cast 
^bwfi  her  laughing  eyes,  as  she  ardily 
Mptied  to  his  €[ues1ion ->i^  **  That  you, 
my  lord,  can  leave  precious  manuscripts 
idx>ut  as  unwittingly  as  myself.*" 

liord  Montresor  understood  the  dlu« 
rfon,  and  returned  her  smile ;  but  there 
was  so  much  of  wounded  feeling  ex- 
fiHsssed  in  it,  that  it  not  only  checked 
hers,  that  was  even  then  playing  round 
her  ifimpled  mmrth,  but  made  her  at 
Ae  same  time  lament  the  having  called 
it  ftrth. 

"  Forgive 
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**  Forgive  my  trifling,  lord  Montre- 
sor/*  she  said ;  **  indeed  it  is  quite  un- 
seasonable ;  for  I  am  taught  by  your 
discomposure  how  much  more  I  ought 
to  have  felt,  whan  I  consider  the  wide 
distinction  between  our  offences.  You 
have  merely  exposed,  by  negligence,  an 
unintelligibly  record  of  your  friend's 
stud ;  I,  the  sacred  feelings  of  the  heart 
But  I  trust  and  hope,"  she  continued, 
^'  those  feelings  are  long  ere  this  foigot- 
ten — ^feelings  which,  though  they  met 
with  no  reciprocal  ones  from  me,  yet 
excited  much  more  of  compassion  than 
you  are  willing  to  give  me  credit  for,** 

**  Compassion,  Miss  Bouverie,"  haugh- 
tily interrupted  lord  Mpntresor,  ''  was 
not  the  sentiment  those  lines  were  meant 
to  excite;*'  then  added,  sarcastically, 
'^  but  your  wishes  cannot  but  be  pro- 
pitious. Those  feelings,  I  am  proud  to 
tell  you,  are  forgotten,  withered,  perish- 
ed, by  a  consistent,  cold  unkindness  of 

manner. 
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manner,  *  that  would  repulse  even  more 
sanguine  hearts  than "" 

^  You  have  letters  for  me,  my  unde, 
I  know  you  have,"  anxiously  interrupt- 
ed Juliet,  impatiently  flying  across  the 
room  to  Mr.  Bouverie,  as  he  entered. 
"  Nay,  do  not  hide^them  from  me,**  she 
continued,  playfully  peeping  after  them, 
for  he  had  placed  his  hands  behind  him. 
*'  Do,  dear  sir,  let  me  have  them !  I 
see  the  comers  of  one  in  your  hand; 
indeed  I  do.  Pray  do  not  tantalize 
me!" 

••  The  post  is  not ^There  are  no 

letters,  Juliet ;  this  is  only  one  for  lord 
Montresor,  I  believe." 

Juliet  in  a  moment  released  the  hand 
which  she  had  been  endeavouring  with 
all  her  power  to  unclose,  and  for  the 
first  time  raised:  her  eyes  to  her  uncle's 
countenance.  It  answered  but  too  well' 
to  the  agonized  tone  of  voice  which  he 

had 
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of  death ;  md  lord  Montresor  bore  her 
slowly  along,  that  he  might  lengthen 
th^  time  of  gazing  on  the  featm^  of 
the  dearly-loved  beii^  he  fondly  cradled 
in  his  arms. 

On  reaching  her  dressing-room»  and 
placing  his  beauteous  burden  on  a  sofa, 
he  began  anxiously  to  await  the  appear- 
ance of  Mrs.  Watkins,  whilst  on  his 
knees,  by  her  side,  he  fervently  prayed 
to  Heaven  to  ^pare  the  blessed  girl  be- 
fore him. 

In  her  fall  the  combs  had  escaped 
from  her  hair,  and  as  he  gathered  up 
the  long  glossy  tresses  that  hung  on 
the  ground,  he  pressed  them  to  his 
bei^ting  heart — to  his  lips, 

.Fearful  Qf  leaving  her  himself    to 
ha^n  Mrs.  Watkins  with  restoratives, 
y<(^t  considering  that  something  immedi- 
ately 
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ately  should  be  done  towards  recalling 
her  to  life,  he  took  one  of  her  hands  be- 
tween his  own,  and  by  forcibly  rubbing 
its  palm,  endeavoured  to  awaken  her  to 
some  signs  of  existence.  It  had  the  de- 
fflred  effect,  and  the  little  hand  he  held 
clasped  round  his  with  convulsive  firm- 
ness, whilst  for  a  moment  unclosing  her 
eyes,  she  faintly  said,  with  the  painful 
eflfort  of  one  speaking  in  sleep — *'  Oh, 
it  is  you,  lord  Montresor;  I  thought 


» 


•*  Poor  little  orphan  !"  he  softly  mur- 
mured, thankful  almost  for  the  re- 
lapse that  yet  a  longer  time  spared  her 
from  the  knowledge  of  her  woes.  Her 
hand  still  held  his,  and  by  its  close  pres- 
sure seemed  to  appeal  to  every  tender 
feeling  of  his  soul — it  was  too  much  for 
him  to  bear. — "  Poor  little  orphan !"  he 
again  affectionately  repeated,  as  laying 
his  burning  cheek  to  hers,  so  death-like 
cold,  he  sobbed  and  wept  like  a  child. 

VOL.  IIL  F  But 
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But  this  emotion  was  not  long  to  be 
indulged :  Mrs.  Watkins's  voice  sound- 
ed in  the  gallery,  and  with  one  fervid 
kiss  on  the  hand  he  gently  disengaged 
himself  from,  he  undid  the  fastening, 
and  departed  through  the  door  tbat  led 
to  the  library.  Mr.  Boviverie  had  quit- 
ted it :  instinctively  his  eyes  re^d  on 
the  spot  where  Juliet  h^d  fallen,  and 
nw^r,  through  a  long  coui:sje  of  yeais, 
did  he  ever  enter  th^t  room,  without 
his  eyes  immediately  glancing  towards 
the  place.  Her  large  tortoiseshell  comb 
still  lay  on  the  ground,  and  by  its  side 
a  little  gold  French  cross  that  had  come 
unlinked  from  her  neck ;  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation,  but  winding  its 
long  chain  round  hi;s  wrist,  hid  it  from 
evfery  eye,  and  breathed  a  vow  never  to 
part  with  it  again. 


CHAP. 
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V 


CHAPTER  V. 


Away  I  we  know  that  tea rt  are  vaio, 
Tbac  death  oor  heeds  nor  hears  distress : 

Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain. 
Or  make  one  mottrnn*  weep  the  less  ? 

And  thou,  who  tell'st  me  to  forget. 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  thum  eyes  are  wet. 

^         Hdfrew  Melodies. 

The  letter  which  Mr.  Bouverie^  now 
lord  Aubrey,  had  received,  was  to  an- 
nounce to  him  the  death  of  his  brother; 
and  although  it  was  a  circumstance  he 
had  gradually  become  prepared  to  expect, 
the  blow  was  nevertheless  most  severdy 
felt  by  him.  His  lady  neither  was  or 
professed  to  be  much  overtaken  by  any 
sensations  of  grief :  she  had  never  known 
much  of  her  departed  brother,  and  what 
little  she  did  Imow  she  did  not  like  at 

f2  all. 
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all,  **  he  was  so  different  to  Cecil  :^  and 
with  the  delightful  certainty  before  her 
of  now  reaUy  going  to  London,  so  vivid- 
ly  did  she  coloyr  the  bright  perspective 
to  Cecil,  that  he  soon  managed  to  lull 
his  sorrows  to  sleep,  and  equally  began 
by  anticipation  to  feel  all  the  joys  that 
awaited  them. 

Rendered  useless  by  the  acquisition 
of  his  brother*s  wealth,  he  now,  for  the 
first  time,  unfolded  to  lady  Aubrey  the 
bitter  arrangement  he  had  been' necessi- 
tated to  abide  by. — "  Creditors,"  he  said, 
^^  are  not  the  fellows  to  be  argued  with ; 
about  another  year's  unembarrassed  in- 
come would  have  satisfied  them,  and 
here  we  must  have  groaned  in  miseiy 
until  it  had  expired.  What  do  you 
think  of  that,  Albinia  ?" 

*^  I  could  not  have  done  it,"  she  re- 
plied, with  unaffected  horror  and  asto- 
nishment ;  ^  and  you  did  well  to  ke^ 

the 
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the  knowledge  from  me,  or  I  never 
should  have  lived  to  enjoy  this  blessed 
reverse.** 

It  was  arranged  that  in  two  days 
their  departure  for  London  was  to  take 
place. 

^  And  you  will  aoeompany  us  ?**  said 
lady  Aubrey,  addressing  herself  to  lord 
Montresor.  "  We  must  not  leave  you 
hare  to  weep  our  loss,  but  will  fill  up 
our  long  journey,  by  endeavouring  to 
express  to  you  the  thousand  thanks 
we  feel  for  all  the  kindnesses  received 
under  the  roof  of  Montresor  Castle. 
You  will  go?** 

With  feelings  most  keenly  alive  to 
regret  at  this  sudden  separation,  lord 
Montresor  returned  a  careless  negative 
to  every  solicitation  that  tended  towards 
its  delay ;  forgetting  in  his  earnest  en* 
deavour  to  hide  the  real  state  of  his  feel- 

t»  S  ings. 
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ings^  that  the  hiensSance  of  society  part- 
ly demanded  their  development;  but 
he  dared  not  venture  on  betraying  a 
part,  lest  the  whole  truth  should  burst 
upon  the  view. 

Lady  Aubrey,  however,  was  much 
too  happy  herself  to  be  tempted  to  quar- 
rel with  its  appearance  in  another ;  and 
the  hopes  of  so  soon  being  surrounded 
by  the  whole  host  of  her  well-tried  Lon- 
don allies,  served  very  well  to  reconcile 
her  to  the  sangjroid  evinced  by  the 
present. 

In  two  days  then  he  was  to  be  sepa-. 
rated  from  the  secret  treasure  of  his  soul 
— the  sweet  companion  of  his  never- 
wearying  thought !  Yes,  in  two  short 
days  he  should  owe  alone  to  chance  the 
ever  again  meeting  a  creature  whose 
dearly  loved  presence  was  the  only 
charm  left  him  in  existence. 

Thus 
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Thus  apostrophized  lord  Montresor. 
He  had  not  seen  Juliet  since  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  left  her  deprived  of  sense 
on  the  sofa  of  her  dressing-room ;  but 
in  imagination  her  lifeless  form  was  ever 
before  him.  He  still  saw  her  pale  cheek 
— still  feh  the  pressure  of  her  little  clay- 
cold  hand — still  heard  the  forced  tones 
of  her  voice,  as  she  only  for  the  moment 
recognized  him. 

It  seemed  to  him  scarcely  possible 
that  she  could  be  so  far  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  undertake  so  long  a  jour- 
ney, without  seriously  endangering  her 
health;  but  lady  Aubrey  was  under 
no  such  apprehensions,  and  continued 
still  to  urge  him  to  make  one  of  the 
party,  because  it  was  so  very  disagree- 
able to  have  to  take  leave  of  any  body. 

Wavering  and  irresolute,  he  gave  no 
decided  answer  to  these  empty  impor- 

F  4  tunities. 
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tunities ;  his  thoughts  were  all  with  Ju- 
liet, and  he  wsuted,  without  making 
any  direct  inquiry,  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sSble,  the  exact  state  of  her  sufferings ; 
but  lady  Aubrey  talked  of  nobody  but 
herself— her  soul  seemed  already  to  have 
flown  to  the  dear  region  of  Portman- 
square,  and  lord  Montresor  in  vain  lis^ 
tened  for  the  name  of  Juliet. 

Rendered  desperate  by  repeated  disap- 
pmntments,  he  at  length,  calming  down 
his  interested  feelings,  demanded,  in  a 
careless  tone,  whether  she  thought  Miss 
Bouverie  would  be  able  to  accompany 
her? — **  Be  able !"  she  repeated,  in  a  hasty 
tone  of  inquiry,  "  why  not  ?"  Then  re- 
collecting herself — "Oh,  ay,  very  true,** 
she  continued,  "  you  might  apprehend ; 
you  saw  her  faint — did  not  you  ?  Poor 
girl !  the  journey  will  do  her  spirits 
good,  we  think ;  and  then  London  will 
soon  set  all  to  rights — just  entering  life, 

with 
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with  sixty  thousand  pounds  her  own. 
besides  expectations,  depend  on  it  she 
will  very  soon  forget  how  to  be  dull.** 

After  a  sleepless  night,  with  spirits 
at  their  lowest  ebb,  lord  Montresor  de- 
scended to  the  break&st-room  the  morn- 
ing his  guests  were  to  leave  the  castle. 
He  found  lord  and  lady  Aubrey  already 
there;  the  former  giving  hasty  orders 
to  the  servants  as  they  passed  before 
the  open  door  with  packages  for  the  car- 
riage ;  the  latter  standing  at  the  window 
with  all  the  impatience  of  a  child,  watch- 
ing for  the  first  signal  when  all  should 
be  ready. — *'  Still  resolved,  Montresor, 
to  let  us  depart  without  you?"  she 
asked,  extending  her  hand  towards  him 
as  he  entered ;  ''  very  cruel-^but  we 
shall  soon  meet  in  London." 

"  Where  is  Juliet,"  interrupted  lord 
Aubrey,  who,  for  the  first  time,  amidst 
the  bustle  and  confusion  he  had  thrown 

F  5  himself 
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himself  into,  seemed  to  recollect  there 
was  such  a  person — **  where  iis  she  ?  if 
we  cio  not  mind,  we  shall  leave  her  be- 
hind." Then  again  turning  to  the  ser- 
vants, "  Let  Miss  Bouverie/'  he  said, 
"  know  that  we  are  waiting  for  her.** 

The  servant  departed  on  the  message, 
and  lord  Montresor,  with  a  beating 
heart;  awaited  her  appearance. 

For  the  preservation  of  lord  Aubrey's 
lungs,  which,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
bustling  domestics,  were  exerting  them- 
selves every  minute  in  issuing  fresh  or- 
ders, the  door  was  left  open,  and  lord 
Montresor  seated  Himself  at  the  table^  in 
such  a  manner  that  Juliet  could  not 
pass  through  the  haQ  without  his  imme- 
diatdy  perceiving  her.  She  was  not  long 
in  obeying  the  summons,  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  saw  her  slowly  descend- 
ing the  grand  flight  of  stairs.    Every 

nerve 
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nerve  thrilled  within  him — ^his  heart 
seemed  to  leap  with  the  joy  of  again  be- 
holding her — and  attending  to  nothing 
but  its  dictates^  in  a  moment  he  was  by 
her  side. 

The  large  bonnet  she  wore  nearly 
concealed  the  countenance  beneath  it, 
but  it  could  not  hide  from  the  penetrat- 
ing glance  of  lord  Montresor  the  havoc 
that  grief  had  made  ther6.  But  his 
gaze  seemed  to  distress  her,  and  a  slight 
blush  mounted  to  her  cheek,  as  turning 
her  head  quite  away  from  him,  she 
walked  in  silence  towards  the  outward 
door.  It  appeared  to  have  been  her  in- 
tention of  immediately  entering  the  car- 
riage, but  on  finding  it  still  far  from 
ready,  she  was  again  retiring  to  ht^ 
own  apartment,  when  lord  Montresor 
gently  detained  her. — "  Miss  Bouverie," 
he  said,  respectfully  taking  her  hand  as 
he  spoke,  *^  in  a  few  short  moments  we 

r  6  part, 
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part,  perhaps  for  ever ;  yet  let  it  not  be 
before  you  have  answered  me  one  ques- 
tion." 

She  withdrew  her  hand,  but  made  no 
effort  to  leave  him,  and  after  some  tri- 
fling hesitation,  he  continued,  in  a  voice 
hurried  and  scarcely  audible  from  agita- 
tion— "  Say,  do  we  part  friends  ?  do 
you  forgive  all  my  unprovoked — my 
unjust  irritability  ?  do  you  pardon  me 
for  daring  to 1  cannot  express  my- 
self, Juliet,  and  you  will  not  understand 
me." 

"  I  do— I  do,"  was  all  she  could  ar- 
ticulate; but  the  hand  she  voluntarily 
replaced  in  his  spoke  that  peace  to  his 
heart  her  lips  denied.  The  dreaded 
word  was  now  given — all  was  ready,  and 
the  servant  passed  on  to  announce  it  in 
the  breakfast-room. 

There  were  feelings  in  Juliet's  bosom 
%  towards 
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towards  lord  Montresor  that  she  blushed 
not  to  avow.  These  were  the  sentU 
ments  of  gratitude  her  long  residence 
with  him  as  his  guest  could  not  fail  in 
exciting;  and  though  they  were  fear- 
fully blended  with  those  she  dreaded  to 
betray,  she  yet  hoped,  ere  she  left  the 
castle,  of  finding  some  means  of  express- 
ing them.  This  was  the  only  moment 
left  her ;  he  yet  lingered  by  her  side, 
and  she  turned  towards  him  to  make 
the  essay. 

With  timidity  and  hesitation  she  ad- 
dressed him,  and  he  was  hanging  ena- 
moured on  the  graceful  sweetness  of  her 
words,  when  a  servant  hastily  exclaimed 
— "  Lord  Aubrey's  writing-case  has  not 
been  put  in.*'  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  heard  her  uncle  addressed  by  the 
title  of  her  departed  father ;  and  as  she 
suddenly  ceased  speaking,  lord  Montre- 
sor dreaded  the  effects  it  might  produce : 

but 
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but  the  conyulsiy6  sigh,  and  the  big 
tear  that  would  not  be  controlled,  alone 
betrayed  the  emotion  she  endured :  whilst 
her  (juirering  lips  failed  to  ptonounce 
the  last  adieu,  as  the  carriage  drove 
from  the  door. 


"  Tremamoc. 
**  Diogenets  Laertius  says,  in 
his  life  of  Crates,  that  love  is  to  be  cured 
by  hunger,  if  not  by  time ;  or  if  neither 
of  these  remedies  succeed,  by  a  halter ; 
but  what  will  my  dear  Sophie  think, 
when  she  learns  that  I  have  kissed  my 
hand  to  the  little  imp  Cupid,  without  . 
having  had  recourse  to  any  of  these  co- 
ercive measures?  If  I  were  to  ask 
whether  you  really  think  I  ever  did  love 
Ormsby,  would  you  not  fear  for  the 
state  of  my  head,  without  giving  me 
any  credit  for  the  improved  arrange- 
ments of  my  heart?  It  is  indeed  mad- 
ness 
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lie^s  to  make  the  demand,  and  yet»  So- 
phie, I  have  asked  myself  the  question ; 
but  the  glory  of  the  victory  cannot 
make  me  forget  the  anguish  of  the  bat- 
tle, and  though  I  omnot  love  him  now, 
Heaven  only  knows  with  what  fervour 
he  has  been  adored !  But  what  is  the 
love  of  woman?  a  baseless  tenement^ 
built  on  the  sandy  foundation  of  the 
truth  of  man.  With  his  preference  it 
receives  its  birth — ^with  his  perfidy  it 
perishes!  Yet  it  is  a  fascinating  pas- 
sion, and  I  kfiow  there  are  some  mintis, 
so  heroic  or  so  weak  (which  am  I  to  call 
them  ?)  as  to  take  infinite  pains  in  nurs- 
ing up  the  belief,  that  it  must  be  an  ii^ 
vfndbte  otie ;  that  in  bbtdning  complete 
dominioil  over  th6  soul,  it  will  outlite 
coldness  and  neglect;  that  it  will  still 
exist  when  hope  and  confidence  are  gbne. 
But  this  is  the  enthusrasni  of  pa^ision, 
not  the  rational  sentiment  of  love :  the 
one  is  the  blinding  fbcsh  of  vivid  light- 
ning. 
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mog^  the  othar  die  calm  and  genial 
Iightofday:  bom  of  esteem,  it  cannot 
raboist  independently  of  its  parent ;  nur- 
tmed  by  soft  attention^  it  droops  and 
dies  when  once  bereft  of  them,  whilst, 
though  deep  for  a  while  may  be  the  sor- 
row that  attends  the  discovery,  love  and 
love  die  together ! 

^  I  have  fanded  my  case  to  be  a  pe- 
culiar one — one  of  almost  unprecedent- 
ed cruelty ;  but  sobering  reflection  has 
taught  me  now  to  see  it  in  the  light  of 
a  vi^  common  every-day  sort  of  an  oc- 
currence. I  have  been  duped  by  atten- 
tions that  pointed  to  no  decisive  end — 
I  have  been  persuaded  attachment  ex- 
isted where  common  civility  alone  was 
intended.  Indeed  it  is  no  very  easy 
matter  to  suppose  that  a  character  un- 
blemished for  probity  and  honour  could 
be  capable  of  such  unprovoked  barba- 
rity as  that  which  I  have   supposed 

Oimsby 
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Ormsby  guilty  of.  Is  he  a  creature 
who  would  obtain  the  full  confidence  of 
his  destined  victiniy  and  then  amuse  him- 
self with  watching  the  progress  of  a 
passion  he  coolly  resolved  to  reduce  to 
despair?  No,  my  reason  exculpates 
him  from  blame,  proves  him  faultless, 
and  myself  mistaken. 

**  I  believe  there  is  no  more  prevalent 
error  that  women  contrive  to  fall  into, 
than  that  of  supposing  those  attentions 
pointed  which  are  in  fact  unmeaning; 
and  I  begin  to  think  every  woman 
would  do  right,  instead  of  catching  at 
every  trivial  gallantry,  or  fanning  up 
hopes  till  they  fallaciously  flame  convict 
tion  on  the  heart,  to  attend  to  nothing 
short  of  an  explicit  avowal.  I  grant 
you  this  would  deal  sentiments  death- 
blow, but  would  not  artifice  happily  die 
with  it  ?  and  men,  ceasing  to  find  occa- 
sion for  laughing  at  the  silly  victims  of 

their 
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their  deceit,  would  also  lose  the  malig- 
nant  joy  of  sheltering  themselves  under 
the  shallow  plea  of  not  having  said*  a 
word  that  coiUd  be  brought  against 
them.  Howevar  we  live  not  in  Utopia, 
but  in  a  country  where  the  population 
prefer  the  p»versity  of  their  own  mode 
of  proceeding  before  any  the  compiler 
of  systems  may  take  the  trouble  of  dic- 
tating. Yet  indeed  when  we  look  a- 
lound  the  world,  and  see  that  each,  in 
following  the  bent  of  his  own  indina? 
tions,  is  continually  acting  at  variance 
with  internal  happiness,  principles  of 
religion,  and  the  practices  of  virtue,  we 
may  almost  be  tempted  to  wonder  that 
we  do  not  jostle  more  against  each 
other's  interest  than  really  is  the  case. 
But  you  are  tired  of  my  prosing — I  will 
tell  you  the  news  of  Wales. 

**  The  Bouveries  left  the  castle  last 
week,   owing  to  the  sudden  death  of 

lord 
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}f«rd  Aubrey,  and  I  am  quite  perplexed 
in  my  speculations  by  the  phenomenon 
of  lord  Montresor's  still  remaining  here. 
He  made  one  of  a  large  party  that  dined 
with  us  the  other  day»  and,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  we  gleaned  that  he  has 
«ven  no  intention  of  visiting  London 
this  spring.  The  Dawlishes  and  the 
Bamfields  immediately  took  the  alarm, 
and  I  saw  that  the  pleasure  they  antici- 
pated themselves  receiving  there  was  in- 
stantly destroyed.  All  their  eyes  were 
directed  towards  him — each  voice  was 
hushed  to  silence,  a^,  with  the  yearnings 
of  affection  and  soften^  mien  of  love, 
they  inwardly  seemed  to  ask  the  ques* 
tion — •  What  then  would  be  the  use  of 
Iheir  going  ?'  and  I  verily  believe  they 
were  all  planning  the  means  of  persuad- 
ing their  parents  to  remain  in  Wales, 
when-  he  rendered  them  abortive  by 
carelessly  observing  that  he  had  some 
intention    of  visiting    the   Continent. 

From 
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From  a  weak  emotion,  I  felt  the  ooloiy 
forsake  my  cheeks,  but  the  fear  of  bdng 
observed  soon  brou^t  it  back  again; 
yet  there  was  no  danger,  for  Mrs.  Bam- 
fieid  soon  engrossed  every  attention. — 
*  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,'  Jhe  began,  *  to 
hear  you  talk  of  quitting  your  own  na- 
tive land,  and  Hetty,  no  doubt,  is  as 
sorry  as  me.  I  don't  hold  with  them 
French  continents  somehow ;  and  their 
Bastiles  and  Inquisitions  wouldn't  suit 
me  at  all ;  nor  their  mountains  neither, 
as  'as  got  the  fire  in  them ;  and  then 
the  snakes  and  the  dogs,  as  are  made  to 
dance  like  Christians.  Oh !  I  can't  a-bear 
to  see  dumb  animals  ill  used — ^Lt  always 
puts  me  in  such  a  way !  Don't  it,  Het-  ^ 
ty?' 

**  A  smile  was  on  every  countenance, 
yet  she  perceived  it  not,  but  with  all 
the  pride  of  having  picked  up  some  little 
learning,    continued — 'And  then,  my 

lord. 
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lord,  'at  ere  slaye-trade,  which  some  says 
is  quite  done  up— ^but,  law  !  I  should  be 
loath  to  trust  them.:  and  then  the  mb- 
scription  for  making  boys  soldiers,  as  if 
there  wasn't  enough  fighting  in  the 
world !  And  oh,  my  lord,  the  black  hole 
at  Calcutta !  which  they  puts  people  in, 
till  iheprersperaticn  streams  down  their 
faces.  Don't  go,  my  lord !  do  be  per- 
suaded to  give  it  up — don't  be  your 
own  enemy  so.  Hetty — ^Bessy,  speak 
to  my  lord :  make  him  say  he  wont.' 

^  This  conversstion  took  place  before 
dinner :  at  table  it  by  some  means  turn- 
ed on  lord  Montresor's  late  guests,  and 
I,  who  proJTess  to  be  a  physiognomist, 
and  who  judge  of  every  one  by  the  ex- 
pression of  their  countenance,  saw  the 
deep  interest  he  took  in  every  word 
that  was  uttered;  yet  he  apparently 
listened  with  the  most  careless  indiflfe- 
renoe,  and  said  nothing  that  could  in 

any 
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any  way  betaray  him.  It  was  I  only 
who  know  him  so  weU,  that  oould  not 
be  deoeived-*-!  only  that  saw  agitatioD 
under  affected  ease — ^nervous  irritability 
under  the  complacent  tone  with  which 
he  addressed  the  person  who  sat  next  to 
him.  Indeed  the  gentlemen  who  had 
seen  Juliet  at  the  ca&tle  were  most  pro- 
vokingly  lavish  in  their  praises,  each 
seining  to  feel  it  a  relief  to  their  pri- 
vate fedings  to  have  this  public  means 
of  acknowledging  them ;  and  my  father, 
who  really  for  her  sake  is  seriously  wish- 
ing himself  some  ten  years  younger, 
concluded  by  saying,  the  cruel  void  she 
had  left  in  his  heart  would  be  the  means 
of  taking  him  to  London  a  month  socm- 
er  than*  he  had  otherwise  arranged. 

^  On  returning  to  the  drawing-room, 
it  was  excessively  amusing  to  me»  to  see 
the  Bliss  Bamfields  and  the  Miss  £>aw- 
lishes   instantly  repair   to  separate  xe- 

cesses 
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eesses  of  the  apartment,,  to  commune 
with  each  other,  no  doubt,  on  the  im- 
pending misfortune  about  to  befid  them, 
in  Ormsby's  intended  trip  to  the  Conti- 
nent. On  the  summons, to  coffee,  how- 
ever, the  cares  for  the  future  were  su- 
perseded by  those  of  the  present ;  and 
it  seemed  to  require  no  little  ingenuity 
to  decide  where  and  how  they  were  to 
place  themselves.  Behold  then  the 
Hebe  and  the  Madona  amicably  seated 
together  on  one  ottoman;  the  arm  of 
the  one  gracefully  or  affectionately  (I 
know  not  which  it  was  meant  to  repre- 
sait)  thrown  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
other;  whilst,  by  dint  of  tea-cakes  and 
^  sweet  sugared  words,"  they  attempted 
the  completing  the  prettiness  of  the  pic- 
ture, by  coaxing  a  great  fiit  pet  puppy 
qS.  my  father's  (th^  well-known  gift  of 
lord  Montresor)  to  come  and  sit  up  be- 
tween them. 

"Whilst 
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**  Whilst  the  harvest  of  the  cakes 
lasted,  MouUm  (who,  I  must  say,  loves 
eating  as  well  as  any  dog)  continued 
tolerably  tractable ;  but  no  sooner  were 
they  gone  than,  resisting  every  embras- 
sadCf  and  snapping  at  the  Hebe,  who 
had  the  temerity  to  detain  him,  off  he 
flew  to  the  door  the  moment  it  was 
opened,  leaving  them  to  make  other 
hasty  arrangements  for  conquest. 

**  The  Dawlishes,  more  divided,  I  be- 
lieve, amongst  themselves,  had  three 
distinct  parts  to  play,  each  relying  more 
on  her  own  powers  than  any  she  might 
receive  through  sisterly  agency.  Rosi- 
na,  the  eldest,  under  the  plea  of  exa- 
mining some  prints  that  lay  scattered 
on  a  table,  occupied  the  advanced  post 
by  the  door.  lanthe,  the  second,  who 
I  believe  understands  as  much  about 
music  as  the  Greek  Epaminondas, 
snatched  my  Neapolitan  guitar  fix>m  a 

conier, 
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corner,  which,  as  I  knew  that  it  wa6 
very  nicely  in  tune,  not  a  little  discon- 
certed me.  But  I  soon  p^tseived  that 
it  was  effecU  not  sounds  she  wished  to 
produce ;  and  she  really  looked  so  veiy 
pretty  with  it  slung  round  h«*,  that  I 
could  not  be  so  ill-tempered  as  to  wish 
it  out  of  her  possession. 

**  The  best  policy  was  evinced  by 
Lilla,  the  youngest.  She,  whispering 
something  into  ma'  dear's  ear,  gracefully 
seated  herself  on  a  little  ottoman  at  her 
feet ;  and  lord.Montresor  no  sooner  en- 
tered the  room,  than  lady  Dawlish,  un- 
der some  trifling  pretext,  immediately 
summoned  him  towards  her.  But  men 
are  strange  animals,  and  I  really  believe 
Uke  not  their  road  made  too  smooth  for  * 
them;  but,  from  a  blessed  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction in  their  natures,  prefer  plea- 
sures of  their  own  seeking,  before  any 
that  kindly- diisposed  people  may  take 

VOL.  III.  G  the 
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the  trouble  of  cutting  out  for  them. 
To  this  alone  I  attribute  lord  Montre- 
aor^s  placing  himself  on  a  sofa  between 
Mrs.  Bamfield  and  myself,  the  moment 
he  could  release  himself  from  lady  Daw- 
lisht  without  any  great  breach  in  poU- 
tesse^  for  I  cannot  suppose  Mrs.  Bam- 
field possessed  of  any  attractive  quaU- 
ties,  and  as  to  myself,  I  have  long  ceased 
to  interest  him. 

*  I  have  just  been  asking  Miss 
Lloyd/  began  our  talkative  neighbour, 
*  what  she  thinks  of  Mrs.  Bouverie,  or 
my  lady  whatever  she  may  be;  but 
now»  I  s*pose  you  are  come,  my  lord, 
she'll  not  like  to  speak  her  mind ;  so  I 
shall  get  off  as  fast  as  I  can  from  this 
fierce  fire.  I'm  sure  it's  a  frost  to-night, 
for  how  it  does  scotch  P 

*  And  what  does  Miss  Lloyd  think 
of  my  iair  friend,  lady  Aubrey  ?'  said 
lord  Montresor,    turning  towards  me, 

witli 
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with  a  gaiety  more  the  consequence,  I 
believe,  of  my  father's  champaigne,  than 
oC  his  natural  disposition. 

"  I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion, and  replied — *  When  even  Mrs. 
Bamfield  has  shewn  sufficient  Vusage 
du  monde  to  dispense  with  it  on  your 
account,  ought  I,  lord  Montresor,  to  an- 
swer you  ?' 

*  The  fact  is,  you  do  not  like  her,' 
said  he,  abruptly,  yet  with  more  the 
tone  of  inquiry  than  that  of  positive  as- 
sertion ;  '  you  do  not  like  her,  and  that 
it  is  which  keeps  you  silent.' 

*  It  may  be,'  I  replied,  *  an  appre- 
hensive feeling  of  the  sort;  therefore 
were  it  not  better  to  say  nothing,  than 
to  express  sentiments  that  could  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  to  you 
but  their  sincerity  ?' 

"  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
degenerated  into  something  very  like  dis- 

G  2  content. 
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content,  and  for  a  moment  he  was  silent. 
I  took  this  opportunity  of  endeavourijag 
to  turn  the  conversation  into  another 
channel,  but  he  defeated  tny  intention, 
by  asking,  in  a  manner  which  shewed 
that  his  thoughts  were  still  directed  to- 
wards the  same  point,  whether  at  least 
I  did  not  think  her  handsome  ? — *  Beau- 
tiful !'  I  replied,  unhesitatingly  ; 

*  And  sensible?'  he  continued. 

'  Of  her  own'powers^  I  rejoined,  em- 
boldened by  the  pertinacity  of  his  ca- 
techism ;  *  no  woman  more  so.' 

*  Then  you  confess  she  has  powers,' 
he  perseveringly  continued,  *  though 
you  have  escaped  her  spell  ?' 

*  I  do  confess  she  has  powers,  my 
lord,  but  you  in  your  turn  must  answer 
me  candidly — are  they  not  perverted 
ones  ?  Does  she  not  possess  on  air  of 
levity  and  coquetry,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  very  unbecoming  in  a  married 
womai>?' 
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"  As  I  spoke,  I  saw  a  certain  arch- 
ness rising  in  his  eye,  and  he  replied — 
*  Then  you  think  her  manners  are  such 
as  may  give  many  an  alarm  to  the  heart 
of  her  husband.* 

**  I  began  to  fear  I  had  committed  an 
indiscretion,  but  without  perceiving  my 
hesitation,  he  continued — *  Miss  Lloyd, 
trust  me  when  I  say,  no  man,  who 
knows  the  character  of  women,  would 
fear  one  of  her  disposition,  which  is  of 
so  light  a  kind  that  she  is  never  long 
enough  at  rest  to  form  any  other  attach- 
ment but  that  one  which  ought  to  secure 
her  from  every  other.  Indeed  she  is 
too  volatile  to  have  any  such  fear;  and 
though^the  severity  of  her  morals  would 
not  shudder  at  the  word  fow,  she  does 
not  allow  herself  time  to  feel  its  influ- 
ence. Even  while  you  tell  her  she  is 
beautiful,  her  eyes  wander  from  those 
that  are  admiring  her,  in  quest  of  those 
that   may  chance  not  to  be  thinking 

6  S  about 
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about  her.     In  short,  every  thing  super- 
sedes you  in  her  attention.' 

**  He  paused,  and  I  observed,  that  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  to  which  his  argu- 
ment t^fided— ^/^  or  against  his  friend. 

•  Oh,  for  her,  most  assuredly,'  he  re- 
joined, hastily,  as  Mr.  Beaucbamp  ap- 
proached us. 

•  We  are  endeavouring  to  bring  co- 
quetry into  fashion,'  I  said,  as  Henry 
placed  himself  by  my  side.  I  believe 
he  was  annoyed  at  the  long  discourse  I 
had  held  with  Ormsby,  for  he  rather  sar- 
castically asked — ^  Is  it  to  be  by  theory^ 
Miss  Lloyd,  or  practice  V 

**  He  is  not  yet  authorized  to  fling 
stones,  and  I  really  felt  quite  cross, 
though  I  take  it,  it  was  more  from  the 
stop  he  had  put  to  a  conversation  that 
might  have  unveiled  to  me  lord  Mon- 
tresor's  sentiments  in  regard  to  Miss 
Bouverie,  than  for  the  want  of  temper 
he  had  shewn  towards  myself. 

"  I  have 
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*'  I  have  reflected  much  on  Ormsby^s 
respecting  lady  Aubrey,  and  find 
them  to  contain  more  truth  than  I  at 
the  time  gave  him  credit  for.  Yes,  it  is 
not  the  coquette  that  is  most  to  be 
feared.  The  woman  of  dignity  is  be- 
trayed by  the  yerj  dignity  that  en- 
chants.  The  very  arguments  she  holds 
with  her  own  heart,  on  the  subject  of 
any  attentions  that  are  paid  her,  serve 
only  more  deeply  to  impress  them  on 
her  feelings.  She  regards  the  affiiir  in 
so  many  points  of  view,  that  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  but  under  some  aspect  or 
other,  she  sees  it  with  more  favourable 
eyes.  There  is  something  of  heroic  vir- 
tue in  determining  to  resist  an  improper 
passion ;  but  this  is  alone  confined  to  the 
proper  character.  The  coquette  lets 
things  take  their  chance.  The  former 
talks  and  thinks  so  much  about  it,  that  at 
length  she  admits  the  passion,  for  the  sake 
of  withstanding  it ;  the  latter  destroys 

G  4  it, 
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it  through  the  very  means  ^e  takes  to- 
wards its  preservatioii.  You  will  won- 
der why  all  this  interests  me :  I  will  tell 
you:  they  begin  to  call  me  coquette, 
une  minaudiere,  trifler»  «nd  a  thousand 
other  such  hard  names^  whilst  some 
very  clever  people  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads  to  say»  that  I  have  (what 
they  call)  JUted  lord  Montresor.  Mcm 
nHmporte,  my  end  is  gatned^;  and  Orms- 
by  seeing  me  apparently  Us  much  into- 
vested  with  every  trifler  as  I  ever  was 
with  him,  will  be  the  last  to  suspeet  that 
he  alone  gained  my  k>ve. 

**  We  go  to  London  next  week ;  anA 
it  is  my  father^s  wish  that  ere  I  leave 
it»  I  shall  have  taken  the  name  of  Beau* 
champ;  but  my  friend  and  I, ^fi<re mnw, 
do  not  get  on  quite  so  well  together  as 
might  be  desired :  like  cats^  our  play  is 
more  a  pat  and  a  scratch  than  the  soft 
froUcking  of  lovers,  wbidi  my  father 
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takes  it  tor.  This  looks  bad  before 
matrimony,  and  rather  darkens  the  pro- 
spect on  the  other  side:  counsel  me 
then,  dear  friend,  what  am  I  to  do — 
what  sh^U  I  resolve  on?  I  have  as 
yet  said  not  a  word  that  can  be  brought 
against  me;  tell  me  then  whether,  with 
propriety,  I  cannot  at  once  extinguish 
hopes  my  conduct  only  has  encouraged  ? 
My  father  will  soon,  in  forming  other 
plans  for  my  happiness,  forget  this  his 
fevourite  one :  neither  let  any  consider- 
ations for  Beauchamp  in  the  least  bias 
your  decision ;  his  vanity  alone  will  suf- 
fer— ^heart,  I  believe,  he  has  none.** 


G  5  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


««r««  ^^*^^^^^^0^^^*'0'»0 


Every  passion  is,  id  a  great  measure,  the  growth  of  io- 
dulgence;  all  our  desires  are,  in  their  commencemem, 
easily  suppressed ;  but  when  strengthened  by  time  and 
reSection  into  habit,  in  endeavouring  to  eradicate 
cheoQ,  we  tear  away  p^irt  of  the  mind. 


Common  minds  know  nothing  of  violent  sorrows,  nor 
do  great  passions  ever  break  out  in  weak  minds: 
Energy  of  sentiment  is  the  characteristic  of  a  noble 
mind.  Rousseao. 

Various  .were  the  feelings  that  ogcu- 
pied  the  minds  of  the  travellers  during 
their  long  journey,  but  grief  alone  was 
confined  to  the  bosom  of  Juliet ;  yet 
there  was  an  occupation  in  viewing 
the  beautiful  scenery  they  almost  flew 
through,  that  for  a  time  lightened  her 
heart  of  its  weight;    but  there  was  a 

succeeding 
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succeeding  pause,  that  let  it  down  to 
crush  her,  and  her.  nights  were  passed 
in  tears. 

On  reaching  Portman-square,  the 
comfortless  grandeur  of  a  great  house 
struck  her  in  all  its  coldness.  The  ser- 
vants had  not  heen  apprised  of  their^  in- 
tended return,  and  all  was  bustle  with 
them,  confusion,  and  amazement. 

Chilled  and  fatigued,  Juliet  sat  shi- 
vering in  a  comer,  whilst  a  dirty  girl, 
surrounded  by  deal  sticks  and  brown 
paper,  made  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts towards  lighting  the  fire :  not 
so  lady  Aubrey;  all  animation,  she 
seemed  to  have  received  a  new  exist- 
ence, on  once  more  finding  herself  in 
**  her  own  dear  loves  of  rooms.** — "  Are 
they  not  beautiful  ?"  she  asked,  holding 
the  miserable  kitchen  candle  the  servant 
had  brought,   in  such  a  manner  as  to 

G  6  display 
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^'  tykj  the  splendoiir  of  the  Utle^«Bd-> 
silver  paper.^-^**  Is  it  not  magmfiquel 
but  you  cannot  judge  to-night->^yx)U 
shall  see  them  to-morrow." 

AU  wwitideedglooB  and  desoiatioa  to 
Jiftliet ;  she  only  saw  things  as  they  were^ 
not  as  tbey  cmM  hei  she  knew  not  that 
sudi  and  such  cabinets  weie  iSled  with 
*'  oceant  of  French  china,"  ready  to  be 
placed  upon  their  summits;  she  knew  not, 
that  die  papet  covers  that  every  where 
met  her  view  concealed  treasures  broi^fak 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  |^bbe; 
neither  did  she  know  that  the  harge 
Holland  bags  banging  from  the  eeSiSiog 
enclosed  diandeliers  only  to  be  rivalled 

by  tbose  at  C H~- ;   in  shorty 

she  knew  notfasng ;  whilst  lady  Aubrey, 
by  dint  of  her  "  mind's  eye,"  ttid  the 
kitchen  candle,  akeady  saw  fauteuil^ 
consolatables,  candelabras,  jardimers, 
chefifoniers,  footstools,  workboxes^  fite^ 

screens, 
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sateenu,  perfvme-jan^  pyrtmidal  flower- 
bigkstey  nodding  mmiieaim,  brtmh* 
ing  lustres,  crystal  Utoips,  gilt  bird- 
cages, work-table%  writing-tables,  sofiu 
tidiles,  chess-tables,  havps,  dnlcimers, 
Iufes%  and  pianofintes,  all  arranged  in 
pristine  order  of  enchantment. 


Lord  Aubrey  had  immediately  re- 
paired  to  hit  brother^s  solicitors,  to  learn 
if  his  sister  was  yet  arrived  in  England ; 
and  Juliet  Mt,  as  sbe  anxiouriy  awsAted 
hisretum,  that  wbilst  irtie  had  tlm  dear 
a«RiC  left  her,  sbe  was  not  alone  in  Ae 
woild*^iiot  quite  lost  to  iiappiness. 
Their  meeting  was  ''  pleasing,  yet 
mounftil  to  the  soul;"  but  thougk  it 
was  long  before  Juliet  oould  mentxsn 
the  name  of  her  fiither,  the  affectionate 
attention  of  her  kind  fefartnve,  by  a 
thousand  unoeasiiig  assiduilies^  helped 
to  sooth  the  sorrows  of  that  bosein 
time  only  could  restore  to  peace. 

The 
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The  beautiful  seat  of  her  fiithers  had 
now  become  the  property  of  her  undo; 
but  her  aunt  had  taken  an  elegant  house 
in  Gloucester-pbee,  and  the  only  regret 
she  felt  in  leaving  the  "  loves  of  rooms" 
in  Portman-square  was,  that  there  only 
she  had  a  chance  of  again  meeting  lord 
Montresor. 

The  unbounded  gaiety  that  lady  Au- 
brey immediately  indulged  in,  was  as 
uncongenial  to  Juliet's  private  feelings 
as  it  ought  to  have  been  to  her  aunt's 
public  ones;  but  although  her  rooms 
had  certainly  assumed  a  most  fiisdnat- 
ing  form,  she  could  no  more  live  alode 
in  them,  than  in  the  antique  ones  of 
Montresor  Castle. 

What  greater  torment  ever  could 
have  been  than  to  enforce  the  fair  to 
live  retired ! 


t( 


For 
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<*  For  what  is  beauty,  if  it  is  not  seen  ? 
Or  what  is't  to  he  seen,  and  not  udmir'd  ? 
Never  were  cheeks  of  roses,  locks  of  Rcnber, 
Ordain'd  to  live  imprison'd  in  a  chamber/' 

It  was  with  much  satisfaction,  there- 
fore, that  Juliet  took^  up  her  residence 
entirely  with  her  aunt  in  Gloucester- 
place  :  she  felt  little  inclination  to  mix 
with  strangers,  and  to  avoid  them  in 
Portman-square  was  impossible. 

As  the  first  agony  for  her  father's  loss 
begasn  to  subside,  the  torturing  recollec- 
tion of  lord  Montresor  resumed  its  em- 
pire. She  believed  that  she  had  seen 
him  for  the  last  time,  nay,  that  he  had 
himself  told  her  so ;  but  her  he^  had 
been  so  light,  her  heart  so  heavy,  that 
it  seemed  more  the  impression  left  by 
a  feverish  dream,  than  that  of  reality. 
But  there  were  recollections  of  moments 
passed  in  his  society  too  deeply  traced 
upon  her  heart  to  be  forgotten — ^recoU 

lections 
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lections  (so  incessantly  do  the  delusions 
of  the  human  heart  change  their  form) 
that  would  almost  tempt  her  to  believe 
that  she  was  not  quite  indi£ferent  to 
him.  But  these  were  only  fitting  gleams 
of  joy,  transient  sighs  of  indefinite  plea- 
sure ;  for  any  attempt  to  trace  back  to 
wards  that  might  establish  them,  only 
prored  their  fallacy,  and  the  delusion 
was  gone ;  yet  sgsin  it  would  return — 
again  require  air,her  sense  and  self-con- 
ttol  to  subdue,  till  at  length  she  heard 
fkMn  Marian  Lloyd  bis  intention  of  quit- 
tiftig  England  for  the  Continent,  and  the 
h(^  she  had  had  to  combat  with  died 
within  her  bosom. 

From  that  moment  she  was  lost  to 
every  thing.  If  her  aunt  addressed  her, 
she  received  no  signs  of  having  been 
attended  to;  rest  entirely  fbrsook  her 
pillow ;  and  she  merely  seated  hersdtf  at 
table,  to  spare  that  aflfectionate  aunt  the 

pang 
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pang  of  finding  that  her  appetite  was 
gone. 

But  one  so  deeply  interested  oould 
not  be  deoeived ;  for  some  time,  in  si^ 
Ience»  she  watched  the  miserable  girl*~ 
in  silence  observed  the  havoe  that  vain 
repinings  were  making  in  her  delicate 
constitution.  It  was  too  much  for  her 
to.  bcsr.  She  8»w  her  gradually  follow- 
iag  her  father  to  the  grave;  and  buist' 
mg  into  tears^  »be  reproadifuUy  said-^ 
**  Juliet,  I  shall  toon  have  no  one  to 
live  £cBtJ*  Then  scrutiniaing  her  as  she 
spoke,  tUne  contiunei^  in  s  softened  voiet^ 
^  I  believe,  my  unfortunate  and  belorcd 
child,  that  you  ate  ill,  very  iH.  What 
ean  I  do  fer  you  ?  Whete  can  we  go? 
Is  there  any  place  you  think  you  sboiild 
be  happier  in  than  in  London  ?" 

Juliet    endeibVouTed  to  cmceal    her 
oountanance  ftom  the  inquiring  k)oka 

,    that 
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that  threatened  to  snatch  her  secret 
from  her.  To  the  breaking  heart  she 
felt  all  places  were  the  same ;  and  con- 
trolling her  misery,  she  endeavoured  to 
assure  her  aunt»  though  her  hopes  at 
the  time  only  centered  in  the  grave, 
that  she  should  soon,  very  soon,  be 
happy. 

"Heaven  send  you  may,  dear  child  T 
emphatically  rejoined  her  aunt,  under* 
standing  not  her  allusion,  "  Heaven 
send  you  may !  Let  me  then  see  tliat 
you  exert  yourself;  and  remember,  that 
though  it  is  the  duty  of  a  daughter  to 
feel  sorrow,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  niece  to 
endeavour  to  overcome  it." 

"  I  have — I  do,"  replied  Juliet,  in  a 
faltering  tone. 

She  stopped  suddenly,  for  she  was  on 
the  point  of  betraying  her  hidden  cause 
for  sorrow,  and  she  threw  herself  into 

her 
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her  aunf  s  arms,  to  hide  the  confusion 
her  smothered  sincerity  occasioned. 

But  her  aunt,  as  she  fondly  embraced 
her,  divined  not  the  struggles  of  the 
heart  she  closely  pressed  to  her  own ; 
yet  there  was  an  appeal  in  her  sim- 
plicity that  could  not  be  resisted ;  and 
Juliet,  whilst  she  promised  every  thing 
that  could  possibly  tend  to  restore  her 
to  composure,  for  the  first  time  began 
to  feel  there  were  duties  left  her  in  this 
world,  that  ought  to  turn  her  thoughts 
from  the  compassionate  death  she  alone 
looked  to  as  the  only  relief  for  her  self- 
imposed  woes. 

The  next  morning  she  awoke  with 
sentiments  of  greater  moderation,  and 
with  temper  to  reflect  tranquilly  on 
her  situation.  She  restrained  the  sighs 
that  swelled  within  her  bosom,  and  her 
manners  throughout  the  day  were  less 

pensive, 
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pemive,  less  serious  than  usual.  But  in 
thus  oomboikhig  with  her  feelings  she 
taxed  her  strength  to  its  utmost:  and 
on  reaching  her  chamber  at  night,  her 
tears  again  were  not  to  be  restr^ned— ^ 
she  permitted  them  to  flow  iminter- 
ruptedfy ;  and  to  persist  in  the  project 
she  had  formed,  seemed  totally  impos- 
sible :  but  strength  came  with  the  mor- 
row, and  her  heart  seemed  filled  with 
new  courage — ^invigorated  to  new  sacri- 
fices. 

She  now  accompanied  her  aunt  regu- 
Iflciy  in  her  mommg  drives,  paid  morn- 
ing visits,  and  made  one  of  family  pa^ 
ties  every  evening.  But  all  this  was 
done  with  ft  heavy  heart,  and  thoughts 
fior  distant  from  the  passing  scene.  Slie 
had  Jeamed  from  Marian  Lloyd  that 
lord  Montresor  had  quitted  England, 
that  is,  he  had  lefl  Wales  before  them ; 
and  as  she  met  him  no  where  in  Lon- 
don, 
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don,  he  must  be,  she  thought,  already 
departed.  But  Juliet  took  it  not  in  the 
light  of  a  surmise,  and  her  drooping 
heart  returned  to  all  its  former  weak- 
ness. Yet  was  it  not  the  same  to  her 
as  though  he  had  still  rested  in  Eng* 
land  ?  She  saw  him  not,  therefore  she 
had  little  to  lose  by  his  absence;  he 
loved  her  not,  therefore  she  had  as  little 
to  gain  by  his  presence. 

Whilst  indulging  in  these  painful  ru- 
minations one  morning,  as  she  sat  near 
a  window,  the  form  her  mind  so  loved 
to  dwell  on  suddenly  appeared  before 
her  sight  He  was  walking  by  himself 
slowly  down  the  opposite  pavement. 
One  moment  she  thought  her  eyes  de- 
ceived her ;  but  the  next  assured  her  it 
was  indeed  lord  Montresor.  Intuitively 
^e  flew  to  the  window;  but  he  saw 
her  not ;  and  the  warm  blood  that  had 
suffused  her  cheek  from  surprise,  chilled 

back 
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back  to  her  heart  as  he  receded  from 
her  view.  But  there  was  rapturous  joy 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  yet  in 
England,  that  he  might  have  altered 
his  intention  of  ever  quitting  it ;  and 
on  the  first  signal  that  the  carriage 
waited,  she  flew  down  stairs  with  a 
pleasure  and  alacrity  she  had  long  been 
a  stranger  to. 

Her  aunt  seemed  to  anticipate  her 
wishes,  and  it  was  ordered  to  drive  to 
Portman -square. 

"  Who  do  you  think,  Juliet,  has  just 
left  me  ?"  exclaimed  lady  Aubrey,  the 
moment  they  entered. 

Juliet  could  not  guess. 

**  I  should  almost  have  supposed/ 
she  continued,  ^*  that  you  must  have 
met  him  in  the  hall.    He  is  young  and 

handsome. 
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handsome.  Now  you  cannot  but  know 
who  it  is,  '  with  wit  to  make  an*  ill 
shape  good — ^and  shape  to  win  grace, 
even  had  he  no  wit.'  How.  dull  you 
are,  Juliet!  there  are  not  many  that 
answer  the  description." 

Every  pulse  vibrating  in  her  bosom, 
still  was  Juliet  silent ;  whilst  she  would 
have  given  worlds  to  have  known 
whether  he  had.  made  inquiries  after 
her,  whether  he  knew  that  she  was  in 
London,  still  was  she  silent.  She  dared 
not  trust  her  voice;  and  when  lady 
Aubrey  at  length  proclaimed  the  name, 
she  was  forced  to  bend  over  a  basket 
of  roses,  to  conceal  the  confusion  it 
excited.  But  it  passed  unnoticed ;  and 
no  suspicion  even  was  ereated  by  het 
accepting  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  lady 
Aubrey's  opera-box  for  that  evening. 

*•  Weak,  silly  desire,"  she  reproach- 

fully 
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fiiUy  muraittfed  to  herself,  the  mom&A 
she  was  seated  m  the  carriage,  "  why 
jrtioiild  I  seek  «^in  to  behold  one 
whose  powerful  fasdnations  serve  but 
to  wither  up  my  heart  ?"  and  she  made 
the  resolve  to  combart  with  the  inclina- 
tion, and  to  send  her  excuses  to  her 
aunt. 

But  this  resolution  W4is  formed  witfa 
the  expectation  before  her,  of  seeing  him 
during  their  morning's  drive.  Bond- 
street,  Pall-raall,  and  Hyde  park,  how- 
ever, failed  to  produce  him;  and  the 
flutter  of  hope  giive  place  tx>  that  of  self- 
condemnation,  as  she  prepared  to  dress 
for  the  evening. 

Her  aunt  was  true  to  her  engage- 
ment ;  and  with  hopes  again  elated 
she  entered  the  opera-house.  Here  she 
learned  that  lord  Montresor  had  dined 
in  Portman-squaf e ;  but  whether  lady 

Avbrey 
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Aubrey  expected  to  see  him  again  that 
evening  she  did  not  mention,  and  Juliet 
eould  not  bring  herself  to  make  the  in- 
quiry ;  yet  the  whole  world  of  &shion 
seemed  collecting  together,  and  her 
worst  fears  predicting  not,  that  he  would 
absent  himself. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  Fodor's  &- 
vourite  songs  the  door  opened,  and 
Juliet's  heart  told  her  it  was  lord  Mon- 
tfesor.  Yet  she  turned  not,  moved  not, 
but  with  her  whole  soul  apparently 
rivetted  to  the  stage,  in  silence  awaited 
his  recognition.  It  seemed  however 
the  fashion  of  the  moment  to  attend 
to  no  one  but  Fodor;  and  yet,  she 
thought,  he  might  have  taken  some 
means  of  assuring  her  she  was  not  for- 
gott^i ;  for  though  her  face  was  turned 
from  the  box,  towards  the  stage,  it  was 
not  so  completely  hidden,  but  that,  had 
he  looked  at  her  at  all,  he  must  have 

VOL.  III.  H  seen 
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seen  it.  The  moments  seemed  increas- 
ing to  ages.  She  thought  the  song 
would  never  cease;  when,  after  a  tre- 
mendous crash  of  instruments^  the  scene 
suddenly  dropped,  and  all  was  silent. 

It  was  a  •  moment  of  painful  suspense 
that  succeeded;  and  Juliet  was  about 
to  put  an  end  to  it,  by  being  herself  the 
first  to  make  advances,  when  she  felt 
the  chair  that  stood  behind  hers  gently 
withdrawn,  and  a  deep  sigh  struck  upon 
her  ear,  as  the  object  of  her  anxiety, 
placing  it  between  lady.  Aubrey  and 
herself,  threw  himself  into  it,  at  the 
same  time  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of 
affected  ennuis  totally  unknown  to  her 
— «  Fentre  St.  Gris!  I  thought  the 
woman  never  would  have  done.  She's 
too  bad !  Now  isn't  she  too  bad  ?"  look- 
ing round  for  some  token  of  compas- 
sion as  he  spoke.      *^   She   positively 

takes 
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takes  a  lease  of  the  stage  eveiy  time  she 
comes  on.'' 

"  No,  only  by  word  of  mouthy  from 
year  to  year^  said  an  ea?qumte,  who 
just  entered  in  time  to  find  occasion  for 
the  revival  of  an  old  pun ;  but  however 
he  was ,  as  pleased  with  it  as  though  it 
had  really  been  his  own. 

**  Do  not  laugh,"  said  lady  Aubrey, 
endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  hide 
the  smile  that  had  gathered  on  her  own 
countenance.  '*  Dp  not  laugh,  Juliet, 
or  the  creature  will  do  nothing  but  re- 
tail Joe  Miller  to  us  all  the  evening." 

But  to  Juliet,  who  felt  more  inclined 
to  cry,  the  caution  was  unnecessary.  She 
could  not  so  soon  forget  her  late  disap- 
pointment ;  and  though  she  had  not  yet 
given  up  all  hopes  of  still  seeing  lord  Mon- 
tresor,  there  was  something  so  wretched 
in  the  uncertainty  attending  it,  that  she 
was  conscious  of  little  else  but  his  ab- 

H  2  sence 
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sence.  Sometimes  she  thought,  though 
not  with  them,  he  yet  might  be  m  the 
hmise;  and  then  she  would  re^i!darly 
sorutiniee  each  sefMirate  box;  but  this 
was  only  to  satisfy  her  heart  that  he 
was  not  there ;  for  had  she  discovered 
him  so  near,  and  yet  so  far  off,  it  would 
have  been  more  a  misery  to  her  than 
'  gratifksatioiL 

"  You  may  well  ask,"  said  lady  Au- 
brey to  sir  Noel  Cornwallis,  who  had 
twice  addressed  Iftie  question  to  Julaet; 
whetlier  she  had  ever  before  attended 
the  opera?  "  You  may  indeed  well 
ask.**  Then  turning  to  Juliet,  •*  How 
can  you,**  she  said,  •*  be  so  on&shion- 
able,  so  gauche^  as  'to  attend  so  dosety 
to  the  performance?  I  really  must 
have  you  here  every  night,  till  you  are 
glad  'to  turn  your  attention  to  the  <tiew 
dandy  airs,  as  an  escape  from  theibore 
of  Mozart.     I  was  quite  annised  just 

now 
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now  to  see  the  amazement  of  the  duke 
of  Why,  Juliet,  you  never  spoke 

a  word  to  him.  after  I  had  introduced 
you^  The  girls  in  London  would  have 
given  their  ears  to  have  had  but  half 
such  an  opportimity  of  making  their 
fortunes.  His  coming  into  my  box 
was  an  honour  I  dreamt  not  of;  and 
his  sitting  by  your  side,  for  at  least  five 
minutes,  stamps  you  to  the  world  as 
sometihing  worthy  their  notice/' 

*'  Where  is  the  Welch  beauty,  lady 
Aubrey,  ynni  talked  of  shewing  off?'' 
sttdd^y  exdaimed  a  you^g  man,  who 
was  leaning  on  the  back  of  her  diair; 
*^  where  is  she  ?  I  am  dying  to  see  her 
— to  call  her  my  own !  Oh,  the  trea- 
«uve !  I  have  not  slept  since  you  talked 
of  her.  Two  blue  eyes — ^sixty  thousand 
pounds — ^little  Gothic  nose — ^large  So- 
man castle — une  belle  taille,  surround- 
ed by  wood — ^fine  head  of  hair— full  of 
game — nice  smooth  skin — all  meadow 

H  3  land 
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land — ^pretty  little  feet — and  no  ii^y 
com  fields.  Oh,  the  rapturous  creature ! 
I  am  a  miserable  man  till  I  see  her! 
When  will  she  come  ? — ^where  will  she 
sit?** 

**  Not  in  my  box,  depend  on  it,"* 
laughingly  interrupted  lady  Aubrey. 
**  Do  you  count  one  of  us  as  nothing? 
or  have  you  yet  to  learn,  that  an  opera 
box,  in  regard  to  women,  is  like  a  se- 
cret, too  much  for  one — enough  for  two 
— and  nothing  for  three  ?  So  pray  ocm- 
trol  your  heroics  till  next  Saturday, 
when  perhaps  I  may  gratify  you ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  you  had  better  come 
home  with  us,  and  have  some  supper." 

Lady  Aubrey  rose,  the  green  cur- 
tain dropped,  and  Juliet  returned  home 
miserable. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


^  Of  every  pang  whose  stings  infest 

The  injured  mind's  repose. 
Suspense  is  sure,  above  the  rest. 

The  prime  of  human  woes.'' 

•*  When  the  clouds  of  sorrow  gather 
over  us,  we  see  nothing  beyond  them ; 
nor  can  we  imagine  how  they  will  be 
dispelled.  Yet  a  new  day  succeeds  to 
the  night,  and  sorrow  is  never  without 
a  dawn  of  ease/' 

Thus  it  was  with  Juliet;  sleep  had 
soothed  her  sorrows ;  she  found  that  she 
had  expected  too  great  a  share  of  hap- 
piness, and  disappointment  taught  her 
to  be  contented  with  that  which,  un* 
hoped  for,  she  possessed. 

Was  not  lord  Montresor  still  in  £ng  • 

H  4  land 
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land — ^in  London?  **  But  while  we 
glide  along  the  stream  of  life,  whatever 
we  leave  behind  us  is  always  lessening, 
and  that  which  we  approach  increasing 
in  magnitude;"  and  Juliet  overlooked 
the  good  she  had,  in  blindly  running 
after  that  which  was  uncertain. 

Under  hope's  most  powerful  influ- 
ence, again  she  was  the  first  ready  at 
the  time  they  usually  took  their  moiB- 
ing's  drive  —  the  first  to  propose  cait* 
ii^  on  lady  Aubrey  —  the  first  to 
manufacture  occupation  in  Bond-street^ 
St.  James's-street,  and  Pall-mall,  and 
the  first  to  expatiate  on  the  firesh- 
ness  of  the  air  to  hb  gleaned  in  Hyde* 
park.  Yet  whilst  all  these  wishes  were 
gratified  as  soon  as  expressed,  there  was 
an  irritability  about  her  that  she  oould 
scarcely  conceal,  and  to  conquer  which 
was  impossible.  No  soono*  was  she  in 
one  jplace,  than  she  wished  to  be  in  an- 
other; 
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ether;  and  no  sooner  had  she  vrived 
where  she  desired,  but  she  thought 
a  moment  longer  in  the  last  might  have 
produced  her  all  she  widied.  If  she 
r^nained  in  the  carriage^  he  whom  she 
sou^t,  she  fiiDcied  might  be,  perchance, 
in  les  magazina  des  modes^  and  if  she 
herself  visited  them,  she  was  sure  he 
must  have  passed  just  at  the  moment. 

At  l^igth  the  carriage  again  entered 
Grloucester-plaice.  All  hope  for  that  day 
was  gone,  and  subdued  and  heart-sick, 
she  had  just  thrown  herself  back  in  the 
comer,  to  calculate  the  long  long -hours 
before  her  day  would  begin  again  to- 
nwrow^  when  they  suddaily  passed  Icxnd 
Montresor.     ^le  sprung  forward. 

**  Who  is  that  ?"   asked  her  aunt, 

« 

startled  at  the  suddenness  of  her  man 
ner. 

^*  It  is  lord  Montresor,  and  he  sees 

H  5  me 
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me  not,"  exclaimed  the  agitated   girl, 
again  sinking  back  on  the  seat 

At  that  moment  the  carriage  stopped 
at  their  own  door,  and  Juliet,  as  she  in 
vain  looked  fc»*  him,  on  descending  from 
it,  almost  believed  the  having  seen  him 
was  a  dream. 

"  I  am  surprised,  Juliet,"  observed 
her  aunt,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
^*  that  lord  Montresor  did  not  know 
you  to-day.  What  kind  of  a  man  is 
he?  I  suppose  just  the  same  as  the 
generality  of  the  present  day,  more  fond 
of  wine  than  wisdom— loves  his  horses 
better  than  his  friends,  and  converses 
with  no  one  but  his  dogs.  I  see,  by 
your  silence,  I  have  drawn  a  true  pic- 
ture«  How  do  you  think  I  divined 
it?" 

Juliet  was  anxious  to  know. 

*^  Because 
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^  Because  he  looked  at  our  fine  white 
horses  and  jet  black  harness,  in  prefe- 
rence to  my  darling  —  my  beautiful 
Juliet'' 

A  perception,  however  clear  and  un- 
biassed, would  have  seen  things  in  their 
proper  light,  would  have  known  that  it 
was  accident,  not^taste^  that  had  caused 
the  direction  of  lord  Montresor^s  gaze ; 
but  Juliet  preferred  looking  through  a 
darkened  medium,  and  like  a  true  lover, 
chose  rather  to  listen  to  the  suggestions 
of  fancy  than  those  of  her  reason ;  not 
that  she  strictly  believed  that  lord  Mon- 
tresor  would  seek  to  avoid  her,  yet  the 
circumstance  left  an  unsatisfactory  im- 
pression, and  considerably  lessened  the 
pleasing  anticipations  for  the  morrow. 

The  morrow  came — a  rainy  day ;  but 
the  Court  Guide  had  told  Juliet  that 
lord  Montresor  lived  not-far  from  them, 

H  6  and 
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and  she  took  her  station  at  the  window, 
under  the  idea  that  it  was  possible  she 
still  might  see  him. 

Every  approaching  carriage —- every 
horse»  nay,  every  genteeUlooking  urn- 
breUctf  made  her  heart  beat,  and  though 
they  only  brought  disappointment  with 
them,  she  quitted  not  her  post,  till  the 
shrill  voice  of  the  niuffin-boys  and  milk* 
maids  warned  her  that  time  and  chance 
were  gone. 

The  next  day  she  was  to  pass  with 
lady  Aubrey  —  shop  with  her  in  the 
morning,  and  as  her  note  expressed  it, 
"  meet  a  few  friends  at  dinner."  She 
could  not  doubt  but  that  lord  M<xitre- 
sor  would  make  one  c^  them ;  and  with 
spirits  buoyant  with  hope  she  entered 
bar  aunt's  drawing-room. 

Notwithstanding  the  earliiieas  of  the 

hour, 
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hour,  a  little  levee  were  already  asseia^ 
hied  tibere;  and  JuUet,  when  she  nai^ 
the  homage  every  one  paid  her  lovdy 
relative,  could  hardly  wonder  at  her  difik 
taste  to  solitude. 

**  Beautiful  she  looks  to-day!"  audi* 
bly  ejaculated  a  &shionably-dressed  girl, 
with  eyes  set  on  lady  Aubrey's  coun- 
tenance, and  heart  on  her  opera-box. 
**  What  a  complexion !  how  charmingly 
it  varies!  I  would  give  millions  for 
such!** 

''  Ytm  can  procure  it  at  a  mudi 
dieapd:  mte  than  that^'*  carelessly  6b* 
served  lady  Aubrey ;  ^' Riggs  is  not  very 
exorbitant;  the  only  quarrel  we  ever 
have  is,  he  wants  me  to  use  carmine, 
whilst  I  prefer  couJeur  de  roser 

Every  one  smHed ;  but  tihe  box  being 
jnt  tieTy  was  not  really  to  be  given  m^\ 
and  the  poseveiing  ^msei,  in  i^e  df 

all 
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all  rebufisi  continued  to  work  her  way 
to  it»  through  the  whole  system  of  toad- 
eater  talent;  yet  all  was  to  no  effect — 
the  seat  was  reserved  for  Juliet ;  and  at 
length  the  disappointed  fur  one  flounoed 
off,  to  tiy  her  prowess  in  another  quar- 
ter. 

After  herself,  her  husband,  and  Com- 
wallis,  Juliet  ranked  next  in  lady  Au- 
brey's affections.  With  pleasure  she 
had  observed  the  marked  attentions 
paid  her  by  the  great  matrimonial  star^ 
the  only  evening  she  had  appeared  in 
public  Every  one  talked  of  her  beauti- 
fiil  niece ;  and  she  resolved,  that  through 
her  means,  this  beautiful  niece  should 
become  a  duchess. 

Behold  then  the  volatile  lady  Aubiey 
turned  match-maker,  sacrificing  every 
thing  for  the  accomplishment  of  her 
darliAg  project,  and  anxiously  awaiting 

the 
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the  mmnent  when  its  splendour  in  po- 
licy might  be  revealed  to  an  envious 
world. 


**  You  must  wear  aU  your  diam<»ids 
on  Saturday,  Juliet,"  abruptly  observed 
lady  Aubrey,  the  moment  the  last 
lounger  had  made  his  congSe ;  and  un- 
less you  contrive  to  have  as  good  a 
colour  as  you  have  this  morning,  a  little 
of  my  heavtifid  compleanon  would  be 
no  bad  thing.  Oh,  how  that  creature 
always  annoys  me  T  she  continued  with 
a  shrug  of  disgust  *^  I  hate  your  flat- 
terers par  ndcemt^f  those  who  make 
it  the  stepping-stone  to  their  own  plea- 
sures, which  is  the  case  with  my  friend 
Miss  Dashwood.  Her  family  are  good 
quiet  sort  of  poor  people.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  the  gaiety  she  enjoys 
Is  by  the  aid  of  V(duntary  contributions^ 
I  do  assure  you  I  meet  her  every  where; 
but  the  animal  makes  the  amiable  her 

study ; 


t<ill       aocxxrr  asb  aoLmnns. 


3tttify :  «■!  kfeMn  m  wdl  w  posnUe 
hktw  xnuTf  wmffiMeats  go  to  an  opeia- 
b^nt-^^uw  xttanj  to  mi  UBembly— -4rive 
in  tim  purk*  <kc.  &e;  Mid  podtively  she 
gMtt  jjpt76  tAi^  SMrt  flHy  of  all  siUy 
thihff^  b^  Cfei!ftoai|.  to  take  her  with 
iMr  a  wMir  avBuaer  to  a  watering* 
pbiMi  Hmt  Ae  MHBt  lorve  esdiauted 
bm^'  in  bringta^  it  about!  no  doubt 
uttHK^  tfto  WQa4  ^  dtonning*  twenty 
tiuM»  aft  tonr  Sttt  we  me  hxaskg 
timr  T  baive  %  tibfiNHand  places  to  eril 
ai::"^  Mya^^  wttdkdbenai  ei^  to  bove 
pefisae  pat  cmi^  teaiing  JaKet   in 


ilkugto  id  its  iato 
with  JD|y  totbe 
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in  hope,  sceptical  as  to  fear,  and  believeis 
that  its  happiness  will  always  last.  This 
is  the  heart's  holiday — brief  as  sweet. 
Clouds  again  pass  o^er  it;  imposture 
weakens  confidence,  and  the  r^tnming 
disquietudes  of  human  life  teach  us  the 
folly  of  trusting,  even  for  a  day,  to  its 
fellacious  illusions. 

Juliet  had  reedred  no  other  assurance 
of  seeing  loird  Montresor  'but  that  wUeh 
her  own  hopes  dictated.  Yet  these  she 
so  firmly  relied  on,  that  her  bosom 
thrilled  Ivith  the  joyolis  expectation^ 
Three-^four-^five^six,  that  little  space 
of  time  wmild*  bring  her  all  she  lovtdi 
He  would  be  in  the  same  room  with 
ber.  Again  she  could  in  secret  watch 
his  expressive  countenance ;  again  listen 
to  the  magic  tones  of  his  voice ;  and  she 
resolved  narrowly  to  observe  his  con- 
duct towards  hersdf,  that  the  hopes  she 
had  fldlowed  to  take  root  in  her  bosoaa 

might 
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might  either  be  ratified  or  crushed  for 
ever. 

Lost  in  these  reflections,  she  heeded 
not  the  lapse  of  time^  till  a  little  French 
dock,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room, 
struck  the  hour  of  four.  Believing  she 
had  miscalculated,  she  approached  it 
to  satisfy  herself,  when,  on  passing  a 
sofi^  the  back  of  which  had  been  to- 
wards her,  a  large  oil  painting,  placed 
there  for  the  benefit  of  the  light,  for 
the  first  time  met  her  sight.  She  sunk 
on  her  knees  before  it. — "  Dear,  dear 
Montresor  Castle!''  she  exclaimed,  as 
her  eyes  rapturously  wandered  over  it; 
"  how  fondly  do  I  love  you !  and  how 
little  did  I  think  I  should  ever  see  you 
again!'' 

It  was  painted  in  all  the  beauty  of 
summer*  Here  was  the  spot  where  she 
had  last  seen  its  fondly-loved  master — 

there 
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there  where  she  had  first  beheld  him. 
Oh,  it  was  a  sweet  pleasure,  to  trace 
back  to  happiness  gone  by  for  ever ! 

The  door  opened.  Without  moving 
from  her  posture,  or  turning  her  eyes  a 
moment  from  the  picture,  she  said — 
"  Oh,  lady  Aubrey,  here  is  dear  Mon- 
tresor  Castle,  and  I  have  but  just  dis- 
covered it  Fray  tell  me  where  and 
how  did  you  get  it  ?" 

**  I  had  myself  the  honour  of  present- 
ing it  to  lady  Aubrey,"  re;died  a  voice 
but  too  well  known  to  her. 

She  trembled,  and  crouched  nearer  to 
the  ground,  through  shame,  surprise, 
and  agitation,  clinging  at  the  same  time 
to  the  sofa  for  shelter  and  support. 
Blushes  for  a  moment  crimsoned  on  her 
cheeks,  then  again  left  them  ashy  pale, 
as  lord  Montresor  approached  her. 

«  Have 
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'^  Ebve  yoa  not  one  word  ?"  he  nid, 
taldng  har  land,  and  raising  her  as  ke 
spoke ;  '*  not  one  assuianoe  to  give  ne. 
Miss  Bouverie,  that  I  possess  some  share 
in  y^onr  recollections  of  Wales?  I  had 
looked  forward,**  he  continned,  with  a 
tenderness  in  his  manner  that  conld  not 
but  be  felt,  *^  to  the  ttme  when  chance 
might  again  bring  us  together.  Do  not 
then  receive  me  quite  as  a  stra^ec" 
He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  con- 
tinned,  with  a  look  tinctured  with  pen- 
siventess,  ^  I  fear  I  am  building  too 
much  on  the  words  you  uttered  as  I 
entered ;  but  it  is  you,  Juliet,  who  have 
made  me  sanguine — it  is  you.  Miss 
Bouverie,  who  must  bring  me  to  my 
senses." 

He  paused;  and  Juliet,  disengaging 
her  hand,  seated  herself  on  the  end  of 
the  S0&,  by  the  picture,  and  lord  Mon- 
tresor  placed  himself  on  his  knees  be- 
fore 
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fare  it,  in  the  same  manner  m  which  he 
had  fiist  disooveKd  her.  She  trembled 
violently;  but  he  appei^ed  to  observe 
nothing  but  the  painting  before  him; 
and  relieved  by  his  apparent  abstraction, 
she  had  time  to  recover  herselC  His 
oountenance,  pale  and  interesting — the 
tone  of  his  voioe,  gentle,  harmonious, 
and  pathetic — the  tender  beaming  of 
his  eye^  w»e  all  before  her;  yet  she 
had  not  dared  to  gaze,  but  that  he  con- 
tinued to  give  indulgence  to  silent  re- 
verie^ and  his  mind  seemed  abstracted 
from  all  dae  but  the  picture.  She  could 
not  look  at  him  without  wishing,  at 
least,  to  obtain  his  friendship,  even 
thou^  his  love  were  for  ever  denied 
her;  yet  she  was  but  too  well  aware 
that  coBflkraint  had  again  crept  over  her, 
and  that  the  coldness  of  her  manners 
nrast  saem  to  him  the  result  of  her 
natural  feelings.  She  knew  that  she 
alungra  appeared  to  him  under  these 

disadvantages ; 
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disadvantages;  he  could  never  develop 
the  inward  feelings  of  her  soul,  for  in 
proportion  as  he  advanced,  so  she  re- 
ceded. She  made  however  the  effort 
to  speak — **  It  is  reported,  lord  Mon- 
tresor,"  she  said,  her  heart  beating  with 
the  fear  lest  he  himself  should  confirm 
it,  **  that  you  are  on  the  point  of  quit* 
ting  England.  But  do  you  not  love 
Montresor  Castle  too  well  to  leave  it? 
You  will  never  find  any  thing  half  so 
beautiful,  go  where  you  will.*' 

**  When  a  man  cannot  attain  the  pre- 
cise object  of  his  wishes,"  he  peevishly 
replied,  "  other  things  become  insipid, 
if  not  distasteful  to  him:" 

As  he  spoke  he  cast  a  keen  penetrat- 
ing glance  on  Juliet.  She  perceived  it, 
fancied  she  understood  its  meaning,  and 
her  thoughts  turning  to  Marian  Lloyd, 
she  replied — "  But  are  you  not,  my 
lord,  too  easily  discouraged  ?" 

Again  he  intently  regarded  ber,.  and 

for 
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for  a  moment  his  features  brightened 
into  a  look  of  unspeakable  rapture.  But 
it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  for  on  mark- 
ing the  coldness  of  her  he  addressed, 
chagrin  usurped  its  place,  and  he  replied 
— **  There  is  a  point.  Miss  Bouverie,  be- 
yond which  wisdom  forbids  us  to  hope, 
and  judgment  terms  perseverance  fol- 
ly." 

"  There  is  indeed,"  feebly  rejoined 

Juliet,  her  thoughts  turning  to  the 
weakness  of  her  own  sentiments.  But 
she  was  too  narrowly  watched  to  give 
place  to  selfish  feelings,  and  recovering 
herself,  she  replied — "  There  is  so,  my 
lord ;  the  only  fear  is,  that  we  should, 
in  petulance  and  haste,  fix  that  moment 
too  early." 

With  thoughts  influenced  by  con- 
tending emotions,  she  scarcely  knew 
what  she  said ; .  she  dreaded  lest  her 
own  wishes  should  make  her  unjuiBt 
to  the  cause  of  another,  and  she  had 

spoken 
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spofem  more  fordbly  than  she  hcrsdf 
had  intendied. 

For  *a  momeiit  it  seemed  to  stagger 
the  condMskms  of  her  attentive  listener, 
but  .lecovering  himself-^^*  I  cannot  fear 
tfaaty*'  he  despondently  readied;  ^  I 
rather  i^i|Nnehcnd  I  have  delayed  it  but 
too  long." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  nay  lord,'* 
i^e  hastily  said,  seeking  to  put  an  end 
to  a  conversation  that  pained  her  too 
much  to  support  She  thought  of  Ma- 
riao  Lloyd's  open  encouragement  of 
the  attentions  ofMr.  Beauchamp ;  ^'  per- 
haps you  are  right,  my  lord,**  she  again 
r^peate^^^'  a  divided  heart  at  best  is 
little  worth  the  purchase.'* 

He  placed  his  hand  on  the  one  that 
rested  on  her  knee,  and  bending  lus 
head  over~  it,  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  concealed  fixim  her 
view. 

••  Then 
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**  Then  you  give  me  nothing  to  hope» 
Juliet?"  he  said,  with  a  tremulous 
tone. 

**Rath^?  $ajr,  nothiog  to  wish  for," 
she  returned,  rising  as  she  spoke. 

He  also  ros^  walked  towards  the 
window,  and  at  that  moment  lady  Au- 
bi:ey  entered. 

Thus  were  Juliet  and  lord  Montresor 
ever  at  cross  purposes;  he  never  con- 
versed with  her,  but  she  thought  of 
Marian  Lloyd;  and  colonel  Harewood 
was  never  absent  from  his  mind.  To 
ohanoe  alome  then  was  left  the  devdop^ 
m^t  of  their  sentiments,  the  disclosure 
of  a  love  firm  and  unshakeahle 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  ):reatest  fiiutt  in  penetration  is  not  its  filling  sbort, 
but  it5  going  beyond  the  mark. 


There  is  in  the  heart  of  man  a  perpetual  succession  of 
passions,  insomuch  that  the  rain  of  one  is  aUnost 
always  the  rise  of  another. 

,  ROCHEFOUGAVLT. 

Juliet  was  now  worse  off  than  ever; 
she  had  not  only,  as  she  thought,  ascer« 
tmned  the  exact  state  of  lord  Montre- 
sor's  feelings,  but  had  herself,  in  a  mea- 
sure, become  their  repository.  Yes,  a 
little  more,  and  she  believed  that  bo- 
som would  have  had  to  have  borne  his 
sorrows,  which  waiS  already  almost  break- 
ing witli  its  own. — **  Mistaken  Marian  T 
she  inwardly  sighed,  observing  her  at 
the  moment     **  You  know  not  the 

treasure 
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treasure  you  are  for  ever  estranging 
fix)m  you.*' 

Marian  was  sitting  on  a  sofii,  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  the 
young  man  whose  anxiety  had  been  so 
great  to  see  her  at  the  opera,  occupied 
the  seat  by  her  side.  He  had  assidu- 
ously handed  her  down  to  dinnert  and 
from  the  moment  they  again  met  in  the 
drawing-room,  never  wandered  from 
her  presence. 

Lord  Montresor  had  his  eyes  also 
directed  to  the  same  spot ;  and  Juliet, 
as  she  watched  their  melancholy  ex- 
pression, believed  that  hope  was  dying 
within  him.—"  And  better  die,**  she 
fervently  ejaculated,  "  than  be  the  sport 
of  such  a  beingj' 

She  could  not  now  regret  the  part  she 
had  acted  in  the  morning ;  and  though 

I S  her 
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l>er  delicate  oonscience  bad  before  fiomei' 
what  troubled  her,  the  unguarded  con* 
duct  she  then  witnessed  chased  away 
every  latent  remorse,  and  taught  her 
that  envy  could  have  had  but  little  to 
do  in  detecting  faults  so-  glaringly  be- 
trayed. Now,  with  dasped  hands  to 
his  breast,  the  admiring  youth  seemed 
to  invoke  some  concession,  whidi  the 
averted  head  of  Marian  evinced  was 
denied .  Now  they  seemed  earnest  in  dis- 
course, and  then  the  fan  she  held,  with 
all  the  meaning  of  a  lover,  was  tenderly 
taken  from  her  hand.  She  appeared  to 
Consider  for  a  moment;  then,  with 
childish  playfulness,  wished  it  returned ; 
but  the  hand  she  held  opai  merely  re- 
ceived a  familiar  tap,  and  the  fan  was 
retailed.  She  however  seemed  bent 
upon  its  repossession,  and  to  wrest  it 
from  him,  took  the  hand  that  detained 
it,  and  opening  the  clasped  fingers  one 
by  one,  at  leng^  the  fen  was  again  her 

own; 
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6wii;  ihe  little  wiiite  band  tfast  had  so 
well  succeeded  in  extricd^g  it  alone 
remaining  in  tlmddom. 

Juliet  feR  abashed,  and  turning  awajr, 
ostensibly  to  examine  a  little  cabinet  of 
gems,  on  which  her  arm  had  rested, 
she  was  startled  on  t)ercdTiilg  lord 
M onti^esor  nearly  dbse  be^e  her.  A 
smile  was  on  his  oouiltelistnce,  and  therd 
was  an  archness  in  its  expression,  that 
Wotild  hare  almost  tempted  her  to  re^ 
turn  it,  had  she  not  but  too  rightly 
divined  the  source  from  whence  it 
sprung. 

^'  We  have  both  derived  amusement 
to-night;  Miss  Bouverie,  from  the  same 
quarter,''  he  said,  with  a  penetrating 
glance,  that  left  but  little  necessity  for 
reply.  ^  Is  it  not  Marmontel  who 
says,''  he  continued,  in  the  same  strain 
of  gaietyi  *  Quand  on  n'a  pas  ce  que 

1 3  Ton 
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Ton  aime,  il  faut  aimer  ce  que  Ton  a  T 
There  is  much  philosophy  in  the  theory ; 
but  I  think  I  never  before  saw  it  so 
contentedly  carried  into  practice.  But 
here  comes  Beauchamp ;  and^  Somerset, 
thy  race  is  run/* 

He  turned  to  meet  his  salutation, 
sung  the  air  of  an  applicable  Scotch 
ballad;  and  Juliet,  wondering  at  the 
powers  of  mind  that  could  enable  him 
so  completely  to  hide  his  wounded  state 
of  feelings,  took  her  seat  at  the  piano, 
to  pacify  the  dandng^girlSy  and  saw  no 
more  of  him  that  evening. 

The  time  was  now  fast  approachmg 
towards  the  close  of  the  London  season ; 
already  had  the  poverty-stricken  dames 
^of  fashion  meditated  the  economy  of 
flight  into  the  solitude  of  their  back 
sitting-rooms,  there  to  nurse  their  ema- 
dated  and  worn  -  out  forms,    inveigh 


\ 
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against  reasonable  husbands,  curse  (for 
your  fashionists  can  do  the  sort  of  thing) 
at  poor  fortune,  for  not  being  inexhaust- 
ible, and  compose  paragraphs  for  the 
Morning  Post,  to  satisfy  the  world  that 
they  were  inhaling  the  salubrious  breezes 
of  the  sea-coast 

Lady  Aubrey  must  also  leave  Loh* 
don ;  but  where  could  she  go  ? — "  Oh, 
odious,  odious  trees  P  she  exclaimed, 
'*  can  I  ever  bear  to  look  on  ye  and 
live?" 

,  A  place  at  length  presented  itself,  as 
free  from  these  frightful  sort  of  articles 
as  even  she  could  possibly  desire ;  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  summer  should  be 
spent  at  Brighton. 

Every  one  was  pleased ;  Cecil  thought 

of  the  races  and  the  club-room — Juliet 

of  quiet  and  retirement — her  aunt,  Mrs, 

.  1 4  Bouverie, 


y^ 
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Beuvari^  of  Ae  beneficifd  air  <if  iiie 
South  Downs;  and  lady  Aubrey  never 
ODuld  forget  that  it  was  there  she  had 
first  seen  Ccmiwdlis. 

Two  bouses  Were  mnaediately  secured 
for  them,  and  the  end  of  the  wedc  they 
found  themselves  comfortably  settled  on 
the  Macine  Pamde. 

Lord  Bolingbro^e  aays,  ^  that  change 
of  place,  simply  considered^  am  rendeif 
no  man  unhappy;  so  the  other  evils 
which  are  objected  to  exile,  either  can- 
not happen  to  wise  and  virtuowa  ata, 
or  if  they  do  happen  to  them»  cannot 
render  them  miserable.  Stones  Me  bard, 
and  cakes  of  ice  are  tcAdy  and  all  who 
feel  them  feel  alike;  but  the  gtx>d  or 
the  bad  events  which  fortune  brings 
upcm  us,  are  felt  aeoording  to  the  quali- 
ties that  we^  not  tbey^  possess.  They  ar6 
in  themselves  indifierent  and  common 

accidentia 
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iMtcidtentSy  and  thej  acqiiire  strength  bjf 
nothilig  but  our  vice  or  our  weakness." 

All  this  is  but  yerjr  Kttk  to  the  pu]> 
pose,  and  can  but  faintly  convey  thfe  ex*- 
act  state  of  Juliet's  feelings.  To  under- 
stand tbehi,  we  must  ourselves  have  ex<» 
pteienotd  tibcfm* 

Unsettled  and  unhappy,  she  bad 
hoped  in  retirement  to  have  regained 
her  lost  peace  of  mind ;  but  whilst  every 
thing  turned  out  differently ,  to  what 
^e  had  ahtidpated,  whilst  she  found 
that  Brighton  was  but  London  sur 
mer,  and  that  mignonette  and  moss 
rose-buds  were  still  alone  to  constitute 
her  summer,  she  complained  not,  but 
taxed  all  blame  of  want  of  enjoyment 
on  her  own  weak  heart. 

She  had  seen  but  little  of  lord  Mob<- 
tiesor  previous  to  her  leaving  London.; 

1 5  indeed 
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indeed  she  had  herself  studiously  sought 
to  avoid  him ;  and  with  apparently  no 
interest  on  the  other  side  to  bring  about 
a  meeting,  it  was  a  thiiig  ea^y  to  be 
effected.. 

Lady  Aubrey  pronounced  her  a  phe* 
nomenon  in  nature !  She  had  no  vanity 
-»no  ambition ;  in  short,  she  could  have 
no. feelings  whatever.  Nothing  could 
have  been  getting  on  more  finely  than 
her  glorious  plan.  She  would  have  ven^ 
tured  any  wager  on  its  success.  Even 
Cecil  had  begun  to  wonder  (to  use  his 

own  words)  why  the  duke  of was 

always  tagging  after  him.  And  then 
at  the  opera,  was  he  not  constantly  in 
her  box  ?  At  her  dinners,  could  she  not 
securely  build  on  him  ?  Her  evening 
assemblies,  had  he  ever  absented  himself 
from?  In  short,  the  thing  was  done, 
and  it  now  remained  for  Juliet  to  wind 
him  up  to  something.    As  yet  she  had 

no 
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no  fault  to  find  with  her  proUgS;  with 
manners  always  unaffectedly  simple, 
blended  with  a  kindness  and  sweetness 
that  never  failed  to  charm,  she  had 
witnessed,  with  satisfaction,  the  knot 
drawn  tighter  every  time  they  met 
But  this  was  only  the  first  stage ;  there 
was  now  something  else  to  be  done; 
and  to  secure  the  world's  pampered 
darling,  it  was  necessary  that  Juliet 
should  begin  to  let  him  feel  she  loved 
him,  and  loved  him  fir  himself  ahne^ 

'  Lady  Aubrey  allowed  the  task  was 
difficult;  but  as  boldness  marks  the 
eagle's  flight,  so  she,  spite  of 

*«  Wfakike^s,  buggiesy  gigs  ajid  dog-carts,, 
Curricles  and  tandems,'' 

ever  dandng  in  her  eyes,  joined  to  all 
the  other  luxuries,  &c.  attendsmt  on  a 
princely  establishment,  resolved  to  bring 
it  about 

1 6  With 
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With  hapes  ekte»  Bhecommeiioed  the 
arduous  undertakisg  of  tftrhiwg  the 
unsophUticBted  idoM  of  Juliet  how  to 
ihoot ;  and  with  a  duWs  heart  for  the 
huU*fi  eye,  she  made  sure  it  would  be 
neither  hers  or  het  pupiTs  &ult^  if  the 
arrows  of  Cupid  did  not  go  stnught  to 
their  destinaticm* 

» 

Her  ladyship-s  oi»nioD  of  the  male 
part  of  the  creatic«i  was  not  of  the  most 
respectful  nature,  fintiering  the  w(»4d 
formed  for  conquest,  she  had  been  made 
to  feci  how  poor  a  hdld  it  was  upon  them, 
did  money  but  once  dash  against  it. 
She  had  experienced  in  her  single  daya 
the  vexation  of  being  neglected  by  inen 
that  she  knew  admired  her,  and  for  those 
she  was  not  only  aware  they  regarded 
not,  but  that  had  the  wealth  they  dan« 
gled  after  been  laid  at  their  feet,  they 
would  have  thought  it  but  a  pow  re*, 
compence  for  the  sacrifice  of  their  pre- 
cious 
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ciotis  liberties,  and  thdi*  no  I^t^pfedbki^ 
selves.  Yet  todb  is  tbe  magic  of  gold^. 
ttMt  fbr  the  h^it,  and  fbr  the  blinds  had 
she^  in  all  the  bewitcheries  of  youth  and 
of  beauty,  been  slighted.  Matrimony^ 
howerer,  ofaanged  the  ftee  of  things. 
The  men  knowing  nothing  Mm  required 
of  them,  proffered  evesy  thing.  If  die 
was  beautiful  before,  she  was  a  thou- 
sand times  mc»re  so  now»  She  sew  their 
emptiness^  but  whilst  she  loved  ttem 
too  well  not  still  to  make  them  hei^ 
amusement,  the  feeling  any  considera* 
tion  concerning  their  individual  happi* 
ness  was  a  thing  quite  out  of  the  ques^K 
tion.  The  duke^s  however  was  in  safe 
l^eeping  with  Juliet;  for  she  had  libe* 
rality  enough  to  owti,  and  discernment 
sufficient  to  feel,  that  in  giving  him  her 
niece,  she  was  bestowing  on  him  a  treft* 
sure  there  were  vay  few  but  what 
would  covet.  In  regard  to  his  di^si* 
tion  she  knew  but  httle^^  and  cared  less; 

whatever 
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whatever  it  might  he,  it  signified  little 
to  Juliet ;  for  what  with  dressing,  visit- 
ing,  and  all  that^  she  never  would  see 
any  thing  of  him. 

.  Thus  did  lady  Aubrey,  in  her  own 
mind,  dear  away  every  obstade;  and 
she  resolved  to  hold  a  cabinet  coundL 

'  Folks  of  no  mean  sagadty  will  ooir 
over  drcumstances,  chances,  and  proba- 
bilities, till  at  length  they  are  persuaded 
consequences  wiU  follow  predsely  as  they 
have  planned*  Great  then  was  lady 
Aubrey's  amazement,  when  Juliet,  after 
first  requiring  much  explanation,  as  t6 
what  in  the  world  was  desired  of  heiv 
deddedly  declined  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  an  arrangement  she  till  that 
moment  was  a  stranger  ta  But  would 
she  not  at  least  have  the  glory  of  refu»ng 
him  ?  No,  if  she  had  inadvertently  misr 
kd  him  into  hopes  she  never  intended 
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to  ratify,  thdr  next  interview  must 
serve  only  to  destroy  them ;  but  she 
carelessly  averred  that  she  believed  they 
existed  but  in  her  aunt's  imagination ; 
and  to  the  surprise  of  lady  Aubrey,  she 
never  again  mentioned  the  subject. 


CHAP. 


IM 


CHAPTER  IX: 


^  For  lave,  at  other  times  sDppie9B*d^ 
Was  all  betraj'd  at  this. 
I  iaw  him  frcepiog  ia  her  eyes :  ' 

I  heard  bin  hreathe  amongst  bar  nghs^ 
And  ewerf  throb  which  shook  her  breast 
TliriU'd  mioe  with  bliss.'' 

They  had  been  only  a  week  at  Brigb* 
ton,  when  among  the  arrivals  at  the 
Steine  Hotel  was  that  of  lord  Montresor. 
Lady  Aubrey  (although  she  would  much 
rather  it  had  been  ComwaUis)  was  very 
well  pleased  to  see  him  walk  into  the 
drawing-room.  It  was  quite  a  treat  to 
her  to  look  upon  a  smooth  upper  lip, 
for,  officers  excepted,  there  never  was 
such  a  dearth  of  young  men  at  Brighton. 
AH  anxiety  to  know  the  impression  left 
upon  the  public  mind,  by  the  duke's 

manifest 


manifeM  attenlion  to  hei*  ni^c6,  sb^ 
seized  the  first  opportunity  to  d^  whM 
like  wcttid  were  fatki^g  about  in  L6n- 

^  Of  Miss  JSeniverie  smd  the  duk«  of 
— ^j*"  be  replied,  Wrfking  to  tfh*  wift- 
6fm  atid  dewing  up  the  Venetian 
V&nA  wftb  great  vdodt}^. 

^  We  sfaaU  Hol  be  tki)a  to  ^^jcist,"^  ^e 
said)  With  an  atteti^t  at  eonci^aHhg  the 
satisfkction  she  h%  under  an  indiffei^t 
subject ;  ''  the  vile  glare  jfroin  the  s^a  iir 
insupportable :  but  What  do  1ib«y  say, 
Motitresor  ?*• 

"  That  he  follows  yoU  In  a  ttio*if!i  td^ 
— — ."  His  Yoiee  was  indistinct  A-om 
agitation,  and  he  ne^ined  at  a  Ibss  for 
words — **  to ^to ^marry  her,  I  sup- 
pose.** 

**  And,  as  usual)  that  dear  talkative 
^otM  is  all  in  the  wrong,"  she  continu- 
ed, mote  delighted  than  ever  with  the 

account; 
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aoooont ;  ^  why  she  has  refused  him, 
you  know." 

The  blind,  the  string  of  which  lord 
Montresor  had  till  that  moment  uncon- 
sdously  held  in  his  hand^  came  sud- 
denly down.  Lady  Aubrey  started.-^ 
^  That  js^  as  good  as  done  so,"  she  said, 
ooirecting  herself—but  the  contrition 
was  but  momentary ;  **  indeed  I  may 
say,  she  has  done  so,"  she  continued, 
^  and  for  what,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
anyone  to  tell  me." 

^  The  thing  speaks  for  itself,"  return- 
ed lord  Montresor,  with  the  coolness  of 
one^irdl  acquainted  with  grief. 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  A  prior  engagement" 

Lady  Aubrey,  in  a  moment,  ran 
through  in  thought  the  whole  range  of 
their  male  acquaintance. — '*  And  wit)| 
whom?"  she  asked,  partly  relieved  by 
t^e  investigation* 

Lord 
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Lord  Montresor  fancied  she  wished 
to  deceive  him,  and  feeling  a  degree  of 
satisfaction  in  shewing  that  it  was  use- 
less, he  calmly  pronounced  the  name  o^ 
colonel  Harewood. 

Lady  Aubrey  smiled. — "  Poor  Ju» 
liet !"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  affected 
commiseration,  **  that  would  indeed  be 
a  bad  speculation ;  dukes  are  not  to  b^ 
met  with  every  day,  or  widowed  bride- 
grooms either :  why  the  man  you  talk 
of,"  she  continued,  **  is  married  to  her 
cousin ;  and  I  must  say  I  saw  no  signs 
of  a  willow- weeping  maiden  when  she 
this  morning  received  the  intelligence  : 
she'll  have  the  duke  yet,  take  my  word 
for  it,  and  you  must  stay  in  England^ 
Montresor,  till  after  the  wedding.'* 

Lord  Montresor  heard  no  more  than 
that  colonel  Harewood  was  married; 
but  the  impression  on  his  mind  of  Ju- 
liet's attachment  to  him  was  not  to  be 

momentarily 
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tadmentufAy  eflhekb^^  Shd  will  nbw 
know  and  pity  l^e  ^ains  of  umeqait^ 
love,**  be  said  to  lumsdf,  wiHi  a  itlft^ 
lidous  satisfactton ;  but  the  knowlei^ 
that  she  did  suffer  was  not  enough  gra^ 
tificatioh  to  him ;  he  would  himself  be 
a  witness  of  it^  itnd  in  a  few  momehts 
ht  was  in  heir  presence. 


8h6  WW  seMied  alone  at  the  Ihrth^ 
aid  of  the  apaittnent^  and  the  servant 
had  both  annoonoed  bim^  sold  quitted  it; 
efe  die  waa  awbre  of  hisF  Vidnity.  For 
a  moment  uninterruptedly  he  contemn 
plated  the  interdslSng  being  before  biim; 
With  anxious  senrtiby  he  sought  to 
dififoover  the  tr^ee*  oi  a  broken  heart 
upon  her  beatiteotis  coumt^anee.  The 
heart  in  truth  was  nearly  broken ;  but 
it  had  that  diy  received  the  balm  of 
knowing  that  her  Mend  was  truly  hap^ 
py,  and  tbe  brilliant  eye^  the  dimpled 
smite,  greeted  lord  Motatresor  with  de« 

ceitful 


Gditfiil  import,  «8  she  turned  and  Jbeheld 
bim.  He  app]X)ached  the  writing-table 
at  which  shp  was  engaged.  The  bride* 
cake»  the  ^ver  favours,  and  some  faded 
white  roses,  lay  scattered  upon  it.  Per* 
haps  it  was  the  surprise  of  finding 
one  so  unexpectedly  near  her ;  hut  he 
fancied  he  saw  her  hand  tremble,  and 
though  he  had  come  prepared  to  find 
her  agitated,  nay,  had  felt  a  pleasure  in 
the  anticipation,  yet  its  confirmation 
gave  him  an  uneasiness  difficult  to  con- 
ceal, and  he  was  silent,  from  the  con-* 
tending  emotions  that  warred  witMn 
his  bosom. 

Juliet,  no  less  disturbed^  was  never- 
theless  apparently  much  more  herself. 
It  is  true  that  her  hand  did  tr^oible, 
and  as  she  leant  b^ck  on  the  sofa,  she 
felt  her  whole  body  vibrate  to  the  strong 
pulsation  of  her  heart ;  hut  the  necessity 
of  exartion  seeined  to  bring  the  power 

with 
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with  it»  and  she  was  herself  surprised  at 
the  calmness  with  which  she  was  eosr 
bled  to  attend  to  his  oft-repeated  con- 
gratulations on  the  marriage  of  her 
friend. 

Scarcely  believing  himself  awake,  lord 
Montresor's  suspicions  were  dispelled: 
it  could  not  be  feigned ;  truth  and  ho- 
nesty sat  enthroned  on  the  open,  the 
undisturbed  brow  before  him,  and  he, 
for  the  first  time,  believed  he  had  de- 
ceived himself  The  veil  of  self-delu- 
sion withdrawn,  other  feelings  gained 
upon  him,  and  though  it  was  the  last 
idea  he  could  encourage,  that  he  him- 
self was  beloved  by  her,  he  began  to 
suspect  that  he.  had  been  too  hasty  in 
concluding  her  affections  to  be  given  to 
another.  His  feelings  softened  towards 
her,  as  the  conviction  strength^ied  in 
his  mind ;  and  his  eyes,  beaming  with 
fondness,  sought  to  encounter  the  looks 

that 
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that  were  too  pertinaciously  bent  on  the 
ground  to  meet  his  glances* 

Yet  though  she  saw  them  not,  she 
felt  and  feared  their  power.  Always 
dangerous  to  her  peace,  she  wished  to, 
put  an  end  to  an  'interview  that  must 
most  severely  serve  to  undermine  it : 
there  was  even  a  tenderness  iii  his 
silence,  and  she  could  only  await 
with  dread  the  moment  when  reason 
and  reflection  would  again  bring  to  her 
conviction  the  little  trust  she  ought  to 
hold  it  in.  Under  such  circumstances 
conversation  almost  became  essential. 
Yet  what  could  she  say  ?  her  heart  was 
too  full  to  think  of  any  thing  but  that 
which  most  dearly  concerned  it ;  and  in 
despair  of  finding  any  other  subject,  i^he, 
with  an  unconscious  naivete  of  manner, 
asked  lord  Montresor  if  he  would  like 
some  bridecake  to  place  under  his  pil- 
low. 

He 


He  was  some  tiipe  Wore  he  answ»- 
ed;  then,  in  ^espoQ^iog  9CQeinte»  and 
sighing  as  he  spoke,  he  said,  *'  I  want 
no  chaian^  Jqliet,  to  direct  mj  dreams. 
One  and  the  satine  object  ever  fills  them 
-*^haunts  me  sle^iig  aitd  wakipg." 

Again  his  fine  eyes  rested  u{H>n  her, 
and  again  her  own  f<^  beneath  tiieir 
glances.  Hope  for  a  moment  danced 
within  her  bosom,  for  what  had  not  his 
look  imparted !  **  Oh,  it  i^  sdf-ddusion 
all,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  did,  she  gathered  the 
roses  together,  and  drew  them  thrcni^ 
her  sash. 

The  action  passed  not  unr^;arded.-»- 
^'  Is  t^  he^  so  far  fix>m  home,  Juliet,"^ 
he  asked,  **  that  yjpu  fearlessly  plant  the 
thorns,  even  at  its  very  threahhold  ?"* 

She  shrunk  from  his  scrutinous  exa* 

mination. 
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minatioh.^— *'  They  are  to  influence  my 
dreams,''  she  murmured,  in  a  hunied 
voice,  and  endeavouring  to  appear  inte* 
rested  in  them,  that  her  real  feelings 
might  not  be  detected ;  "  here  are  one, 
two,  three,  four;  surely  one  must  prove 
my  frieftdr 

**  And  should  those  fail,  here  is  ano* 
ther  infalliUe  spell,"  said  lord  JMontre- 
sor,  throwing  towards  her  a  twisted 
paper  on  which  he  had  written  some 
words : — "  A  little  elf  has  taught  me 
the  ingredients ;  mix  them  up  well  with 
the  roses  and  the  bridecake,  and  not  king 
Holfa  himself  in  the  fairy  tale  shall  ever 
have  slept  to  better  purpose.** 

She  op^ied  the  paper. — "  It  is  natural 
to  suppose,  my  lord,''  she  said,  and  there 
was  a  disappcHntment  in  her  tone  not  to 
be  concealed ;  ^^  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  I  should  dream  of  colonel  Hare-t 
wood,  and  of  dear  Maria,  also,  I  hope.*' ; 

voj..  111.  K  The 
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The  last  was  conclusive,  and  in  a  mo^ 
ment  he  would  have  asoertakied  his 
fate ;  but  again  she  spokei-*-^'  How 
ifnudh  you  write  like  Mr.  Walfing£>rd  !* 
still  examining  the  paper. . 

His  countenance  changed,  and  ^  WaU 
lingford  !•*  he  exclaimed ;  *•  what,  in  God's 
name,  makes  you  at  this  moment  think 
of  him  ?" 

There  was  suppressed  agony^  in  the 
tone  in  which  this  was  uttered :  his  man- 
ner surprised  her,  for  how  had  she  o& 
fended  him?  the  handwriting  was  the 
same  exactly,  and  it  was  strange  t£  he 
himself  had  not  made  the  observation. 
To  prove  the  resemblance,  her  mutihited 
poem  was  at  length  resorted  to. 


^  And  what  is  that  memento  ef  foUy 
to  prove  ?*'  asked  lord  Mondresor,  with 
increased  imtahility.      She  opened  it, 

and 
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find  oompariiig  it  with  the  other,  with 
delighted  kx>ks,  replied — "  Why  that 
the  d%  the  t's,  the  \%  are  exacUy  the 
same," 

"  Th^  are  the  same/'  said  lord  Mon* 
tresor. 

She  looked  surprised:  a  vague  sus* 
picion  of  the  truth  came  over  her.  The 
blood  «ept  from  her  cheeks.-i-"  They 
are  the  same,"  she  said,  repeating  hits^ 
words ;  yet  without  daring  to  take  in 
thar  sense,  *'  they  are  the  same  I  thai 
is»  exactly  alike,  you  mean." 

"  Alike,  Juliet !  and  the  same  T  for 
he  now  perceived  the  error  she  had 
fallen  into ;  ^  the  same  hand,"  he  con^ 
tinued ;  '^  the  same  heart  dictated  them 
-^--tiie  one  scorned  by  you,  the  other 
broken." 

Juliet  heard  no  more  than  the  first 
wonls  that  had  told  her  the  lines  were 

K  2.  his 
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his  own.  Regardless,  nay  even  forget- 
ful, of  his  presence,  her  eyes  rapturously 
wandered  over  them;  and  she  almost 
seemed  never  to  have  perused  them  be- 
fore. He  watched  her  progress;  she 
came  to  the  end — ^fixed  her  eyes  on  the 
signature — pressed  it  to  her  lips — and 
softly  murmured  the  name  of  Ormsby. 

Ormsby  was  all  she  uttered,  but  lord 
Montresor,  w1m>  had  hung  enamoured 
on  her  changing  countenance — her  trem- 
bling  lips,  then  received  the  full  con- 
viction that  he  was  not  indifferent  to 
her.  He  needed  not  the  brightly-beam- 
ing eye,  that  now  met  his  in  tender 
confidence,^  the  passive  hand  that  was 
suffered  to  remdn  in  his :  he  had  read  it 
all.  There  wf»  now  no  delu8ion--*no  self- 
deception.  He  w^as  beloved !  and  while 
giving  vent  to  the  delight  this  blissful 
consciousness  gave  his  before-tortured 
heart,  Juliet  felt  how  long— how  ten* 

derly 
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derly  she  had  been  adored^  and  in  the 
jey  of  the  moment  all  past  hours  of  un^ 
certainty  and  sorrow  were  forgotten. 

Lady  Aubrey  soon  found  that  the^ 
duke's  case  was  a  hopeless  one,  and  it 
determined  her  never  again  to  waste 
her  time  in  match-making  for  silly  girls 
and  boys.    His  grace  rejected^  it  was. 
immaterial  to  her  (so  that  it  was  not 
Coniwallis)  who  Juliet  married.      She' 
never  knew  a  place  like  Brighton  for 
making  conquests  in ;   it  waa  the  last 
thing  she  should  have  ever  dreamt  ofy 
and  she  believed  they  might  have  stay- 
ed in  Wales  for  a  century  without  find- 
ing it  out  themselves.     It  had  seemed 
to  her  that  Maidan  Lloyd  was  his  fa-  , 
Yourite;  but  it  was  so  the  fashion  to  be 
ehangeabte,  that  young,  men*  were  not 
to  be  depended   upon   two   days  to^ 
gether. 

K  3;  Cecil! 
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Cecil  heard  the  arrangement  with-  arr 
equal  degree  of  unconcern.  He  had 
once  thought  that  Montresor  bad  a  lik- 
ing for  Juliet;  but  something  or  other 
had  again  put  it  out  of  his  head.  He 
had  indeed  quite  enough  to  do  in  think-^ 
ing  of  his  own  concerns  r  for  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  wife,  and  his  own  weak 
resohitions,  were  threatening  to  place 
him  again  in  all  the  difficulties  that  he 
had  so  lately  escaped  from.  Radical 
reform  however  was  beyond  his  strength 
and  inclination.  He  was  always  un- 
lucky at  play,  yet  to  leave  it  off  was 
impossible ;  and  any  attempt  of  the  sort 
was  only  hushed  up  by  the  reflection, 
that  let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst, 
they  must  be  off  again  to  Wales — that 
was  all ;  whilst  the  legitimate  right  lie 
should  now  have  to  the  place,  was  the 
only  thing  that  he  could  think  of  on 
the  ^present  occasion. 


To 
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To  poor  Marian  Lloyd  the  blowy 
though  not  unexpectedv  was  a  heavy- 
one.  She  had  long  given  up  ali  hopes* 
of  the  dream  of  her  youth  ever  being 
realized;  she  knew  even  that  she  had 
long  ceased  to  deserve  that  it  ever  should 
be.  Yet  this  knowledge  lessened  not 
the  pang  the  confirmation  of  his  bemg 
lost  to  her  for  ever  occasioned — *^  And 
he  might  have-  been  mine,  had  I  but 
acted  difierently/'  was  all  that  she  hadt 
for  consolation.  She  had  indeed  gone- 
out  of  her  path  at  the  first  obstacle  that 
presented  itself — she  had  concealed  real 
feelings  under  affected  ones,  the  betrayal 
of  which  did  her  no  credit ;  and  she  had 
shewn  to  the  world  levity  of  spirit  to* 
hide  the  subdued  one  that  consumed 
her — evading  its  pity,  but  meriting  its. 
contempt. 

Of  Marian  indeed  much  might  Be» 
said ;  but  it  is  an  every-day  picture,  and< 

we 
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we  will  not  moralize  up(»i  it,  but  will 
content  ourselves  and  our  readers  by 
onljr  saying  that  whida  Mrs.  Bamfield 


"  Well  now,**^  she  began^  ^  I'm  sur- 
piised,  when  I  sees  wbat  girls  goes  off,^ 
that  Miss  Lloyd  doe«i't  go   off  too 
somehow ;  and  yet  my  lord  and  aU  the 
tothet  men  seem  very^  fond  of  her ;  and,, 
as  fiir  as  that  goes,  so  is  she  of  them.. 
But  somehow  that's  nothing  to  Uie  pur- 
pose, as  I  used  to  tell  Hetty,  when  she 
thought  my  lord  was  paying  his  dresses 
to  her ;-  but  I  s'pose  it's  cause  she  seems 
so  pleased  and  hughy  when  they  speaks 
to  her,  and  flirty  somehow ;  for  as  I 
told  Hetty,  giids,  as-  my  husband  used 
to  say^  should  be  always  heard  to  smik^ 
but  never  seen,  to  laugh ;  and  see  how 
respectfully  she's  married !  Hetiy  Pugh ! 
who'd  a  dioug^t  it,  when,  he  used  to  be 
arstaring   so    always,  at   that  Hantfae 

Dawlish?' 
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Dawlish?  Hetty  Pugh  ?  How  nice 
the  names  go  together !  and  how  sweet- 
ly  pretty  she  looked  in  her  real  lace 
veil,  and  satin  shoes,  and  clocked  stock- 
ings !  talking  too  all  the  time  about 
Bessey's  green  ones;  and  the  ring — so 
natural!  and  how  Bessey  tried  it  on, 
and  made  believe  it  was  hers!  But 
Bessey  somehow  pleases  nobody  much. 
She  always  seems  so  dead  and  low 
somehow;  so  I  hopes  she  wdnt  stand 
about  situation  so  much,  but'U  take  the 
firBt  offer  as  comes — not  that  I  think 
it'll  be  Beauchamp.  Oh,  he's  so  cun- 
ning! and  Miss  Hanthe  Dawlish  tooF 
Law,  he's  as  cunning  as  a  fox !  Nor 
Miss  Lloyd  neither,  notwithstanding 
all  the  'tiguity  of  their  states,  as  they 
talks  about.  No,  no,  Mr.  Regnard, 
you  are  not  to  be  taken." 

•  Wallingford,  though  imiAersed  in  lite- 
rature, and  studying  systemsand  sciences 

with 
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with  all  those  eneirgles  which  had  ren- 
dered  his  disappointed  love  more  tor* 
turing,  more  annihilatii^  than  even  his 
worst  enemjr  could  have  desired — Wal- 
lingford  too  heard  of  his  friend  having 
obtained  that  hand,  that  heart,  which^ 
denied  to  lus  entreaties,  had  still  been 
a  secret  incentive^  a  concealed  spring, 
to  labours^  to  absbuse  researches,  that 
to  his  heated  and  sanguine  imagination, 
were  conducting  him  to  &me,  to  for- 
tune^  and  to  Juliet  The  fairy  fiibric 
ML  The  Juliet  withheld  from  hi^  love 
by  the  stoider  tie  of  woman's  fickle 
fimcy,  diough  maddening  to  his  ena- 
moured heart,  was  still  to  be  won.  But 
Juliet  another^s»  and  tibat  one  his  friend ! 
oh,  it  needed  all  **  adversity's  sweet 
milk— -philosophy,**  to  comfort  him. 

That  fidled ;  and  closing  his  ponder- 
ous foiiofi^  he  said— *^  London^  Paris^ 
Rome*  I  must  visit  ye  alL" 
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-''  Hang  up  philosophy ! 


Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
It  helps  not,  it  pcevailt  not." 


THE  END. 
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